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The Roman Empire reached the peak of its organiza- 
tion and material prosperity in the second century after 
Christ. In the eyes of the most civilized non-Italians 
it now generally appeared as a great blessing to man- 
kind. Tacitus gives a dark picture, but Tacitus writes 
about the first century after Christ, and his dissatisfac- 
tion sprang partly from the long outdated spirit of an 
older Rome which would never have won the allegiance 
of the Greeks as the Rome of Hadrian and the An- 
tonines won it. A student of the empire needs an anti- 
dote to Tacitus. The correspondence of Pliny and 
Trajan has of course the greatest value, but it does not 
take us far into the second century and does not repre- 
sent the attitude of the people ruled. Dio Cassius, who 
wrote a history of which for our period a mere epitome 
has survived, came later and was a member of the 
Roman senate I’ke Tacitus and Pliny. There is a pau- 
city of literary evidence for the history of just the 
period between the accession of Hadrian and the death 
of Marcus Aurelius. Precisely from the intervening 
reign of Aritoninus Pius, however, we do have one 
precious literary document, which is relatively unread. 
Mommsen remarked to Wilamowitz that it needed to be 
reedited. It is the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides. 
Of course it must be read critically, but so must other 
documents. 

Our subject, therefore, is how the Roman Empire 
looked, not to Italians, not to Roman senators, but to 
the educated people who sat or might have sat in the 
town councils of Greek cities during the second century 
after Christ. Their history had made them feel that 
there should be one paramount city to act as leader in 
the world. For this role Rome had outstanding qualifi- 
cations, the Parthians had none whatsoever. 

The Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides will be our 
first and chief document. The older texts are not only 
out of print and commercially unobtainable but unsatis- 
factory. The writer, therefore, presents the Greek text 
of the Roman Oration in a revised edition, based on 
3runo Keil’s collation of the manuscripts. Still the 
work is not written for classical scholars alone, but for 
all those interested in the Roman Empire and in the 
Terrene City opposed to St. Augustine’s City of God. 
A translation accompanies the revised text, and it is 
hoped that the translation and some of the discussion 
may help to place this important historical document 
within the reach of a wider group. 

A new interest in Aelius Aristides already appears. 
Excellent studies by Boulanger (1923) and Wilamowitz 
(1925) have emphasized his importance for students of 
late Greek literature and indeed for students of late 
Greek culture. M. Rostovtzeff, again, in 1926 sum- 
marized with characteristic accuracy and restraint those 
sections of the Roman Oration on the brilliant life of 
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contemporary cities. He aroused great interest in the 
Roman Oration among historians, so that a wide circle 
has already been introduced to it through comments by 
Wilhelm Weber,t Hugh Last,? André Piganiol,? and 
Arnold J. Toynbee.* In 1928 R. W. Livingstone de- 
voted a large section of his book, The Mission of 
Greece, to Aristides with some admirable translations of 
extracts from his speeches. A. N. Sherwin-White used 
the Roman Oration skillfully in The Roman Citizenship 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939). 

The present study was originally planned without so 
detailed a commentary as that in Chapter IV, but when 
in 1950 an Italian translation, published during the war, 
and in 1951 an English translation, published after the 
war, came into the author’s hands, he found that their 
interpretation differed from his own in practically every 
section, often very seriously. In the English version, 
moreover, renderings of some elegance and precision 
stood side by side with renderings of a rather disturbing 
colloquialism—disturbing, that is, in view of the spirit 
and pretensions of the Greek. In self defense, there- 
fore, the author has had to support his own interpreta- 
tion with a detailed commentary and a new translation, 
which, however inferior to the elegance of the original, 
still faces the difficulties and is complete. He has, how- 
ever, profited from the renderings of his predecessors, 
and he would pay tribute particularly to the now anti- 
quated Latin translation of Willem Canter of Utrecht, 
who in addition to many other achievements translated 
the complete works of Aelius Aristides before dying in 
1574 at the age of thirty-three. 


The author wishes to express his gratitude, above all, to 
the Committee on Publications of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society who generously agreed to accept the whole 
manuscript, including the Greek text and Greek index, with 
the sole stipulation that the Greek text be relegated to an 
appendix, 

In general the author owes a particular debt to Arthur 
Darby Nock and T. R. S. Broughton who read the manu- 
script, and to George Lincoln Hendrickson, with whom he 
discussed many points. These three so very distinguished 
scholars have preserved the author from errors. They are 
of course in no way responsible for other errors which the 
author’s obstinacy or ceaseless emendation and expansion 
may have retained or inserted. 

A debt of gratitude is owed also to the famous Library of 
the Johns Hopkins University where the author found his 
material and a truly remarkable interest and helpfulness, and 
to the Dartmouth College Library. 


"Rom, Herrschertum und Reich, 181 and 249 f. (Stuttgart and 
3erlin, Kohlhammer, 1937); also in the Cambridge ancient 
History 11: 316 and 321, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936. 

* Cambridge ancient history 11: 436-437, 1936. 

* Histoire de Rome, passim, Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1939. 

*A study of history 5: 343f.; 6: 
1939. 


371, Oxford Univ. Press, 
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No words can adequately describe the moral support 
which the author has had from his wife, who collaborated 
with him in compiling the interminable Greek index and 
who helped him in many other ways. For the preparation 
of the manuscript the author would thank also three con- 
secutive secretaries of the Classics Department of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Mrs. Margaret Yancey Kirkman, Mrs. 
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Angela Pardington Lloyd and Mrs. Janice Martin Cordray, 
and, above all, the editor of the Transactions. 

Finally the author would like to express his appreciation 
of the great printer J. H. Furst Co. of Baltimore for under- 
taking and carrying to completion a commission so exacting. 


Baltimore, Md. J.H.O. 
15 March 1953 
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I. THE ROMAN ORATION AS LITERATURE 


It.is ironical but true that most readers today ap- 
proach the Roman Oration because of an interest in the 
history of the Roman Empire. Even so, they will feel 
the need of understanding the purpose of the orator and 
the tradition behind the work, for at every point the 
literary character of the oration affects the question of 
its evidential value. 

A serious attempt to evaluate the Roman Oration as 
a literary monument was made by Joseph Mesk* in 
1909. Mesk believed that Aristides modeled the Roman 
Oration on the style of Isocrates. This is true in the 
limited sense that Aristides and all writers of epideictic 
literature owed much to Isocrates in literary style and 
in the art of covering and arranging large masses of 
rather vague material in a single unified composition. 
It is true also that many commonplace ideas went back 
ultimately to a skillful presentation by Isocrates, and 
when Aristides approaches them, he sometimes ap- 
proaches the very words of Isocrates, but as Sieveking 
saw, the parallels which Mesk has collected are very dis- 
appointing. One of the most important is missing, and 
most of the others have little relevance. 





1 Der Aufbau der XXVI. Rede des Aeclius Aristides, Vienna, 
Progr. Franz Joseph-Realgymn., 1909. 
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On the other hand, Mesk illustrated many points of 
contact between the Roman Oration and the extant 
handbooks of rhetoric. As Sieveking saw, he was not 
always right, but he did emphasize the rhetorical char- 
acter of the oration and, at the same time, its amazing 
independence of rhetorical theory in ignoring all of 
Rome’s early history. He rightly emphasized the great 
art of the transitions, the intimations of. what was com- 
ing, the reminders of what had already been said. The 
presence of recyrring words and images did not escape 
him, though the Platonic character of this device did, 
and he thoroughly appreciated that they contributed to 
the artistic unity of the oration and left a feeling of 
harmony and integration in tune with the integrated and 
harmonious empire itself.’ 


* Mesk, op. cit., 22: “So reiht sich Motiv an Motiv in uner- 
schopflicher Fille, ineinander verflochten und verwebt, wie ein 
Netz den Korper der Rede umspannend, wie ein System von 
Streben und Stiitzen ihren kunstvollen Bau tragend und be- 
lebend. Ihr Reizliegt im Wechsel und in der Beweglichkeit des 
Ausdruckes, ihr dispositionelle Wert in der staten Vergegen- 
wartigung des vielgliedrigen Aufbaues, ihre Bedeutung ftir die 
Wirkung der Rede in der Summierung und Steigerung der 
Eindriicke. Diese wohldurchdachte, bis ins kleinste durchgear- 
beitete und gefeilte Anlage lasst die Rede zu dem werden, wozu 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Subsequently W. Sieveking, De Aelii Aristidis ora- 
tione eis ‘Pépnv, 62-65, Diss., Gottingen, 1919, corrected 
the remarks of Mesk about Isocrates and emphasized 
the influence of Demosthenes upon Aristides. Like 
Mesk he rightly gave Aristides considerable credit for 
originality of expression. 

The writer has no quarrel with these and other valu- 
able observations of his predecessors, on which he will 
draw, but he believes that there are other important 
characteristics which they have not happened to notice. 
In fact, he is inclined to attribute more importance to 
what they neglected, such as the relationship of the 
Roman Oration to the dialogues of Plato. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ROMAN 
ORATION AND PLATO 


The culminating passage in sections 103-105 compares 
the creation of the Roman World with the creation of 
an orderly universe and represents the Roman World as 
the perfect state in which the gods can take delight, 
because it is dedicated to them (like the state which 
Plato wished to create in the Laws). The Roman 
Oration begins like an ordinary encomium of a city, but 
after the first few sections Aristides departs entirely 
from the traditional themes such as the city’s past his- 
tory. In their place he develops, throughout, the two 
themes in which the oration culminates; it becomes 
thus at the same time a cosmological hymn and a hymn 
of praise for the ideal state. 

Both of these themes had a long development behind 
them. For example, many Stoic authors had composed 
Utopias, but Aristides does. not seem to have found his 
models there. Because of the time and environment in 
which he lived and because of a recent application to 
Polybius, Aristides may have failed to avoid a certain 
Stoic coloring, but one should not exaggerate the Stoic 
element in ideas which Aristides could have derived 
from Plato. Apparently Aristides defined the purpose 
of government as the happiness of both rulers and ruled. 
He does not seem to have used Aristotle’s Politics,? but 
he did know the Rhetoric, to a passage of which refer- 
ence is made in section 102. It is perhaps from the 
analysis of happiness in Aristotle’s Rhetoric I 5 that 
Aristides draws the emphasis which, according to our 
interpretation, he places on happiness as the end of 
government.* But even so, he draws much more on 
Plato,® who in the Laws VIII 832d defines the desirable 


sie der Redner machen wollte: sie vermittelt eine lebendige Vor- 
stellung von Grosse, Macht und Einigkeit des r6mischen Kaiser- 
staates, sie wird selbst zum Sinnbild des trotz seiner Viel- 
gliedrigkeit mit Ausdehnung ein geschlossenes und einheitliches 
Ganzes bildenden Reiches.” 

* Ernst Schonbauer, Reichsrecht gegen Volksrecht? ZSS 51: 
321-331, 1931, offers no evidence but expresses the opinion that 
Aristides was drawing on Aristotle’s Politics. 

“It was customary to speak of happiness as the (or one 
essential) aim of the state. The idea is so banal that we can 
hardly speak of an immediate source. 

° As far as I can see, the only evidence for the use of Utopian 
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constitution as the state which provides the greatest 
leisure and where the citizens are independent (éAe’Gepor) 
i.e. not subject to each other, and least prone to the 
love of money. Similarly Aristides extolls the Roman 
Empire as one in which men are free (36) ;° and as 
in the Laws VIII 835e Plato explains that the leisure is 
to be devoted to sacrifices, festivals, and choric song, so 
Aristides describes the happiness of the Roman Empire 
as a perpetual holiday in a world where festivals never 
end (97 and 99). The whole civilized world under the 
leadership of the emperor is singing its choral ode in 
perfect unity (29-31), and in the epilogue (108-109) 
Aristides concludes the grand oration itself in the man- 
ner of a great choral ode, his own voice rising for a 
moment high above the eternal chorus. 

If the writer is not mistaken, Aristides finds in the 
Roman Empire of his day conditions which he can hon- 
estly praise, though with some exaggeration, as the ideal 
which he has learned from Plato. Though he does not 
say so, the Roman Empire reminds him not only of the 
ideal (human) state which Plato outlined in the Laws 
but of the ideal hegemony which Plato attributed to that 
ancient Athens of nine-thousand years ago in his plan 
for the unfinished Critias. The emphasis which Aristides 
(36) places on freedom has just been mentioned. The 
ancient Athens was to be described by Critias as a reali- 
zation of the ideal state, and the role of Athens as 
defender of freedom in the whole Hellenic world would 
have been the main theme, as Plato indicates from the 
summary by Critias in the Timaeus 21a-25d. In the 
Critias 112a the ancient Athenians are said to have been 
leaders (jyepoves) of the other Hellenes, who were, 
moreover, willing followers; similarly in the Roman 
Oration 68 the Romans are represented as leaders of the 
Hellenes, their loyal followers. These elements which 
are basic to the plan of the Roman Oration seem to 
indicate that Aristides’ knowledge and admiration of 
Plato were important factors in the background of his 
thought as he composed the Oration. 

The other theme, that the creation of the Roman 
Empire was a parallel to the creation of an orderly uni- 
verse, owes its inception to the idea that the Roman 
Empire was a World parallel to the Universe.’ This 


sources other than Plato occurs in sections 102 and 73. In 
section 102 Aristides refers to books of travels which belong to 
all periods. The books which he primarily has in mind, however, 
could easily be those of the fifth and fourth centuries such as 
authors with philosophical interests often crammed with propa- 
ganda for moral or political ideals (cf. F. Jacoby, RE 7: 2755, 
s.v. “Hekataios von Abdera”; M. Hadas, Utopian sources 
in Herodotus, Cl. Phil. 30: 113-121, 1935). Specifically, the 
Aecgvptiaca of Hecataeus of Abdera (or Teos) is suggested by 
the remarks about clever Egyptians in section 73. 

° Numbers in parentheses refer to section of the Oration. 

7It should also be remembered that from the death of Plato 
on, the idea of a cosmic, all-embracing god had come to domi- 
nate more and more. See Pére A. J. Festugiére, La revélation 
d’Hermes Trismegiste, 2 “ Le dieu cosmique,” Paris, Lecoffre, 
Gabalda, 1949. A. D. Nock reminds me of V. Péschl, Rdmischer 
Staat und griechisches Staatsdenken bei Cicero: Untersuchungen 
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had been a commonplace for three centuries. Much of 
the evidence is familiar from an article by F. Klingner, 
“ Rom als Idee,” Die Antike 3: 17-34, 1927, and from 
an article by W. Schubart, ““ Das Gesetz und der Kaiser 
in griechischen Urkunden,” Klio 30: 54-69, 1937. A 
few examples are worth recalling. 

The famous oath of Assos for Caligula reads 
“Whereas the accession of Gaius Caesar Germanicus 
Augustus, the principate desired and prayed for by all 
men, has been announced, and the Cosmos has found 
no limit to its joy, and every city, every country, has 
hastened to behold the god in the belief that a most 
happy period has now begun for mankind,” etc. In 
Egypt, Nero appeared as Savior of the Cosmos (wo- 
xoopuos), as Renewer of Order in the Universe (Neo- 
xdapuos), as Giver of Blessings (’Ayafoddreos), as In- 
creaser of Seed (Aigtordpeos) ; Hadrian as Bringer of 
Peace (Eipyvets) and as Creator of Harmony (‘Appo- 
vevs).® Besides, the World State of the Stoics had been 
co-terminous with the Universe. Plutarch, De fortuna 
Romanorum 317a-c, compared the creation of Order in 
the World of Men after the rise of Rome with the 
creation of the Cosmos after Earth had risen in the 
center of thé Universe. 

Taking the banal idea of a Roman Cosmos, Aelius 
Aristides treats it in a most unusual way. He narrates 
the creation of a Roman Cosmos in a deliberately un- 
historical and mythological manner so that these parts 
of the oration seem to belong to a cosmological hymn, as 
far removed as possible from the “ pragmatic” history 
of Polybius or, for that matter, from any kind of his- 
tory. He has not, however, ignored the rhetorical rules 
for the praise of an ancient city with a famous past. 
Replacing the ordinary early history of the city with 
elements of a cosmological poem in Attic prose, a poem 
about Rome’s act of creation, he has raised the history 
of Rome from the human to the divine level. Here 
everything is eternal. What he wishes to praise as truly 
significant and essential is not the historically individual 
element or fact, the purely temporal, but the aeternitas 
of Rome.® 

his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; 

imperium sine fine dedi. 
su Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica (Neue deutsche Forschungen, 
Abteilung klassische Philologie 5), 1936, where the theory is ad- 
vanced that Cicero was the first to teach that the state, if properly 
constituted, might be eternal. Pdoschl (p. 102) says that the 
idea of Rome’s eternity was not new when Cicero used it, but an 
old Roman idea, and that Plato’s parallel between macrocosm, 
mesocosm, and microcosm is carried further to a logical conclu- 
sion in the possible eternity of the state like that of the celestial 
Cosmos and of the human soul. 

® These illustrations have been taken from W. Schubart, Klio 
30: 61 f., 1937, who refers to Presigke’s Wérterbuch 3: 16. 

® This is more than a literary pose. In the weakness of his 
feeling for historical time we have also the mentality of late 
antiquity to consider. See principally Werner Hartke, Romische 
Kinderkaiser, Eine Strukturanalyse rémischen Denkens und 
Daseins, 6-23 and 74-91, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1951, “ Am 
Wege zur spatantiken Anschauungsweise.” 
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The two themes are really not very far apart, because 
an ideal state itself is a complete Cosmos. As was 
pointed out by Nettleship and emphasized by R. G. 
3ury, “ Plato and History,” Cl. Q. 44: 86-93, 1951, 
Plato in the Republic treated the government as the 
soul of a human state. Now in Plato’s Timaeus, an 
obvious model for a cosmological hymn in Attic prose, 
the Cosmos comes into being when the Demiurge creates 
a (Good) World-Soul capable of controlling the World- 
3ody. The writer submits the thesis that in the Roman 
Oration Aristides too operates with the conception of a 
Cosmos coming into being through the creation of a 
(Good) World-Soul capable of controlling the World- 
3ody. The World-Body would be the Oikoumené and 
the World-Soul would be the contemporary Roman 
imperial government, represented by the emperor, the 
senate,‘and the equestrian officials. Such a thesis fills 
many passages of the Roman Oration with special 
meaning and clarifies them; but there is some direct evi- 
dence as well. In section 43 it is stressed that the Greek 
hegemonies of Athens and Sparta can be compared with 
the Roman Empire only from the standpoint of the 
spirit of their rule, not like Persia from the standpoint 
of the visible extent of their rule, because Athens and 
Sparta never had anything like a complete body (of a 
world). Then in section 97, in speaking of the Oikou- 
mené under the contemporary Roman rule, Aristides 
uses a metaphor which, in the writer’s opinion, not only 
can but must be interpreted as a comparison with a body 
sickly from birth but now brought into a state of health 
by the knowledge and skill of a physician. Thirdly, in 
section 69 Aristides reminds the audience of the myth 
of Er the Pamphylian whose body, already upon the 
funeral pyre, all at once received the soul and suddenly 
revived; Aristides says that similarly the cities of the 
Oikoumené, already upon the funeral pyre, all at once 
received the (Roman) hégemonia, i. e. the right spiritual 
leadership, and suddenly revived. For Plutarch the 
Roman /hégemonia meant Roman government or rule, 
and for contemporary Stoics the soul consisted of the 
hégemonikon (reason) and its faculties. 

If, then, Aristides does operate with the conception of 

a Cosmos coming into being through the creation of a 
Good World-Soul capable of controlling the World- 
sody, the influence of the Timaeus becomes apparent. 
The extent of that influence is another problem, and the 
writer will merely pose certain questions for the reader 
to consider. It is hard to draw the line between con- 
ceptual or verbal echoes, with or without all their im- 
plications, and merely accidental resemblances. 

The Demiurge of the Timaeus was no omnipotent 
creator but, as Cornford explains, a divine craftsman 
creating a perfect work of art out of materials which 
he himself has not created. Similarly Rome (ipeis) has 
created out of the Oikoumené (the material at hand) an 
empire imposing for its size, yes, but far more imposing 
for its artistic perfection (dxpiBea, for which see section 
29 and commentary ), or call it the precision with which 
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the Eternal Form is copied. Within the frame of his 
account Aristides describes works of great perfection 
like the Roman government and the Roman Army,” as 
Timaeus includes descriptions of the icosahedron and 
the cube, but these resemblances are more elusive. 
The World-Soul, however, which the Demiurge 
(Timaeus 34b) set in the center of the World and 
caused to extend throughout the whole, has a parallel in 
Aristides’ treatment of the Principate with its base at 
Rome in the center of the empire and with its military 
and civil administration extending throughout the whole. 
If the creation of the World-Soul brought rest and 
order to the Universe, the Roman hégemonia brought 
rest and order to the Oikoumené. In the Timaeus 48a 
the Demiurge creates the World Order by introducing 
Reason who persuades Necessity to cooperate. In the 
Roman Oration Aristides emphasizes that previous em- 
pires settled disputes by force rather than persuasion 
(22 and 52), while under the Romans men are ruled 
“only in so far as they are content to be ruled” (37). 
Before the creation of the World-Soul, the celestial 
bodies moved in disorder and discord (Timaeus 30a). 
In the time of the Persian Empire, says Aristides, the 
kings wandered around like nomads, they were planétes 
(18) ; and even the Athenians forever made movements 
that were quite purposeless or rather inimical to their 
own purposes (52-56). In the Timaeus 39b it is said 
that the god kindled a light which we now called the 


Sun, that he might fill the whole heaven with his shining ° 


and that the whole world might learn from the Sun 
(the chief of the celestial gods). So Aristides (103) 
says that universal order entered as a brilliant light over 
the private and public affairs of man, and he shows us 
(32) the other rulers (the Roman governors) seeking 
instructions from the Great Ruler (=the emperor), 
indeed the chorus of the whole world taking its keynote 
from the Princeps (30-31), as in the Timaeus all living 
creatures learn number from the Sun. 

In almost the whole last part of the Timaeus 69a- 
91d (The Cooperation of Reason and Necessity) Plato 
describes the normal functioning and diseases of the 
human body and soul in political terminology, which he 
had adopted from medical writers. Is this the source 
whence Aristides derived the idea of treating order and 
disorder in the Oikoumené in terms of health and sick- 
ness in the human soul and body? In the Persian Em- 
pire one might look particularly for the bodily virtues, 
and in the great days of Hellas one might look particu- 
larly for the virtues of the soul. In section 41 Aristides 
prefaces a long account of Hellenic rule as disorder, by 
saying that in surpassing the Persians in development 
and strength and the Hellenes in wisdom and modera- 
tion Rome had fulfilled an ideal and won a brilliant 
prize. 

In 86b Timaeus says, “ It must be granted that folly 


1° Polybius, of course, suggested the choice of government and 
army as subjects. Directly and indirectly, so did Xenophon in 
the Republic of the Lacedaemonians. 
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is disorder of the soul and that there are two kinds of 
folly, to wit, madness and stupidity.” In a frenzy, while 
rushing (o7evdwv) to seize this or to escape that, man is 
least able to think. In section 54 Aristides describes the 
madness of Hellenic rule by Athenians who would have 
been unable to say what ultimate aim their rushing had 
(év ols erevdovow, cixeiv obK éxovres), and in section 55, 
“the most absurd and silliest thing of all,” the Athe- 
nians are represented as having been politically down- 
right stupid. In Timaeus 86e-87a Plato argues that 
phlegms and humors in the body cause disorders in the 
soul. Health in the body consists of the perfect balance 
between constituent parts, or, as the early medical 
writers would say, (democratic) equality (icovopia). 
Conversely, disease in the body, according to Timaeus 
82a, comes (1) from “encroachment” (zAcoveéia) by 
one constituent part and deficiency of others, or (2) 
from removal from its own proper place to another, or 
(3) from each part failing to get what is its due (70 
LN TpoonKov Exactov éavte mpocAapBavew). In section 52 
Aristides employs the (admittedly common) word “ en- 
croachment ” in regard to the Athenians. In section 45 
the Athenians are represented as removing other inhabi- 
tants of the world from their natural seats and as taking 
from others their land and money, their sustenance. 
Timaeus (87c) says the: good is beautiful and the 
beautiful is never disproportionate (dperpov), and the 
most important consideration is proportion (ovpperpia) 
and disproportion (dpetpia) between body and soul. In 
section 45 Aristides denounces the disproportion of the 
taxes collected by the Athenians. Some of this is quite 
accidental, but is it all? 

Both Taylor and Cornford in their commentaries on 
this part of the Timaeus emphasize that Plato is operat- 
ing with a combination of earlier conceptions, among 
them those of Alemaeon, who regarded health as a 
balance of power (icovopia) between constituents and 
disease as the autocracy (povapyia) of one “ power” 
(8v¥vayus) Over its opposite. In the Roman Oration the 
constituent parts of the Hellenic world, when in auto- 
cratic control, appear as “ powers” The 
Roman world appears as the opposite of an autocracy, 
as a federation or commonalty, based on democratic 
equality. 

If even part of this evidence seems convincing, the 
influence of the Timaeus penetrates deeply. But the 
Timaeus is not the only work of Plato in which the 
World-Soul appears. In the Laws X 896-898 and 906 
Plato speaks of a Bad World-Soul as well as of a Good 
World-Soul. Plato, Laws X 897b-c, denies that the 
Bad World-Soul ever gets a firm hold on the world, as 
does the Good World-Soul (wvyijs yévos éyxparés). For 
Aristides a really bad government was that of the 
Persian kings, and it is, I think, because he once studied 
the Laws that Aristides emphasizes the poor control 
which the Persian kings exercised (17) and the firm 
control which the Romans have (29, 34 éyxparés, 66 


(Suvapers ). 
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éyxpareis, 92 éyxpareia). Here there are verbal echoes of 
Thucydides I 76, but the tone is different. 

Various other indications of the relation to Plato can 
be mentioned. In his use of quotations (13, 86, 11, and 
63) and in his sophistical reinterpretation of a well 
known story (86), Aristides seems to be imitating the 
playful manner of Plato. The image of the chorus of 
the civilized world singing in perfect harmony recurs in 
the Roman Oration from time to time as we have noted, 
and here too Aristides is imitating Plato, who, for ex- 
ample, begins and ends the Republic with a journey and 
intersperses frequent references to journeys throughout, 
so as to create the atmosphere of a long journey. 
Dorothy Tarrant, “ Imagery in Plato’s Republic,” Cl. Q. 
40: 27-34, 1946, calls attention to this and to other 
examples in the Republic and speaks of “a system of 
recurring images.” That is an apt description of what 
we have in the Roman Oration, not Leitmotive but re- 
curring images in phrases or single words. Among the 
latter, words and phrases which, though not used 
throughout in an ancient manner, nevertheless convey 
an impression of ancient cosmologies are particularly 
common. Sometimes the very contrast of meaning 
heightens the effect. This quality gives the Roman Ora- 
tion a poetical character that is difficult for a translator, 
who can seldom reproduce without excessive artificiality 
more than the surface meaning of words and who of 
course cannot find English words with exactly the same 
range ; but it makes the Greek text fascinating. Words 
like “cosmos,” “ order,” “all,” “ whole,” “ great,” 
“ one,” “ necessity ” have a ring in Greek that they do 
not have in English even for classical scholars. Words 
suggesting growth or decay are skillfully used in the 
right places. Above all, the ubiquitous word dpyy, which 
means “ rule” or “ empire,” is heavily loaded with cos- 
mological overtones, as Cornford observes in his note to 
the Timaeus 48, a section in which Plato used apyxy ten 
times in addition to verbal forms of the same word. 
Thus Aristides follows Plato by repetition of some 
words to evoke a mood and of other words with fluctu- 
ating sense to bring out a contrast. Serving a double 
purpose, they express what Aristides has to say at the 
moment and they contribute to creating the atmosphere 
or tone of an ancient cosmology. 

With the decline of good opportunities for delibera- 
tive and forensic oratory the relative importance of 
epideictic oratory in rhetorical education had enor- 
mously increased. The poetical oration, of which Aris- 
tides became the great proponent, had begun to attract 
more attention, and therefore Plato, who had composed 
and scattered many poetical speeches throughout his 
philosophical works, had a new and central importance 
for the rhetors, however badly they (like Aristides) 
may have felt about certain views of Plato. Aristides 
disapproved strongly of Plato’s historical judgments and 
his theories of education, but nevertheless he profoundly 
admired Plato and even rated him more highly than he 
rated Isocrates or Demosthenes. At the end of his long 
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work On Rhetoric (XLV Dindorf) Aristides calls 
Plato “the father and teacher of the rhetors,” and he 
apologizes for his attack on Plato’s attitude toward 
rhetoric by asking indulgence, on the grounds that 
though he held Plato the Beautiful in high esteem, he 
esteemed the gods of eloquence even more. 

Rated as a poet and orator of the highest quality, 
Plato stood, at least for Aristides‘and some of the other 
rhetors, in a very different position from that of any 
other Greek philosopher. There is no reason to suspect 
Aristides of insincerity in describing Plato sympatheti- 
cally as “ the father and teacher of the rhetors ” ; and so 
it is not at all surprising to find him praising the Roman 
Cosmos and the Roman State in terms reminiscent of 
Plato or in terms sometimes fully intelligible only in 
the light of Plato’s thought. It does not follow that 
every reminiscence carries all the implications of indebt- 
edness or that he meant to suggest specific passages of 
Plato to the audience, but surely he intended to evoke a 
consciousness of the great prose of classical eloquence 
including the Platonic prose hymn. However, in his 
attitude toward the Politicus Aristides already appears 
occasionally and facetiously as a contradictor of Plato. 

In the myth of the Politicus 269c-273d time is divided 
into two periods, a period of growth, beauty and happi- 
ness, when the god is at the helm, and a period of 
decline, violence and misery, when the god lets go the 
rudder. In one period things go forward, in the other 
period they are in reverse, until at last men will be born 
old. Some faint memory of an early happy period has 
survived in stories about the Age of Cronos, whereas 
the present age, the so-called Age of Zeus, is the un- 
happy period. In the Roman Oration 103-104 Aristides 
says that the Age of Cronos was the time of violence, 
while the Age of Zeus, the present age, is the happy 
period. 

The purpose of the myth, of course, was to help in 
understanding the nature of the true ruler. In the 
present age there are, according to Plato, three constitu- 
tions, one of which, in the good form, is that under a 
king or basileus. But in the ideal world of the opposite 
period the ruler was more than a mortal. Formerly, 
says Aristides in section 90, there seemed to be three 
constitutions, but now the Romans have created some- 
thing superior and unique under a ruler of more than 
kingly dignity. 

There are other possible reflections of the Politicus in 
the Roman Oration. For instance, the Stranger argues 
that it is absurd to divide mankind with distinctions into 
Hellenes and Barbarians, which is merely a negative 
term, and that one cannot logically set off a mere num- 
ber from the rest (Politicus 262d-e). Playing on other 
meanings of the word “number” such as “ unit” and 
“limit,” Aristides (sections 67a and 73) argues that the 
Romans have succeeded in separating the military in 
units away from the rest. Furthermore, the world is 
now divided very logically into Romans and non- 
Romans (section 63). 
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Among other ways in which Plato’s writing finds re- 
flection in the Roman Oration is in the attitude toward 
passionate admiration. Democritus of Abdera, partly in 
opposition to Gorgias of Leontini,’? had set up imper- 
turbability (d4@apBia) as an ideal in the famous work of 
which Seneca translated the title as De tranquillitate, 
but Plato in the Theaetetus 155d says that admiration 
(7d Oavpdfew) is the passion of a philosopher and that 
there is no other origin of philosophy than that. Unlike 
Gorgias, Aristides does not speak of enthusiasm as ¢jA0os 
and dos, but he expresses repeatedly an enthusiastic 
admiration for Rome’s achievement in terms which are 
perhaps meant to suggest “the passion of a philoso- 
pher.” In the Hellenistic Period, on the other hand, 
imperturbability had triumphed as a philosophical ideal, 
as Horace, Epistle I 6, “ Nil admirari,” will remind the 
reader. 

The Roman Oration has so many reminiscences of 
Plato’s style and Platonic passages that to the writer 
Aristides seems to have had the Dialogues of Plato, 
particularly the Laws, the Timaeus, and the Critias, 
very much in mind as he prepared a work in which he 
combined the praise of an ideal state with elements of a 
cosmological poem. The question whether or not he 
wished the audience to recognize much or any of that 
similarity of style need not be raised, but a certain re- 
flection of it appears certainly from time to time. Be- 
cause the writer feels this, he would draw up a different 
outline of the Oration from that given by Mesk or by 
Sieveking. He would outline it in the following scheme 
to bring out what Aristides actually says and the con- 
necting background of his thought.*? 


“W. Voligraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, 117 f., Leyden, 
Brill, 1952. 

** The writer believes that Aristides thinks in terms of the 
Good World-Soul and the Bad World-Soul, of which the 
Platonic origin is obvious, but also in terms of a pre-cosmic soul 
distinct from both of the former. Now Plutarch, On the Birth 
of the Soul 1015c, read a pre-cosmic World-Soul into the 
Timaeus (cf. P. Thévenaz, L’aéme du monde, le devenir et la 
matiére ches Plutarque, 67-80, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1938), 
and probably so did Aristides. It goes without saying that the 
Plato of Aristides is not only the Plato of his own reading but 
also Plato as interpreted by Plutarch, by his own teacher Alex- 
ander of Cotyaeum (see Wilamowitz, Der Rhetor Aristeides, 
Sitsungsb. Berlin, 333 ff., 1925), and by the famous sophist Alex- 
ander of Seleuceia, who was nicknamed “ Clay-Plato.” The deep 
influence of Plato on the style of Dio Chrysostom did not escape 
H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, 464, Berlin, 
1898. A more intense interest in Plato among students of philoso- 
phy in this period is worth noting, though it probably had little 
direct influence upon Aristides. For an appreciation of Gaius of 
Pergamum as a popularizer of Plato’s philosophy see Willy 
Theiler, Tacitus und die antike Schicksalslehre, Phyllobolia fiir 
Peter Von der Miihll, 35-90, Basel, Schwabe, 1946, with criti- 
cism by H. Cherniss, AJP 71: 84f., 1950; and for a general 
survey see R. E. Witt, Albinus and the history of middle Pla- 
tonism, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1937. 
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OUTLINE OF THE ORATION 


I. Prooemium 1-5 


II. Rome’s situation and character 6-13 
a, Situation, size, and character of city 6-8 
b. Universality of Rome’s empire 9-10. 
c. Riches accumulated in city 11-13 


III. Comparisons 14-70 
A. Transition 14 
B. Comparisons of former world empires and that of 
Rome as a true cosmos 15-39 
1. Empires under rule of those merely called 
basileis 15-27 
a. The pre-civic Persian Empire 15-23 
1. Weak control over inferior body of a 
world empire 15-17 
2. Unhappiness of rulers (movements of the 
bad soul) 18-20 
3. Unhappiness of subjects (movements of 
the body) 21-22 
4. Disharmony (disproportion) 23 
b. The Macedonian Empire 24-27 
1. Unhappiness of Alexander the Great who 
had no chance to display the royal art 
of government 24-26 
2. Unhappiness of other Macedonian basi- 
leis who were mere satraps 27 
2. The civic Roman Empire under presidency of 
a real basileus 28-29 
a. Complete body of a world empire 28 
b. Perfection of empire 29-39 
1. Harmony of rulers and ruled (proportion 
between movements of soul and body) 
29-31 
2. Charismatic authority of the president 
32-33 
. Firmness of control and beneficence of 


rule 34-39 


w 


C. Transition: The Roman Empire surpasses not 
only former world empires in the virtues of the 
body but in the virtues of the soul every Hel- 
lenic hegemony (i.e. leadership in a league of 
cities) 40-42. 


D. Comparison of former hegemonies with that of 
Rome as a true cosmos 43-70 
1. Hellenic hegemonies 43-57 
a. Powers briefly replaced each other in un- 
popular rule over mere disiecta membra 
of a world empire 43-44 
b. Unhappiness of the cities ruled 45-50 
1. Under Athenians 45-46 
2. Under Lacedaemonians 47-49 
3. Under Thebans 50 
c. Unhappiness of the ruling city in best Hel- 
lenic hegemony (disorder in the precosmic 
soul) 51-57 
2. The Roman hégemonia (=hegemony or prin- 
cipate) 58-70 
a. Rule of the better for the good of all 58-66 
1. Roman discovery of the art of world gov- 
ernment 58 
2. Wide extension of citizenship to better 
elements everywhere 59-64 
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3. Kind protection of all and firmness of 
control 65-66 
4. Security 67-68 
b. Loyalty and revival of the cities under 
Rome’s hégemonia 69-70 


IV. Works of great perfection in the Roman cosmos 72-91 
A. The Roman army 72-89 
1. Transition 72-73 
2. Manner of recruitment 74-78 
3. Moenia mundi 79-84 
4. Organization and training 85-89 
B. The Roman constitution 90-91 


V. Happiness or full development of the Roman world 92- 
107 
A. The Oikoumené or world body 92-106 
1. Its present growth, beauty, and health 92-99 
2. Its security and orderliness 100-104 
3. Divine blessings of a truly Golden Age 105-106 
B. The imperial administration or world soul 107 


VI. Epilogue 108-109 


RELATION TO THE LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALIZATIONS 


OF REAL STATES 


THE 


Others have already emphasized, what we shall rele- 
gate to the commentary, the points in which the Roman 
Oration conforms with the rhetorical doctrine of Me- 
nander and pseudo-Menander on the proper way to 
praise a city. Aristides, however, does not praise Rome 
just as a city, but as an empire and as a city with a 
moral claim to the hegemony of the Hellenes. The 
hegemony of the Hellenes was a subject so important 
that it could not be satisfactorily treated in a general 
discussion of encomiums of cities; it was a different 
subject (on which we have no ancient treatise) rather 
than a subdivision of the same. Three other real cities 
had in the fourth century B. c. pretended to this right: 
(1) the impressive claim of Athens rested on achieve- 
ments and on a spiritual quality, its sophia (= skill or 
wisdom), which gave civilization and a more abundant 
life to the Hellenes; (2) the impressive claim of Sparta 
rested on achievements and on its self-control which 
made the Spartan courage famous and which, before the 
demoralization during and after the Peloponnesian War, 
won them a reputation for unselfish service in the cause 
of Greece; '* (3) the negligible claim of Thebes rested 
on no spiritual quality whatsoever but on a single 
achievement. 

3ut if we do not have a special treatise devoted to 
orations in praise of a city as worthy of hegemony, we 
do have the greatest such oration, the Panegyric of 
Isocrates, of which, as Mesk has shown, many verbal 
echoes, some distant and some rather close, occur in the 
Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides. The great im- 


*® This is emphasized, perhaps overemphasized, by H. Berve, 
Sparta, Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut, 1937. 
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portance of the Panegyric as an inspiration to the author 
of the Roman Oration lies in the supreme expression of 
a common assumption that hegemony is an honor de- 
served by a city’s proof of innate leadership through 
prize-winning exhibitions of superiority, as it were, and 
by her long record of benefactions to the common cause 
of Hellenism. For Isocrates and the men of his time 
the Battle of Marathon and the defense of Thermopylae 
were agonistical achievements, proving that Athens and 
Sparta were worthy of hegemony. Accordingly, Aris- 
tides exerts himself to show that Rome has produced 
the greatest agénisma of all: “ To surpass the Hellenes 
in wisdom and restraint, while outdoing the barbarians 
in riches and in might, seems to me a great achievement 
and one fulfilling the ideal and more glorious than every 
other” (41). Similarly Aristides accents the benefi- 
cence of Rome: “ Gifts never cease from you to the 
cities (=the Hellenes), and it is impossible to determine 
who the major beneficiaries have been because your 
kindness is the same to all’ (98). In the Panegyric 80 
Isocrates supports the claim of Athens by saying that 
she treated the Hellenes tenderly and not outrageously ; 
for this Aristides particularly praises Rome. 

Thus the role which Aristides assigns to Rome as 
hégemon of the cities descends from the ideals publi- 
cized in the Panegyric of Isocrates. In the Panegyric, 
however, Isocrates proposed a joint hegemony to be 
shared between Athens and Sparta. In the Roman 
Oration, on the other hand, Aristides praises Rome as 
actually combining the virtues of an ideal Athens with 
those of an ideal Sparta, so that Rome appears as a 
peculiarly ideal leader of the Hellenic cities. 

In the praise of Athens and of Sparta, then, we meet 
the essence of the rhetorical tradition behind the oration, 
which descends from a group of speeches and other 
works in justification of a moral claim advanced by one 
or the other to the hegemony of the Hellenes. Aristides, 
who in section 9 at the outset calls attention to Athens 
and Sparta, tries to show that the claim of Rome is in 
every way just as impressive morally and that Roman 
rule is without the faults which totally destroyed the 
moral basis of the claims of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 
The idea that Rome brings together happily the char- 
acters of both Athens and Sparta comes to the surface 
notably in section 61. Whereas others gave Rome more 
the character of Sparta, and continued the old antithesis 
between Athens and Sparta as an antithesis between 
Athens and Rome, Aristides combines the ideal Athens 
and the ideal Sparta into an ideal Rome. 

Part of the ancestry, the Athenian branch, goes back 
to the Athens of the Persian Wars which placed itself 
at the service of Hellas, and to the Athens of Pericles, 
to an Athens that tried to be the School of Hellas, not 
just the tyrant city of the Aegean. The spirit of an 
Athens ready to bring blessings to the world received 
noble expression in the Triptolemus of Sophocles, who 
turned an ancient mythological figure into a symbol 
which the Athenian delegate held up proudly before the 
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disillusioned Hellenes at the Peace Conference of 371 
B. c. and to which Isocrates alluded in the Panegyric 29, 
The echo still reverberates in a climactic passage of the 
Roman Oration 101. 

The mart in the center of the Greek world came from 
the freedom of the seas established by Athenian leader- 
ship; it made a higher standard of living possible for 
all the Hellenes. This theme, so familiar from the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles and from the Panegyric of 
Isocrates, reappears in the Roman Oration 11-13. 

In the Areopagiticus Isocrates, who calls its govern- 
ment a city’s soul (14) and who urges the Athenians 
to adopt a mixed constitution, praises an ideal Athens 
of the past, an Athens to whom most of the Hellenes 
gave themselves willingly (80), an Athens in which 
they had confidence, an Athens with a more perfect 
(axpiBeorépa) constitution (57), an Athens in which 
there was no envy (31). In the Roman Oration Aris- 
tides claims that the Hellenes are Rome’s willing fol- 
lowers (68), that there is no envy in the Roman Empire 
(65), and in section 29 he particularly praises the Ro- 
man Empire for its perfection (dxpiBea). One com- 
ment of Isocrates is most interesting: after describing 
the (ideal) constitution of the ancestors, he asks “ How 
could one find a more firm or more just démokratia than 
this, which puts the ablest men in charge of public 
affairs, and gives the people control of these men?” Of 
course the ideal state which passed for the constitution 
of the ancestors was not really a démokratia but did 
provide equality, isovozia, which was the ideal of democ- 
racy and a synonym for démokratia.** Hence Isocrates 
can claim that it is now the Lacedaemonians who have 
the best démokratia, but he really means that both the 
ancient Athens respectful of the Areopagus and the 
contemporary Sparta have true isonomia instead of a 
false isonomia. Now in section 38 Aristides, who has 
just described the administration of the Roman Empire, 
demands, “ Are not these advantages beyond every 
démokratia?”’ He means, “ Are not these conditions 
better than every full local sovereignty?” But he goes 
on to praise the wonderful 7sonomia provided by Rome; 
so he also means, “ Is not this true tsonomuia better than 
the false isonomia of every extreme democracy?” 

In the curious dialogue which constitutes the last 
section of the Panathenaic Oration of Isocrates, the 
critic says of the oration (246) : 

You have deliberately chosen to compose a discourse which 
is not at all like any other, but which to those who read it 
casually will appear to be ingenuous and easy to compre- 
hend, though to those who scan it thoroughly and endeavor 
to see in it what has escaped all others it will reveal itself 
as difficult and hard to understand, packed with history and 
philosophy, and filled with all manner of devices and fictions 
—not the kind of fictions which, used with evil intent, are 
wont to injure one’s fellow-citizens, but the kind which, 
used by the cultivated mind, are able to benefit or to delight 


one’s audience (Norlin’s translation in-the Loeb Classical 
Library). 





**G. Vlastos, Isonomia, Amer. Jour. Philol., forthcoming. 
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This is the kind of appreciation which Aristides hoped 
to earn as he undertook the Roman Oration, so unique 
in many ways, packed with a kind of history and phi- 
losophy and full of the fictions of a “ cultivated ” mind. 

Another line of the Roman Oration’s literary ancestry 
goes back through or beyond Polybius to the constitu- 
tions composed by Critias and Xenophon. These were 
encomiums quite different from the kind of studies made 
by Aristotle. What remains of Critias is too scanty to 
help us, but the Republic of the Lacedaemonians com- 
posed by (or attributed to) Xenophon shows that the 
ideal Sparta is an ancestor of the late rhetor’s ideal 
Rome. The latter has the advantages attributed to 
Sparta plus many other advantages. The ideal Sparta, 
whose function had now been absorbed by the ideal 
Rome, once played a great part in the psychology of the 
intellectual and social élite, as F. Ollier demonstrated in 
his thesis, Le mirage spartiate (Paris, 1933). Xeno- 
phon’s Republic of the Lacedaemonians was of course 
familiar to Aristides who in section 9 clearly echoes 
Xenophon Lac. I 1. At Sparta, says Xenophon Lac. 
XV (xiv) 6, only the ephors on their official chairs 
remain seated when the king enters ; Aristides (32) says 
that absolutely no one remains seated on hearing even 
the mere mention of the ruler’s name. The Roman 
governors setting an example of obedience (Roman 
Oration 31 and 36) may be even directly influenced by 
Xenophon Lac. VIII 2 on the speedy obedience of the 
chief Spartans. Both Xenophon Lac. VI 4 and Aristides 
(66) praise the constitution for suiting both rich and 
poor. The recurrent statement “you devised (in- 
vented) ”’ sometimes reminds one not only of Plato on 
the Demiurge but of Xenophon on Lycurgus. 

Also the ideal Sparta of the philosophers of the fourth 
century has left its mark. “ For the disciples of Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes,” says Ollier,?® “ the much vaunted 
constitution of Lacedaemon has no importance. For 
them Sparta is exclusively a school of virtue, the last 
asylum of the life according to nature.” In section 91 
Aristides asserts that only the Romans are rulers ac- 
cording to nature. Admiration for Sparta in the fourth 
century was part of the psychological equipment of all 
those discontented with democracy and its ways,’* so 
that in section 38 Aristides really echoes many speakers 
and writers about the Sparta of the fourth century when 
he points to the Roman World and asks the question, 
“Is this not better than every démokratia?” An- 
cient Sparta was after all the only Greek city which‘ 
Polybius considered worthy of comparison with Rome, 
which in his opinion had reached its peak during the 
Second Punic War and was, as he wrote, already show- 
ing signs of inevitable decadence. Topoi invented for 
praise of the Lacedaemonian constitution were in the 
second and first ‘centuries readapted for praise of the 
Roman, which supplanted the Lacedaemonian as the 


*° Le mirage spartiate, 3, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1933. 
1° Tbid., 49. 
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living example of the ideal mixed constitution, and as’ 


the model for military discipline, and sometimes even 
as a school of virtue. Just as Xenophon, Lac. XII and 
XIII, gave special attention to the Lacedaemonian sys- 
tem of encampment, so Polybius chose this aspect of 
the Roman system for special treatment. Just as Xeno- 
phon emphasized the balance of the monarchical, aristo- 
cratic and (would-be) democratic features in the 
Lacedaemonian constitution, so Polybius emphasized the 
checks and balances of the same elements in the Roman. 
Lacedaemonian analogues lie behind many details in the 
Polybian analysis of Roman institutions. We shall treat 
elsewhere the influence of Polybius on Aristides, and we 
content ourselves here with an indication that for pur- 
poses of rhetorical training Sparta and Rome repre- 
sented much the same kind of city: those who praised 
Rome may have drawn on an extensive literature of 
encomiums but were particularly indebted to those in 
praise of Sparta. . ; 

If, then, in one main line the Roman Oration descends 
from ancient cosmologies and Plato, in another main 
line it descends through Critias, Xenophon, Polybius, 
and Plutarch from an idealization of an historical state. 

Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus offered both an idealiza- 
tion and cosmology of Sparta, and it had a direct and 
most important influence upon Aristides. Plutarch 
(29,1) not only represented the finished product as a 
cosmos 27 but actually compared the work of Lycurgus 
with that of the Demiurge of Plato’s Timaeus. Before 
Lycurgus began, Sparta was a sick body (5,3), but 
Lycurgus restored it to health and created a harmonia 
(Lycurgus 7, 5; 27, 8; 31, 3; Synkrisis 1, 6: cf. the 
Roman Oration 66). In the companion piece, the Life 
of Numa 20, Plutarch draws a parallel between the 
Rome of Numa Pompilius and the ideal state of Plato’s 
Laws. It is not improbable that Aristides received the 
basic idea for the Roman Oration from a reading of this 
pair of Lives, of which other reflections occur, notably 
in section 99. Plutarch merely suggests a comparison 
with Platonic literature; Aristides has taken an idea 
which Plutarch mentions casually, and has developed it 
with elaborate care. 

In the Hellenistic Period flattering speakers may still 
have supported the claim of Athens and Sparta to the 
hegemony of the Greeks, but surely the schemata de- 
veloped for this type of oration were very easily trans- 
ferred to the capital cities of Hellenistic kingdoms, so 
that the rhetorical tradition for the praise of a city with 
a claim to hegemony remained a very vigorous one. The 
chief such city was Alexandria by Egypt, but Antioch 
on the Orontes and even Pergamum doubtless received 
their share of such tributes. In the Antiochikos of 
Libanius (Oratio XI Foerster 100-104) the city of 
Antioch and the Seleucid Empire are conflated in pre- 
cisely the way that Aristides conflates the city and the 
empire of Rome. Libanius, who was a great admirer of 


17 See also Herodotus I. 65, 4. 
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Aelius Aristides, may have borrowed the idea from the 
latter, but it is more probable that both Libanius here 
and Aristides in the Roman Oration were working in a 
Hellenistic tradition. The irreconcilable attitude of the 
Alexandrines, unique among Greek cities of the second 
and third centuries after Christ, sprang from a feeling, 
fostered for centuries, that the Greeks of Alexandria had 
a moral right to hegemony and that the Romans were 
mere upstarts who had despoiled them. 

We should have a very false idea of the development 
if we limited ourselves merely to the praise of Athens 
and Sparta. We shall have to use our imagination and 
try in the absence of real evidence to reconstruct what 
would have happened to the ancient themes when a 
spiritual descendant of Isocrates received Alexandria as 
his subject. He would surely have counted the king 
and the Ptolemaic officials as part of Greek Alexandria, 
and this would inevitably have led to a conflation of the 
city and the empire. If Isocrates had no compunction 
about expatiating in the Helen on the attitude of mytho- 
logical characters like Theseus, or about crediting 
Athens in the Panegyric with the noble sentiments 
alleged for Triptolemus, the descendant of Isocrates 
would have had no compunction about assigning a large 
portion of his encomium of Alexandria to Alexander the 
Great and of crediting the Alexandrines with whatever 
noble intentions he could remember or invent for Alex- 
ander, and with the very deeds of Alexander. The city 
derives its character from its founder, and so the deeds 
and intentions of Alexander are a natural element in an 
encomium of Alexandria. Expatiating on the overthrow 
of Achaemenid rule with sarcastic references to what the 
Hellenes of earlier times had considered great achieve- 
ments, the orator could create the impression that some- 
how the forebears of the Alexandrines had performed 
an agdnisma more glorious than every other. The Greek 
cities who now turned to the Ptolemaic court for assis- 
tance against the Macedonians, etc., would have been 
pictured as willing Hellenes following the hegemony of 
Alexandria.’* If the name of Alexandria sounded in- 
appropriate for the ideal leader, the orator could refer 
instead to “the great city,” a term undeniably appro- 
priate to Alexandria and loaded with heroic overtones 
from the /liad. If the late foundation of Alexandria 


** 1 raise the question whether Athenaeus VI 201 d-e (from 
Callixeinus of Rhodes on the procession at Alexandria in 270 
B.C.) has not preserved a description of a group representing 
the free cities of old Greece and the liberated cities of Asia and 
the islands as no longer looking to the discredited leadership of 
Athens and Sparta but following the virtuous and productive 
hegemony of Alexandria. (The prominence of Corinth in the 
group may have been compensation for regrettable absences). 
This, of course, would have been an interpretation flattering to 
the spectators of the procession, but it is not the interpretation 
of V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks 2-8, Oxford, Black- 
well, 1938, or of W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 2: 229-231, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948. But surely Ptolemy II was trying 
to make Alexandria appear the capital of the civilized world 
(cf. M. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion 2: 150, 
Munich, Beck, 1950). 
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seemed a disadvantageous element in the picture, its 
ancestry could be stretched back another 260 years to 
the date at which some settlement of Greeks was made 
at Rhacotis.1® Praise of the constitution of Alexandria 
would have been difficult ; but the descendant of. Isocra- 
tes, remembering the Areopagiticus, might have told the 
audience that Alexandrines had equality of civic rights 
and privileges, i.e. isonomia. He would explain that 
they had a true isonomia, not the false isonomia of 
extreme democracy (or oligarchy). An aristocracy of 
merit received all the chief posts, and the Demos (which 
in truth had been politically neutralized with an early 
abolition of the city council) was able to get whatever it 
wanted from the great archon who was truly one of 
kingly dignity.” 

It is particularly interesting to ask ourselves what the 
indispensable synkriseis or odious comparisons to bring 
out the merit of Alexandria most clearly would have 
been like. Undoubtedly there would have been compari- 
sons with Athens and Sparta, but the cennection with 
Alexander would have imposed also a new kind of com- 
parison, that between the empires destroyed and founded 
by Alexander. Had not Alexandria been founded to 
serve as the capital of Alexander’s empire? Was it not, 
in fact, the burial place of Alexander and the seat of 
imperial government ever since? If the record had been 
preserved, we should probably find that the main con- 
tribution of the encomiasts of Alexandria to the rhetori- 
cal tradition was a series of basic arguments or topoi on 
the deficiencies of those three “ universal” empires 
which preceded that of Alexander and on the brave new 
world which Alexander was about to create when he 
died. 

By this necessary, not idle, speculation the writer has 
tried to impress upon the reader how much Aristides may 
have owed, for all his classicism, to the rhetoricians and 
rhetorically educated historians of the Hellenistic Period. 
He was not the first to describe Rome as a universal em- 
pire. Everyone after Polybius had done so, and Dionys- 
ius of Halicarnassus in the introduction to his Roman 
Antiquities presents in fully developed outline a scheme 
of comparisons between the Roman Empire and the tradi- 
tional defunct empires, now four in number, which pre- 
ceded it. As Kaibel *t has shown, there is a close anal- 
ogy here between Dionysius and Aristides, and also 
between Dionysius and Appian, in the treatment of the 
subject, and Kaibel is right in attributing much signifi- 
cance to the role of Dionysius in the development of a 
rhetorical tradition here. 

Perhaps part of an early Hellenistic encomium of 
Alexandria has survived after all. A papyrus of the 





*® Papyrus bibl. univ. Giss. 46 col. II, lines 16-23. 

*° Tt is well known that the Ptolemies accepted current Greek 
philosophical ideas on kingship. See the literature cited by 
Rostovtzeff, SEHHW 1379. 

*tG. Kaibel, Dionysios von Halikarnass und die Sophistik, 
Hermes 20: 497-513, 1885. However, Kaibel does not consider 
a rhetorical tradition for praise of Alexandria. 
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first century B. c.** contains fragments of two works of 
prose, of which only the first concerns us here. It ends 
with a consideration of the three traditional forms of 
government (cf. Roman Oration*90) and an approval 
of kingship, then with a reference to the settlement of 
Egypt along the Nile up to the border (compare Roman 
Oration 81), then with a striking tribute to Alexandria, 
then with an appreciation of the ruler as a man without 
arrogance whose character surpasses that of other men 
(cf. Roman Oration 107 and 89). This is a rhetorical 
work, not a treatise on kingship, but an encomium, 
which I at least prefer to interpret as an encomium of 
Alexandria from the time of the second Ptolemy.** 
Lines 28-31 read, “ The other cities are towns of their 
adjacent territory, but are villages of Alexandria. For 
the civilized world has Alexandria as a town.” It seems 
to me that this very passage is imitated in section 61, 
“ What another city is to its own boundaries and terri- 
tory, this city is to the boundaries and territory of the 
entire civilized world, as if the latter were a country 
district and she had been appointed common town.” 
Moreover, the pretension of Ptolemy II, hence of 
Alexandria, to leadership of the cities (a common phrase 
of Aristides), goes back demonstrably to the influence of 
his sister and consort Arsinoe II. Evolving a policy of 
building on a union of Athens and Sparta, Ptolemy 
emerged as the great champion of Hellenic freedom as 
we know from the Athenian decree proposed by Chre- 


monides in 267 B.c., of which the procemium reads as 
follows in S1G* 434/5: 


Previously the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians and 
the allies of each, establishing friendship and a common 
alliance among them, fought many glorious battles, strug- 
gling in unison against those who were trying to enslave 
the cities. As a result they acquired renown for themselves 
and provided freedom for the rest of the Hellenes. Now 
when similar times have befallen all Hellas because of men 
who are trying to destroy the laws and the ancestral con- 
stitution in every city, King Ptolemy in accordance with the 
policy of his ancestors and sister appears plainly as a 
zealous supporter of the common freedom of the Hellenes. 
The Demos of the Athenians has made an alliance with him 
and has voted also to call upon the rest of the Hellenes to 
adopt the same policy. Likewise the Lacedaemonians, who 
are friends and allies of King Ptolemy, together with the 
Elians, Achaeans, Tegeates, Mantineans, Orchomenians, 
Phialeans, Caphyeans, Cretaeans, all who belong to the sym- 
machy of the Lacedaemonians and Areus and the other 
allies, have voted an alliance also with the Athenians and 


** Berliner Klassikertexte aus den staatlichen Museen su Ber- 
lin 7, Berl. Pap. P, 13045, 1923. 

** A. Korte, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 7: 240, 1924, assigns 
it to the early Ptolemaic Period and compares what the speaker 
says about the ruler’s loyalty to friends with what Theocritus 
said about Ptolemy Philadelphus. If lines 39-40 are, as I believe, 
a reference to the official establishment of the cult of Soter and 
Berenice by Ptolemy Philadelphus, the encomium may well have 
been delivered at the great victory celebration described by 
Callixeinus of Rhodes. The theme of the primacy of Alexandria 
ties the encomium and the procession together in my interpreta- 
tion, and some great speech must have been made on that 
occasion. 
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have dispatched ambassadors from their synedrion to the 
Demos. The delegates who have come from them declare 
the noble sentiments which the Lacedaemonians and Areus 
and the other members of the symmachy entertain for the 
Demos, and they have brought with them the agreement 
concerning the alliance. Therefore in order that a common 
front might arise against those who have now in violation 
of justice and treaty outraged the cities, and that the Hel- 


’ 


lenes might stand with King Ptolemy and with each other 
in the common struggle, and in future with their concord 
preserve the cities, be it resolved, etc. 


When we separate these ideas from an Athenian 
environment and recast them in our imagination into a 
form suitable for use in an encorhium of the Alexandria 
of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe, an important element in the 
rhetorical tradition behind the praise of Rome stands out 
more clearly. 


THE ROLE OF THE DEMIURGE 


Ioannes Lydus, a Greek writer of the time, of Jus- 
tinian, has left us the following note about the names of 
Rome in his work De mensibus IV 73: 


The city had three names, a ritual name, a hieratic name, 
a political name,—a ritual name as if Eros, since all were 
possessed with a divine love for the city ...., a hieratic 
name Flora as if blooming ...., a political name Roma. 
Now the hieratic name was clear to all and could be pro- 
nounced without fear, but to only the pontiffs had it been 
permitted to pronounce, during the sacred rites, the ritual 
name. 


Obviously Lydus thought that the secret name of 
Rome was Amor, i.e. Roma spelled backwards. Now 
the Greeks of the time of*Aelius Aristides would have 
been aware that Rome had a secret name, because the 
fact had been advertised by no‘ less a writer than Plu- 
tarch, Roman Questions LXI: “ Why may not that 
deity, whether male or female, in whose especial pro- 
tection Rome lies, be mentioned, inquired after or 
named: which prohibition is sanctioned by religious 
scruples, for they record that Valerius Soranus came to 
a bad end by revealing the secret?” *4 

The secret name of Rome has called forth considerable 
discussion among modern scholars,**> but here we are 
concerned merely with the strong probability that Aris- 
tides knew of the existence of a secret name and the 
further probability that he too was aware that some 
thought the secret name was Amor. What the secret 
name really was does not concern us. When the identi- 
fication was first made by someone cannot, of course, be 
discovered, but it is surely possible that the identification 
of Rome with Amor accompanied the rise of the idea of 


** Translation by H. J. Rose, The Roman questions of 


Plutarch, 145 f., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924. 

2° Among recent discussions the following two may be men- 
tioned: P. De Angelis, Roma, Il Nome Arcano, Rome-Milan, 
Mediterranea, 1947, is a popular work without references; A. 
3relich, Die geheime Schutzgoitheit von Rom (Albae Vigiliae, 
N.F. 6), Ziirich, 1949, reviewed by S. Weinstock, JRS 40: 
149 f., 1950. 
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a Roman Cosmos, in view of the ancient antitheses of 
Eros and Necessity, Friendliness and Strife, especially 
when men like T. Quinctius Flamininus insisted that 
the Romans were the Aeneadae, hence children of 
Venus or Aphrodite. If, then, it is permissible to make 
this association, we may suppose that the identification 
was Hellenistic ; but even if not Hellenistic, it was surely 
made before Aelius Aristides, because it antedates the 
destruction of Pompeii where a significant graffito has 
been discovered on the wall of a house in Region I: 


ROMA 
O M 
M O 
A MOR 


The first editor, M. Della Corte, described the word 
as the “parola quadrata.”*° Magaldi*’ treated the 
graffito as a mere jest of lovers. De Angelis ** com- 
mented justly, “ Questa iscrizione ci mostra la Roma 
Quadrata nel suo nome volgare e in quello sacro: Roma 
il nome a tutti noto, Amor il nome creduto arcano.” *° 

In summary, it was known that there was a secret 
name of Rome, and a connection between the words 
Roma and Amor in certain minds was already present 
in the time of Aelius Aristides, who, as we know from 
the Roman Oration 8, attached importance to the sig- 
nificance of names. 

If the Roman Oration is partly a cosmology like the 
speech of Timaeus in Plato’s dialogue, the Aeneadae 
themselves would take the place of the divine De- 
miurge.*® Throughout, Aristides narrates the creation 
of the Cosmos in the second person plural: “ you in- 
vented,” “ you thought,” or “ you did ” such and such." 


*° Notizie degli Scavi, 465, no. 200, 1929. 
8297, 1952. 

** Emilio Magaldi, Echi di Roma a Pompei, Rivista di Studi 
Pompeiani 2: 35 f., 1936. 

*° Pietro De Angelis, Roma, 11 Nome Arcano, 30, 1947. 

*’ The concept of the Roma Quadrata played a part in Roman 
augural science. See F. Castagnoli, Roma Quadrata, Studies 
Presented to David Moore Robinson 389-399, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington Univ., 1951, and the literature there cited. 

*°In this connection also the kinship between an idealized 
Rome and the Spartan mirage must be remembered. Sparta was 
a cosmos and had a Demiurge. The Demiurge of the Spartan 
Cosmos was a man, Lycurgus, with whom Plutarch compared 
Numa Pompilius. However, when an ancient view of their his- 
toricity is taken, Numa can be compared to Lycurgus as a great 
lawgiver but neither as the author of an unchanging cosmos nor 
as the author of the currently idealized Roman Republic. It is 
no lawgiver but the Roman People who have traditionally 
created the Roman Republic. Even Cato contrasted the Roman 
constitution with those of other cities precisely by emphasizing 
this (Cicero, De Re Publica II 2 and 37: cf. V. Péschl, Rém- 
ischer Staat und griechisches Staatsdenken bei Cicero: Unter- 
suchungen su Ciceros Schrift De Re Publica [Neue deutsche 
Forschungen, Abt. klass. Philologie 5] ch. II, 1936). 

* Cf. Demosthenes X VIII 88, “ When I say ‘ you,’ I mean the 
city.” 


Also CIL 4, Suppl. 3 
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But beyond the many Romans who change and pass he 
and his audience think of the one Rome which remains. 
The Demiurge of the Timaeus delegated the details to 
the lesser gods. The one and great Rome is the true 
demiurge of the Roman Cosmos, but Aristides never 
mentions the goddess Roma, who enjoyed cult honors in 
all cities. When he speaks of Rome in terms of a divine 
demiurge, he never mentions any name, but in the cli- 
mactic passage of section 102 Aristides particularly 
praises Rome for encouraging marriage everywhere, and 
in the climactic passage of section 100 Rome is praised 
in terms suitable for a hymn in praise of Eros. Parallels 
are collected in the important commentary to this reveal- 
ing passage. . 

In section 102, again, Rome is said to make the whole 
world one big family, and in sections 59 and 60 to make 
men kin to each other and to remove them from the 
status of aliens. Is it sheer coincidence that in the 
famous poetic encomium of Plato’s Symposium 194e- 
197e Agathon says that Eros empties us of the alien 
spirit (dAAorpidrns) ? Indeed there are several parallels 
between Agathon’s encomium of Eros and the Roman 
Oration. For instance, Agathon contradicts Hesiod and 
Parmenides, who made Eros the oldest of the gods. No, 
Eros was the youngest of the gods and forever young ; 
and the mutilations and bindings which poets narrate 
about Cronos took place in the reign of Necessity and 
not of Eros who filled the world with friendship and 
peace. Aristides (106) corrects Hesiod for making the 
Golden Age the earliest of the Ages of Man instead of 
foreseeing that it would be the most recent, that of 
Rome. 

Again Agathon says that Eros neither commits nor 
suffers injustice, and all men willingly serve him. In 
sections 32-39 Aristides praises the absence of injustice 
and the certainty of justice from Rome, while in 68 he 
notes the loyalty with which all men cling to Rome and 
their fear lest they lose their hold on her. Agathon lists 
what benefits the gods derive from Eros, while in section 
105 Aristides lists the benefits the gods derive from 
Rome. In the reign of Necessity, according to Agathon, 
the gods suffered many terrible experiences, while in the 
reign of Eros all blessings have come to gods and men. 
The theme of the world’s sufferings before the Age of 
Rome and the blessings which have come to gods and 
men under Roman rule fills a large part of the Roman 
Oration. 

In view of this, not all of which is pure coincidence, 
the writer submits the thesis that Aristides praises 
Rome partly as Eros, very cautiously so as not to violate 
a religious scruple, but clearly enough so that the audi- 
ence cannot fail to recognize how fitting is the secret 
name of Rome. “ Pacis Amor deus est.” 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ORATION 


In the fifth and fourth centuries B. c. it was debated 
whether poetry could be justified as part of the educa- 
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tional curriculum. When the claim of poetry was as- 
sured, the discussion still continued whether poetry was 
entertainment or instruction; and much the same ques- 
tion surrounded display oratory. 

The problem did not worry Aelius Aristides, but he 
was conscious of its classical tone, and he includes 
echoes of it in his two most famous orations. He seems 
to have recognized as legitimate both aims, entertain- 
ment and instruction. The poet or the orator might aim 
at an artistic masterpiece like the speech of Agathon 
in Plato’s Symposium without any real didactic purpose, 
half earnest, half in jest, as Agathon admits. Or he 
might subordinate his role of artist to his role of teacher. 
It depended somewhat on the audience and the present 
condition of the city whether the one form of encomium 
or the other might be more satisfying. 

The Roman Oration charmed the ancient audience 
but taught them nothing except that Aristides was a 
remarkable artist. It is a hymn of praise. Poetically the 
oration culminates in section 105 in a display of virtu- 
osity which Greek scholars who consult the chart on 
page 950 will best appreciate. 

The companion piece to the Roman Oration among 
the extant works of Aelius Aristides is the Panathenaic 
Oration in praise of Athens (XIII Dindorf). Its aim 
was to instruct: “ I did not undertake this argument for 
the sake of your entertainment (yvyaywyias ydpuw), 
rather to display truthfully (Seigac per’ dAnOetas) the 
city’s worth.” *? Accordingly the Panathenaic Oration is 
long and packed with historical allusions. Some of the sup- 
posedly factual material of course came from the historia 
fabularis, which we reject, but the intention of the author 
was to review the city’s history with such rhetorical em- 
bellishment as would bring out the city’s noble record. 
The orator in this kind of encomium approaches the his- 
torian, not historians like Thucydides or Polybius but 
historians of the school of Isocrates.** The thought is 
clear throughout, the language precise, the approach 
systematic. This kind of encomium, moreover, has a 
kinship with monographs like the Agesilaus of Xeno- 
phon or the Agricola of Tacitus. For us, however, the 
uninspired pseudo-history in the Panathenaic Oration 
is not only tedious but even offensive. 

To name all the sources reflected in the Roman Ora- 
tion would be like naming most of the Greek writers of 
the past, and would be of little advantage. On the other 
hand, it is important to define the main literary currents 
he followed within the tradition. We have emphasized 
that one line leads from the ancient cosmogonies and 


Plato, another line leads from the rhetorical and philo- 





*? XIII Dindorf, 238. The two types of course reflect an old 
dispute concerning the purpose of poetry. Compare Strabo I 1, 
10: “ What Eratosthenes says is not true, namely that every 
poet aims at entertainment, not instruction.” Compare also Dio 
of Prusa XLVII 1. 

** For the difference between history and historical encomium 
see G. L. Hendrickson, The Decennial Publications (of the 
Univ. of Chicago) 6: 3-33, 1902. 
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sophical literature of political ideals in the fourth cen- 
tury B. c., and a third from the display orations of Isoc- 
rates through those of Hellenistic encomiasts of Alex- 
andria, though Aristides, one of the great masters of 
Greek prose, in the wording of many isolated phrases 
and in the construction of elaborate periods, was more 
a pupil of Demosthenes than of Isocrates. Periodic 
sentences are particularly notable in sections 77, 86, 88, 
89 and 106. The first recalls Demosthenes XX 90 with 
its general effect and its conclusion a minore ad maius. 
He adheres to the language of Attic writers of the 
fourth century, but a post-classical element may be 
found in the four ecphrastic panels which he unrolls for 
the audience in section 84. 

Much has already been well said about the diction of 
Aristides in W. Schmid’s Der Atticismus im seinen 
Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf 
den sweiten Philostratus 2, Stuttgart, 1889. It need not 
be repeated here. Rather than further comment on this 
subject we offer the reader our index of Greek words, 
where he can see at a glance the preferences and aver- 
sions of Aelius Aristides in composing the Roman 
Oration. 

Another point may be mentioned. In section 51 Aris- 
tides calls attention to the Tricaranos or Three-headed 
Creature in which Anaximenes of Lampsacus denounced 
the monster Hellas and its three heads, Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes. We have seen that Aristides repeatedly 
hints at “ Eros,” the secret name of Rome, and shows 
how appropriate it is. In section 8, commenting that 
“strength (rémé) is the mark of all that is hers,” he 
reminds the audience of the political name of Rome. In 
section 99, where he says that under Rome “ the whole 
earth has been beautified like a garden,” he expects the 
audience to recognize how appropriate even “ Flora ”’ is, 
the hieratic name of Rome.** From this the writer re- 
ceives an impression of something else in the mind of 
Aristides, who in section 4 interprets an encomium of 
Rome as a verbal picture of a beautiful body. Beside 
that other portrait of the ugly creature with the three 
heads unequal and disproportionate, Aristides sets his 
own masterpiece, a portrait of the lovely creature with 
the three names all equally appropriate. The names are 
not spelled out, but the observer needs no inscription 
because the artist has painted the figure well with the 
right colors and attributes. 

The striking avoidance of all three names of Rome is 
sufficiently explained by the religious scruple against 
divulging one of the names, and by the analogy of a 
painting. But is it not also in keeping with the orator’s 
desire to suggest the permanence and sameness of Rome 


34On Flora as the hieratic name of Rome see W. Hartke, 
Rémische Kinderkaiser: Eine Strukturanalyse rémischen Den- 
kens und Daseins, 301 f., Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1951. The 
presence of more than one name for a locality was a matter of 
interest to Hesiod and Pindar (cf. E. Kienzle, Der Lobprceis von 
Stiadten und Lindern in der Glteren griechischen Dichtung, 67 f., 
Diss. Basel, 1936). 
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when he repeatedly refers to Rome with the demonstra- 
tive “this” (Se)? For Plato, Timaeus 49e, says: “ It 
is only that in which the several things in question arise 
and present their appearances, thereafter passing away 
out of it, that we ought to designate by the employment 
of terms like ‘ this’ and ‘ that’” (R. Hackforth’s trans- 


lation, Cl. QO. 38: 36, 1944). 


THE PRELUDE OF THE ROMAN ORATION 


In the prooemium of the long poetical oration in which 
Timaeus in the Platonic dialogue named after him 
describes the creation of the universe Plato plays on the 
words dpxyy and dpyoua, which are reiterated with fluctu- 
ating sense. In the prelude of the Roman Oration, Aris- 
tides does the same with the verbal element igo-, with 
the word péyas (peifov) and with the words e’yy and 
evyoua. Timaeus begins with a double petition, one to 
the gods and one to the audience for attention and sup- 
port. In the Roman Oration Aristides begins with a 
euché, which here means vow to the gods, and then calls 
for a second ¢uché, which turns out to be a petition to 
the audience for attention and support. Since the second 
euché of Aristides has not been understood and is im- 


portant, we adduce the parallel passage in Plato’s 
Timaeus 27c-d: 


We who are about to speak concerning the universe, how 
it came into being or even had no beginning of existence, 
unless we are absolutely out of our senses, must invoke gods 
and goddesses with a prayer for the power to say everything 
to their best satisfaction, and consequently to our own. Let 
this invocation suffice for the gods. But we must invoke 
also the help of our own group (70 juérepov) how you may 
learn most easily and I may best show what I have in mind 
concerning the subject at hand. 


Timaeus asks indulgence because the Cosmos is a 
theme beyond human powers of accurate portrayal. 
Aristides states that it is Rome which first proved that 
oratory cannot reach every goal. As for Rome (unlike 
the welkin) one cannot even see it properly, let alone 
describe it worthily. 

The connected dialogue Critias begins with a few pre- 
liminary remarks by Timaeus, who refers to the de- 
sirability of speaking words which are “in tune” 
(€upeAq). In section 1 Aristides announces a vow that 
is “not out of tune,” a vow to make a public address. 
When Timaeus offers the floor to Critias, the latter 
begins : 

“Yes, Timaeus, I accept, but in seeking indulgence as 
one about to speak on great matters, I too make the 
request which you made at the beginning. I think myself 
even more entitled to get it (atrod rvyeiv) and to get it 
in greater measure” (pet{ovos, the reading of the better 
manuscript A perhaps supported by peifovos, the read- 
ing of all manuscripts of the Roman Oration 2). 

Critias here refers to a request (Timaeus 29c-d) to 
remember that speaker and audience are only human 
and to be content with a merely probable account, be- 
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cause the subject is really beyond human powers of 
comprehension. Aristides takes up the word peifovos but 
gives it a new meaning, i.e. “ one who is, or thinks he 
is, more than human.” Aristides says that the audacity 
to undertake an oration that would do full justice to 
Rome belongs to one who thinks himself more than 
human. Timaeus had said that the audience must be 
content if he gave an account which, however far below 
the reality of the subject, was not inferior to the prob- 
able account given by any other human being. Aristides 
promises only to do the best he can, but he thinks that 
such an inspiring audience as the present might make 
a man “in tune” and able to speak zepi trav peLover 7) 
Kat’ avrov. : 

Critias, who is going to talk about man, goes on to 
ask the audience for the gift of extra indulgence because 
the subject is so familiar to everyone, that an audience is 
liable to be over critical. Aristides likewise reminds the 
audience that he is treating the most familiar subject, 
one that has been treated by everyone. Critias compares 
the audience’s more exacting attitude toward one who 
speaks on his familiar subject with the more exacting 
attitude toward a painting of the human body. Aristides 
compares the botch which most orators make when they 
approach a subject like the praise of Rome with the 
botch that a poor painter makes when he tries to paint a 
beautiful body. 

Even if some of these apparent similarities are illu- 
sory, the double petition and the comparison with the 
painting strongly suggest a direct influence from the 
Timaeus and the Critias, and, after all, the Timaeus was 
well known.** 

The prelude, of course, contains elements which do 
not come, by any stretch of the imagination, from either 
the Timaeus or the Critias. One remark deserves special 
notice. When in section 3 Aristides asks the audience 
(= Rome) to inspire him, he expresses a hope that he 
will be able to report a meeting with men “able to 
inspire one, though he were speechless (unmusical ) 
before.”” An inspiration comes from a god, and the 
audience would surely recognize that in the original 
version Euripides had said, “ Eros teaches a man to be 
a poet, though he were speechless (unmusical) before.” 
This famous line from the most familiar of the trage- 
dians is cited by Agathon in the beautiful encomium of 
Eros in Plato’s Symposium 194e-197e. 

The purpose of every prelude is to announce the sub- 
ject and to capture the interest and good will of the 
audience, and the prelude of the Roman Oration fulfills 
the purpose most skillfully. Rome is the city, maxima 
rerum, and with help from those present the orator will 
describe the true essence of Rome which the many can- 
not see. To sensitive ears, moreover, he announces by 
implication even the style in which he intends to exhibit 
his virtuosity. Some at least would have caught the 
echo of the Timaeus; probably all would have caught, 


86 For popular interest in the Timaeus see A. D. Nock, 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica 11: 171-173, 1947. 
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without yet understanding it, the reference to Eros and 
to poetry in the famous line of Euripides. The cultivated 
audience, whom his teacher Alexander, who was now 
employed in the imperial family, doubtless prepared for 
his reception, would have recognized that Aristides in- 
tended to deliver a great poetical speech in the grand 
style like those of Timaeus and Critias. Accordingly, 
his audience knew what to expect. Unlike modern 
scholars who unjustly complain of the Oration’s ob- 
scurity, the ancient audience would have been prepared 
by the prelude for poetic turns and a certain amount of 
deliberate ambiguity,*® which is quite different from 
unintelligibility. 


Il. THE ROMAN ORATION AS 
EVIDENCE 


For a careful collection of the opinions expressed by 
Aristides (in any oration) on conditions and institutions 
of his own time the reader is referred to C. A. De 
Leeuw, Aelius Aristides als Bron voor de Kennis van 
zijn Tijd, Amsterdam, Paris, 1939. This collection, 
however, does not really advance our understanding of 
the Roman Oration. 

The date of the Roman Oration depends on which 
chronology one accepts for the life of Aristides. He was 
born in A.D. 117 according to some modern scholars, 
in A.D. 129 according to others. Since I have nothing 
new to contribute on this point, I state my position in 
favor of the year 117 for the birth of Aristides. 

Aelius Aristides reports that the tenth year of his 
illness began at a time which Boulanger equates with 
December 152. Accordingly Aristides counts the years 


*° The writer has permission to cite W. B. Stanford, Am- 
biguity in Greek literature, 70-71, Oxford, Blackwell, 1939: “So 
the general tendency amongst those of a scientific cast of mind 
to regard ambiguity as a dangerous perversion of language is 
invalid for poetry. The reason lies in the fact that to the 
scientist language’s highest use is as a medium for precise and 
accurate statement of facts. But to the poet language is his 
material as well as his medium and is as useful to symbolize and 
to express his thoughts and feelings, and to move his readers, as 
to communicate facts. In other words it is the poet’s function 
to exploit all the possible psychological influences of words, 
often risking precision for vividness, while it is the scientist’s to 
restrict words to their flattest and most assured meanings, since 
to him language has only instrumental value as a medium of 
statement. The poet must partly abandon himself to the natural 
and often irrational properties of words. The scientist must 
cling to the logical. Ambiguity is an irrational natural property 
of words as most men use them. Hence it is absurd in consider- 
ing a poem to view all uses of ambiguity in it as an infection 
from the diabolical ingenuity of the Sophists or as a mere flaw 
in technique.” 

*See A. Boulanger, Aclius Aristide 461-495: W. Schmid, 
Phil. Wochenschrift, 1-14, 1924; W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 2: 
33-34, Prague, Calve, 1933, plus addendum in 1: 361,Prague, 
1936, where he accepts Groag’s identification of Glabrio as the 
homonymous legate of the proconsul of Asia in a.p. 150/1, as 
do also V. Chapot, Mélanges en hommage a la mémoire de Fr. 
Martroye, 84, Paris, Klincksieck, 1941, and David Magie, 
Roman rule in Asia Minor 2: 1587, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. 
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of his illness from December a. p. 143. In the Second 
Sacred Oration (XLVIII Keil 62) he tells us that the 
illness began on his trip to Rome, and therefore those 
who date the birth of Aristides in a.p. 117 place the 
Roman Oration in 144. The latter inference, however, 
seems incorrect. 

The trip out from Smyrna to Rome was made by land 
over the Via Egnatia and made very rapidly, in only 
twenty days. Aristides says that he started in mid- 
winter, but he also says that when they reached the 
Hebrus the ice had already broken up (XLVIII Keil 
60-62). Therefore, he must have traveled rather late in 
the winter. He was in Rome for the ludi Apollinares 
on the thirteenth of July, and on official invitation the 
young man composed a poem for the occasion (L Keil 
31). He returned by sea stopping at Patrae, and then 
leaving there on the very equinox to his great indigna- 
tion, and by the time he got home it was already winter. 
If my impression is correct, he cannot have left home 
much before the fifteenth of February and must have 
returned home at the very latest by the first of Decem- 
ber of the same year, whatever year it may have been. 
Then he went to Pergamum for treatment. If he 
reckoned the, years of his illness from December, it 
seems to me that he must have been counting the years 
of his regular treatment in Asia and not counting at all 
the period of his Roman trip. The proof of this lies in 
his own statement that during the first year of his illness 
he gave up all his work (L Keil 14), whereas despite 
his sorry condition he seems at Rome to have kept going 
to some extent. Accordingly, he was in Rome during 
the spring and summer of A.D. 143, the year in which 
his friend and former teacher, Herodes Atticus, was 
consul ordinarius and in a unique positior to help him. 
Alexander of Cotyaeum, his benefactor and principal 
teacher, also was in Rome at this time (XXXII Keil 
39) with a position in the imperial household. 

Though the year may be a matter of dispute, there is 
no doubt about the season of his sojourn in the city of 
Rome. He was there for the celebration of the birthday 
of Rome on April 21. Ceremonies were held in the 
templum Urbis, the building of which had begun in a. pD. 
121 and had been completed, it seems, in the first years 
of Antoninus Pius. This magnificent structure, dedi- 
cated jointly to Venus Felix and Genetrix and to Roma 
Aeterna,” symbolized the refoundation of Rome, the 
renovatio of the world, the saeculum aureum.* Aristides 

* Jean Gagé, Le “ Templum Urbis ” et les origines de l’idée de 
“ Renovatio,” Mélanges Franz Cumont, Annuaire de l'Institut 
de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientales et Slaves 4: 151-187, 1936. 
Gagé’s identification of the templum Urbis with the temple of 
Venus and Rome seems to me proved and is accepted by G. 
Lugli, Roma Antica, il centro monumentale, 239, Rome, Bardi, 
1946. 

® Besides Gagé, op. cit., see Paul L. Strack, Untersuchungen 
sur rémischen Reichsprigung des sweiten Jahrhunderts 2: 105- 
108 and 174-184, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1933, who treats the 


temple in his chapter on the saeculum aureum and the saeculum 
aureum in his chapter on the temple, because the motifs are so 
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in representing Rome implicitly as the cosmogonic Eros 
and Eros the Educator, gave perhaps a new meaning to 
the close connection between Rome and Venus Genetrix 
in the cult of the templum Urbis. The oration which 
culminates in a description of the renovated world’s 
present felicity in a Golden Age created by Rome, and 
which closes with a prayer for the eternal duration of 
the empire, celebrates the very saeculum aureum which 
Hadrian had inaugurated. : 

It is not recorded where the Cration was delivered, 
but it must surely have been delivered in the Athe- 
naeum, the theatre of display which Hadrian had built 
for rhetorical and literary exhibitions by local teachers 
and students and by visiting artists and poets. The 
vague references to the Athenaeum, which was fre- 
quently visited by successive emperors and in which 
Didius Julianus convoked the Senate during a crisis, 
rather suggest to the writer that it was conveniently 
near the Palatine.* Could it have been part of the great 
peribolos of the templum Urbis? If so, there would 
have been a rare harmony between speech and setting. 
In either case, however; the Roman Oration of Aelius 
Aristides constitutes the greatest literary expression of 
what the Golden Age could mean to the world of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. 


WHAT CAN BE USED 


The first impression from the Roman Oration is the 
pride which the Roman audience was expected to feel in 
the condition of city life. Of course there were defects 
which Aristides fails to mention, but what he does say 
was not without foundation. Professor Rostovtzeff has 
shown how brilliant city life really was in this period. 
Many old abuses, dangers, and hindrances had disap- 
peared, while the new dangers had not yet developed. 
Asia was prospering as never before. 

The second impression is the pride which the audience 
was expected to feel in the morale, discipline, effective- 
ness and disposition of the Roman Army. The subject 
leads Aristides into a long discussion which throws some 
light on the new method of recruitment. 

The Roman military plan after the reforms of the 
Hadrianic Period, in which the development toward 
local recruitment: culminated, appears to Aelius Aris- 
tides as dominated by a desire to spare the older com- 
munities of Roman citizens and to take advantage of 
the ambition of those who were not yet Roman citizens 
(74-75). He notes that Rome now recruited its army 


intimately connected. See also Untersuchungen 3: 68, 1937, 
where Strack points out that there is no real break between the 
religious policy of Hadrian and that of Antoninus Pius. Coins 
advertising the saeculum aureum bear legends like saecul(i) 
felicit(as) and tellus stabil(ita), i.e. the Oikoumené at rest. 
E. Manni, La legenda dell’ Eta dell’ Oro nella politica dei 
Cesari, Atene e Roma 40: 108-120, 1938, does not go down 
beyond Nero. See also H. Jeanmaire, La Sibylle et le retour de 
l’Age d’Or, Thése, Paris, 1939. 

* References in Plattner-Ashby, A topographical dictionary 
of ancient Rome, 56, Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. 
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from all its following, and this might include the non- 
municipal rural population which participated by send- 
ing recruits to the auxilia and to the numeri, although 
Aristides does not mention either the legions, or the 
auxilia, or the numeri. His main attention, however, is 
devoted to the élite corps recruited in the city states 
(poleis). Instead of “ cities” I use the phrase “ city 
states ” deliberately to avoid giving the impression that 
he meant young men from towns rather than young men 
from the country; on the contrary, the Romans pre- 
ferred those from the rural areas, of which even the city 
states chiefly consisted. The élite corps, then, is drawn 
from the poleis or municipia of the provinces; Aristides 
is not interested in the, for us, important question 
whether they came from the urban or rural areas of 
these states, and he says nothing about that, even by 
implication. They served in the heavy-armed infantry. 
The auxilia too were heavy-armed infantry and had been 
recruited, as the legions now were being recruited, 
largely in the rural areas of city states, so that the, for 
us, important question remains whether the select re- 
cruits from the city states werit into the legions alone 
or into the legions and auxiliaries. Though Lacour- 
Gayet ° and Mommsen ° inferred from section 75 that 
Aristides was thinking of legionaries, who after all were 
the traditional representatives of the genuinely Roman 
Army, the truth is that he nowhere draws a line between 
legionaries and auxiliaries, but in several cases he seems 
to be thinking of the legionaries rather than of the 
auxiliaries. They are now chosen on the basis of size 
and strength, and especially on the basis of their peculiar 
competence (77), probably a reference to the technical 
knowledge of craftsmen. They do not have to be Roman 
citizens beforehand and seldom are (75), but servile 
origin and infamia and apparently even lack of municipal 
citizenship are disqualifications (78). They have a long 
training period (77) and they live constantly under a 
stern discipline (87). They have wonderful opportuni- 
ties for promotion (85). The Romans do not take more 
volunteers from each city than each city can afford to 
lose (76). The offer of eventual Roman citizenship and 
of opportunity for promotion produced at this time 
more, even far more, volunteers than Rome actually 
needed (85-86). As Roman soldiers the recruits lost 
their normal parochialism and tended no longer to 
record their cities of origin in their names (75) ; thus 
the extent to which the cities contributed would not be 
reflected in our accidentally preserved epigraphical 
sources, and of course the citizen or peregrine status of 
the soldier before enlistment would not everywhere be 
indicated. 

Thirdly, the Roman Oration proclaims that the work- 
ing of a divine Mind may be detected in the way the 


°G. Lacour-Gayet, Antonin le Pieux et son temps, 100f., 
Paris, 1883. mo . aa 

°Th. Mommsen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der 6mischen 
Kaiserzeit, Hermes 19: 63-64, 1884 (Gesammelte Schriften 6: 


78-80). 
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Roman imperial government functions. The good or- 
ganization of the civilized world under the Rome of the 
ideal Principate resembles the Order of the Universe. 
The emperor receives the greatest admiration. If Plato 
in the Laws placed a religious sanction behind the Greek 
city, Aristides places a religious sanction behind the 
institution of the Princeps as well as behind the tempo- 
rary incumbent. Therefore, the Roman Oration is im- 
portant evidence for the path along which a Platonic 
concept evolved into the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. 

Fourthly, there are a few incidental references to real 
developments in the life of the time. Some of them are 
not of much help. Aristides is impressed by the de- 
velopment of the imperial correspondence, but his testi- 
mony on such a well known subject is of no particular 
value except as part of his attitude toward the admin- 
istration. Of greater interest are his comments upon the 
relationship of local magnates to their local compatriots 
(65), a subject to which Chapter V will be devoted. 

Fifthly, there are many reflections of the Roman Ora- 
tion in later works. The Roman Oration, which in some 
places reminded the writer of the speech of Agathon in 
Plato’s Symposium, may just possibly explain how it 
happens that Lucian, A Professor of Public Speaking, 
11, describes the successful rhetor as “an utterly deli- 
cate Sardanapalus, a Cinyras, a very Agathon, that 
charming writer of tragedies ” (Harmon’s translation). 
Meridier,’ who thought he found sarcastic: references 
to the Panathenaic Oration of Aelius Aristides in A 
Professor of Public Speaking, 18, supposed that Lucian 
had in mind, not just Pollux, but all the-professors of 
public speaking when he drew his caricature: Is not 
Lucian’s reference (11) to the “ king of words ” a refer- 
ence to Herodes Atticus in view of Philostratus, Vit. 
soph. 254 (=90 K), and thus an indication that he had 
more than Pollux in mind? Libanius wrote XI 137 with 
our section 85 in mind ; Dexippus (fr. 12 Jacoby) copies 
section 28 ; Rutilius develops similar ideas, etc. 

Certain ideas, moreover, or ideals of government and 
society are historically important, whether or not they 
correspond to the contemporary reality. Aristides repre- 
sents mankind as divided into beati and miseri. The 
beati are those who enjoy the ordinata vita et salus of 
the Roman Peace.’ The miseri are those who lived 
before the Roman Empire (106) and those who may be 
outside the Roman Empire (99) or are spiritually in- 
capable of enjoying the blessings they have (70). 

For Aristides the Roman Period differs from previous’ 
periods in its freedom from fear. Specifically, the men 


*L. Meridier, Revue de philologie 30: 208, 1906; cf. Boulanger, 
Aelius Aristide, 366. ; 

® Harold Fuchs, Augustin und die antike Friedensgedanke 
(Neue philologische Untersuchungen 3); 1926, has pointed to 
certain parallels between thoughts in St. Augustine’s City of 
God and thoughts in the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides, but 
he does not mention the latter in his treatment of the beati and 
miseri on pp. 57-59. Fuchs does not suggest, nor do I, that St. 
Augustine borrowed from Aelius Aristides. 
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of the Roman World are free from the threat of attack 
by foreign enemies or bandits, and they are free from 
the danger of arbitrary government. By the military 
forces of the League they are protected against armed 
attack, and they are protected by a perfect constitution 
and by the rule of a just and uniform system of law 
against the tyranny of a despot or of an oligarchy or of 
a revolutionary mob. Aristides treats the subject from 
the standpoint of the classical pair of contrasts kosmos 
and hybris, i.e. order and violence, or discipline and 
indiscipline.° The thought that the Roman Empire 
represents the establishment of order and discipline is 
so prominent in his mind that it appears repeatedly and 
that he casts his speech partly in the poetic mould of a 
cosmology. Freedom consists, not in license or local 
sovereignty, but in the absence of hybris. Sometimes 
the ancient antithesis kosmos-hybris appears in the way 
Solon treated it, as the antithesis of hybris and diké 
(justice). In Solon’s thought freedom and the mean 
were associated with political justice. Rome’s attain- 
ment of the perfect mean is illustrated in sections 59 
and 65. 

In other words, the beati are the liberi, and the liberi 
are the kosmioi. Justice in the rulers and discipline in 
the ruled are prerequisites for a cosmos. “It is im- 
possible to be good subjects if the rulers are bad rulers ” 
(23). There is no freedom outside the Roman Empire. 

In another way mankind is divided into cives Romani 
and the others. The majority of the non-Romans belong 
among the beati, because the division into Roman citi- 
zens and non-Romans is not along the lines of discipline 
and peace. Non-Romans of talent, courage, leadership, 
or of an ability to render a service (59-60) become Ro- 
mans. Promotion from a lower caste to a higher caste, 
from a lower grade to a higher grade, has been made 
possible, and Rome has introduced a sure hope that a 
man of virtue will find a reward (60 and 85). Aristides 
never directly mentions the contemporary institution of 
slavery and hardly notices the non-Hellenic, non-Italic 
peasant population ; with his mind fixed on the citizenry 
of towns in the empire, he claims idealistically that all 
men are now independent of each other and of equal 
standing before the law, and that the government rests 
on the consent of the governed (36 and 37). 

The leading historical idea is that the art of govern- 
ment was invented by Rome. No previous leadership 
ever produced true peace and true justice.'° The Orien- 
tal empires were embodiments of strife and injustice, 
while even Alexander merely overthrew the wicked 
rulers without living to establish peace and justice. This 
remained for Rome to do. Without the defects of the 
ancient Greek mentality, Rome has established the 
Greek, or rather Athenian, way of life, the civilized life 


(101). 


°W. Vollgraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, Leyden, Brill, 
1952, with rich collection of material. 

1° The word d:xacoc’vy itself has in section 107 assumed a legal 
tone which it ordinarily did not have for Plato. 
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Next, Aristides may certainly be used as evidence for 
much satisfaction with Roman rule, or specifically with 
government by the emperor and the provincial officials 
of his time, especially with the administration of justice. 
He could not have dilated so long on non-existent vir- 
tues and have expected thereby to win admiration from 
audience and readers. The rhetorical schools laid great 
stress on judgment about what to include and what to 
omit. 

The approval of the Greek upper and middle class— 
Aristides adds even the masses-—is very interesting, but 
even more interesting is the way in which the idea of 
Rome is made to fit into a traditional mould of inter- 
national organization, approved by Greeks. The ad- 
jective koinos, which means “common,” “ shared,” 
“universal,” “ federal,” or “league,” recurs over and 
over again to define the character of the Roman world. 
It is worth while listing examples in the following 
sections : 


‘ 


(7) The port of Rome, “where the commerce of all 
mankind has its common exchange and all the produce of 
the earth has its common market” (76 xowdv avOparwv éuwd- 
pov Kal  Kown Tav év YH Pvouévwr dioixnors ). 

(11) Rome “appears a kind of common emporium of 
the world ” (Kxow@ rin ris vis épyaornply). 

(60) ‘No one worthy of rule or trust remains an 
alien, but a civil community of the World has been estab- 
lished as a Free Republic under one, the best, ruler and 
teacher of order; and all come together as into a common 
civic center, in order to receive each man his due” (d4Ad4a 
Kabéornke Kownh THS Hs Snuoxparia bd’ évi t@ aplorw apxovri xal 
Koounth, Kal mavres domep els Kony dyopay ovviac. reviduevan THs 
dtias éxagro). 

(61) It is as if Rome “ had been appointed as common 
town ” (d&erv xovév) for the entire civilized world. 

(63) “You have caused the word ‘ Roman’ to be the 
label, not of membership in a city, but of some common 
nationality ” (yévous évoua Kowwot Tivos), 

(65) “ The constitution is a universal one” (Kowhy elvac 
rhv wodkctelav. Compare the use of the phrase modc:rela xowy 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus VIII 77, 2, to indicate the 
kind of league established by the Foedus Cassianum. 

(76) The cities consider that the men who were sent out 
to join the Roman Army belong to them too (@s kocwois 
éavTor ), 

(78) The military recruits, who get potential Roman 
citizenship, are thus received into “the community of the 
ruling nation ” (70 Kowdy trav apxdorvrwr), 

(85) Recruiting in the cities and giving the recruits 
potential citizenship, you “ preserve the civilized world with 
these enfranchized aliens or denationalized citizens whom it 
shares with you” (rots xowwois adris wodiras re Kal gévos), 

(100) “It is you who have best proved the general 
assertion that Earth is mother of all and common father- 
land” (marpis xowh WAVTWY ), 

(102) “ No need to write a guide book of the earth nor 
to enumerate the laws which each country uses. Rather you 
yourselves have become universal guides for all (dracw 
mepinyntai Kkowol), . . . and you assigned common laws for 
all (vopous 5 Kowods Graco rétayres) . . . and you made it 
possible to marry anywhere ” (‘ydpous re kowois rojoarres), 


From these examples and from a comparison of the 
method of implication which Aristides uses throughout 
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the oration," it is fair to say that Aristides considers the 
Roman Empire not only the fifth World Empire but 
simultaneously a league in the best tradition of the 
Greek leagues.'* The above cited references from sec- 
tions 7 and 11 strike the note, and the implication be- 
comes clear in the above cited references from sections 
60, 61, 63, 76, 78, and 85. The latter may be rein- 
terpreted almost as follows: ‘ 


(60) The Roman Empire is a World League based on 
democratic equality with an impartial court of law over and 
above that of the constituent cities. 

(61) The city of Rome is the League capital. 

(63) The word “Roman” implies League Citizenship 
in an organization such as the Achaean League. (Of 
course Isocrates meant something else.) 

(65) The constitution is that of a League. 

(76) The individual city looks on local volunteers as her 
contingent in the Federal Army. 

(78) Volunteers accepted for the Roman Army receive 
League citizenship. 

(85) The Roman Army is a Federal Army made up of 
contingents from the cities. 

(100) Rome, the communis patria, is a League which 
embraces a wider fatherland. 


(102) There is a system of federal law which assures 
the privileges of commercium and inviolability while travel- 
ing to all within the territory of the League (cf. section 
100) and the privilege of conubium to all those with League 
citizenship. (However, this more strongly suggests the 
ideal of universal law: cf. Cicero, De re pub. III 11 [18]). 


Now there were two reputable types of Greek leagues 
for inclusion of more than one ethnic group. There was 
the Achaean League so highly praised by the Arcadian 
Polybius as a common repultic based on democratic 
equality, and there was the league which combined the 
hegemony of one paramount polis with the freedom of 
all, a type of union which proved itself during the Per- 


*1 Compare Chapter I, “ The Roman Oration as Literature.” 

** For a general discussion and reference to older literature see 
G. Busolt and H. Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde 2: 1395- 
1575, Munich, Beck, 1926. A few more recent studies may be 
cited. W. Kolbe, Das griechische Bundesbiirgerrecht der hel- 
lenistischen Zeit, ZSS, 49: 129-154, 1929, with further discussion 
by K. Latte, Gnomon 7: 124-127, 1931. On the Peloponnesian 
League, J. A. O. Larsen, Cl. Phil. 27: 136-150, 1932; 28: 257- 
276, 1933; and 29: 1-19, 1934. On the first and second Athenian 
Confederacies, J. A. O. Larsen, The constitution and original 
purpose of the Delian League, Harvard Studies Class. Phil. 51: 
175-213, 1941; and S. Accame, La Lega Ateniese del Secolo IV 
a.C. (Studi Pubblicati dal R. Istituto di Storia Antica 2) Rome, 
1941. On the Achaean League, which is important to us here 
because of the use Aristides obviously made of Polybius, see A. 
Aymard, Les Assemblées de la confédération achaienne, ( Bibli- 
othéque des Universités du Midi 21), Bordeaux, Feret et fils, 
1938. On the Pylaeo-Delphic Amphictyony, see G. Daux, 
Delphes au II¢ et au I® siécle, Paris, de Boccard, 1936, and R. 
Flaceliére, Les Aitoliens & Delphes, (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome 143) Paris, 1937. In general 
see also V. Martin, La vie internationale dans la Gréce des cités 
(VIe-IV® s. av. J.-C.), (Geneva, Publications de l'Institut Uni- 
versitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales 21), Paris, 1940, and 
J. A. O. Larsen, Representation and Democracy in Hellenistic 
Federalism, Cl. Phil., 40: 65-97, 1945. 
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sian menace. The Achaean League had a common as 
well as a local citizenship, and an administration in 
which (with some automatic qualification) the citizen 
of any constituent polis might hold office. The Romans, 
while not withholding their citizenship as the Athenians 
and Spartans had done, did not give it to almost every- 
body like citizenship in the Achaean League, but they 
did give it with a free hand, it seemed, to superior 
people everywhere, so that a superior man from any city 
could rise to the highest position in the imperial ad- 
ministration. Shortly after his accession Hadrian had 
publicized impressively the international character of the 
Roman civil and military administration when he dis- 
patched to Asia the body of C. Julius Quadratus Bassus 
with military escort and triumphal honors.’* It is no 
longer necessary to dwell on the number and importance 
of the Greeks among Roman senators and knights. Of 
course the Achaean League had never achieved sufficient 
growth to rate comparison with Rome, but what the 
League had represented was indeed memorable. With- 
out mentioning the Achaean League Aristides indicates 
that on a much greater scale Rome has the same success, 
shows the same fairness, and, in respect to citizenship, 
displays more discretion. Thus in section 60 the truly 
universal republic based on equality appears at last as 
that of the contemporary Roman citizen body. 

However, reared as they were on the literature of 
Classical Greece, educated Greeks of the second century 
after Christ thought far more of an ideal league of free 
cities under the hegemony of one polis, and it is particu- 
larly in this perspective that Aristides, with deliberate 
reminders of Isocrates, would place the international 
organization created by Rome. Besides, as far back as 
the Roman record went, Rome had always appeared as 
the hégemén of some kind of league, and Greek cities 
which were not civitates liberae but under the control 
of Roman magistrates nevertheless appear as “ allies ” 
in the Greek text of the senatus consultum of 4 B.c. in 
SEG IX 8 from Cyrene. Rome, at one time, had looked 
like a tyrant city, but structurally the Roman Empire 
had never looked like Persia. 

In section 56 where the Athenian Empire is con- 
trasted so unfavorably with. the Roman Empire, the 
Athenian hegemony is condemned because it was not a 
true league. Two comments full of irony are: 


“ But that leagued together in revolt, (the subject allies) 
would all be securely free,” xowf 8 dravtes dwoordvres édeb- 
Oepor Eoovra. 


(The Athenians) “ introduced a universal defection as a 
result of their activity,” of 5€ kownhy amrdoracw €& dv Exparrov 
elanyovrTo. 

The universal defection within the Athenian Empire is 
the sad counterpart of the universal republic based on 
democratic equality. The Athenian hegemony was the 
obstacle to freedom; the Lacedaemonian hegemony ap- 





"A. Stein, Die Reichsbeamten von Dasien (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Ser. I, 12) 11-14, 1944. 
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pears in section 48 as even more of an obstacle to free- 
dom ; the Theban power appears in section 50 as among 
Greek hegemonies the most unsatisfactory. 

Section 90 shows that Aristides still conceived the 
true state in the classic form of a city state,’* and the 
Roman Empire was for him an international organiza- 
tion under the aegis of a benefactor represented by one 
paramount city, Rome, which supplied a reinforcement 
to freedom, law and order in the other states. Therefore 
Rome was not only another world empire but at the 
same time a true state, because for Greeks the previous 
world empires were not true states. Rome was not only 
a true state but a benefactor who organized the entire 
Greek World as Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and those 
Macedonians who were merely called kings had failed 
to do. Abortive attempts to unite the Greek World 
without the hegemony of one paramount power were not 
worth the attention of Aristides. The great glory of 
Rome was that she at last had supplied the indispensable 
right leadership for a league of cities and at the same 
time had established freedom on a firm foundation. Ex- 
cept for the important element of the extension of citi- 
zenship on a selective basis, a whole world organized 
under a leader with a double position as paternal but 
absolute ruler of the non-Hellenized peoples and as 
hégem6n of a league of free cities was the ideal inter- 
national community of Isocrates, Letter to Philip. In 
the field of political thought the Letter to Philip was one 
of the most influential works of the fourth century B. c.,’* 
and a verbal echo of it, not previously recognized, occurs 
in section 26. Part of the idea was adopted by Alex- 
ander the Great. The idea was revived and reworked by 
Panaetius and others, who substituted the Roman Re- 
public for the Philip of Isocrates, but the idea, already 
widely held beforehand, was implied more effectively for 
the Roman Princeps by Plutarch in a late work of his, 
the Life of Pericles. Plutarch was the most influential 
writer of his time. He became a Roman citizen in the 
Flavian Period and a Roman knight at the same time 
or shortly afterwards. Under Trajan he received (as 
Quintilian under Domitian) the ornamenta consularia, 
and all Roman officials in the neighborhood were ad- 
vised to consult with him. Hadrian, who gave him an 
official position as procurator in A. D. 119,'° had a great 





‘4 Matthias Gelzer, Gibt es eine klassische Form in der poli- 
tischen Entwicklung? in Das Problem des Klassischen und die 
Antike, ed. W. Jaeger, 99-108, Leipzig-Berlin, Teubner, 1931; 
Mason Hammond, City-state and world state, Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1951. 

‘SE. Skard, Zwei religids-politische Begriffe: Euergetes— 
Concordia, Avhandlinger utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, No. 2, 1931. The Letter 
to Philip provides the most genuine and important case where 
Aristides borrowed from Isocrates, and yet it is omitted from 
the unacceptable list compiled by J. Mesk, Der Aufbau der 
XXVI. Rede des Aeclius Aristides, 20, Vienna, Progr. Franz- 
Joseph-Realgymn., 1909. 

*° The date is given by Eusebius, Chron., under year 2135 ab 
Abraham. The information is somewhat misunderstood by Latte 
apud K. Ziegler, Plutarchos vom Chatroneia, advance reprint 
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respect for Plutarch’s opinion. Plutarch, I strongly 


suspect, had more real influence on Hadrian than 
Plotinus ever had on Gallienus. 
Pericles had been a controversial character. Plato 


denied that he was a true statesman, but Thucydides 
had declared the incomparable superiority of Pericles to 
all other Athenian leaders. The figure of the great zpo- 
ararns Tod Sypyov, with whom all democratic leaders might 
be compared, was capable of growing into a mythical 
prototype of the good Princeps in the latter’s role as 
Champion of the People. Now Plutarch added his 
weighty opinion to that of other admirers of Pericles, 
but in proving the greatness of Pericles he laid stress on 
a point which Thucydides does not even mention. 
Whether Plutarch’s interpretation was right and even 
whether the elsewhere unconfirmed information itself 
was true are problems that do not concern us. Plutarch, 
Pericles 17, says that Pericles “ proposed a decree to 
summon all the Greeks in what part soever, whether of 
Europe or Asia, every city little as well as great, to 
send their deputies to Athens to a general assembly ” 
(eis o’AAoyov), and after some account Plutarch con- 
cludes, ‘‘ Nothing was effected, nor did the cities meet 
by their deputies, as was desired, the Lacedaemonians, 
as it is said, crossing the design underhand, and the 
attempt being disappointed and baffled first in Pelopon- 
nesus. I thought fit, however, to introduce the mention 
of it, to show the spirit (@povnya) of the man and the 
greatness of his thoughts ” '* (peyaAodpoovvny ). 

In a.p. 132 Hadrian established the Panhellenion at 
Athens and he continued to take the keenest interest in 
the league’s development.'* For the Hellenic world it 
signified a return to the great ideals of the period during 
and just after the Persian Wars. The Greeks took the 
Panhellenion very seriously, how seriously may be 
gauged by the Athenian inscription 7G II* 1091 and 
especially by the new inscription from Cyrene,'® in 


from the RE, col. 23, Stuttgart, Druckenmiiller, 1949. The 
reader is advised rather to consult E. Groag, Die Reichsbeamten 
von Achaia bis auf Diokletian (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Schriften der Balkankommission, Antiquarische Abt. 
9) col. 145-147, 1939. 

*? Dryden’s translation revised by A. H. Clough. 

*® For the Panhellenion see above all M. N. Tod, Greek 
inscriptions of Macedonia, JHS 42: 167-180, 1922. For addi- 
tional material J. H. Oliver, New evidence on the Attic Panhel- 
lenion, Hesperia 20: 31-33, 1951. Georges Daux reminds me 
also of BCH, 40-41, 1947-8. J. A. O. Larsen, Cyrene and the 
Panhellenion, Cl. Phil. 47: 7-16, 1951. 

**? P. M. Fraser, Hadrian and Cyrene, JRS 40: 77-87, 1950; 
J. H. Oliver, Hesperia 20: 32-33, 1951 (N. Lewis proposed to 
me in a letter the very convincing restoration rHv mpo[Kemérny 
... for the lacuna which I left in line 8). J. A. O. Larsen, 
op. cit. 

In Hesperia I interpreted the reference to Achaeus and Dorus 
in the informatory brief attached to Hadrian’s letter as an indi- 
cation that the Cyrenaeans claimed membership on the grounds 
that they were genuine Greeks. In the epistle of /G I1* 1091 the 
Magnesians sought to identify themselves as closely as possible 
with the Ionians, Dorians, and Aeolians. The form in which 
the Cyrenaeans made their claim was probably due to Cyrenaean 
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which efforts are made by Magnesia on the Maeander 
and by Cyrene respectively to establish their claims to 
membership. 

It is possible to read into the Roman Oration of A. D. 
143 something of the exhilaration felt by the Greek cities 
eleven years earlier upon the establishment of the Pan- 
hellenion and upon the announcement of its program 
and of the aspirations of that basileus euergetes and 
citizen of Athens, the emperor Hadrian, restitutor 
libertatis. While Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius 
may have been equally interested in the promotion of 
Hellenism and in the revival of municipal life, they were 
less under the influence of ideas which appealed to 
Plutarch and Hadrian, and while they did not actually 
discourage the Panhellenion, they may not have em- 
phasized like Hadrian the historical mission of Rome 
as the hegemony of a league of cities. But whatever 
difference of tone may have sounded later would not yet 
have been discernible. The above cited epistle of the 
Magnesians dates from the reign of Antoninus Pius. 


WHAT CANNOT BE USED 


The Roman Oration is rhetorical literature and 
abounds in rhetorical adornments. The orator is not 
seeking to win his way through to the truth, and he 
frequently indulges in casual exaggeration. 

Furthermore, Aristides, who is first and foremost a 
lover of literature, stands under the influence of literary 
models, and the student must be on his guard against 
the orator’s tendency to reflect his past reading rather 
than contemporary reality. His mind is so full of the 
slogans and fashions of the fourth century B. c. that he 


cannot be treated entirely as a witness from the second. 


century after Christ. When for example he speaks about 
démokratia, some allowance must always be made for 
the ancient theories with which the word is loaded. 

Since the Roman Oration is also a prose poein with 
many precise and adapted citations from the poets, one 
must be careful in drawing upon the oration for lin- 
guistic parallels. For example, Aristides adapts the 
Homeric phrase peydAws peyadwori as peyddAa peyadwori 
in section 11 and as peydAo peydAws in section 63. One 
cannot justify a restoration in an edict of Caracalla by 
referring to Aristides’ use of the word peyddAws here, as 
unfortunately Schonbauer does (ZSS 51: 300, 1931). 
Aristides did serve as a model in the rhetorical schools, 
but his language, of course, was in every respect far 
removed from the ordinary language of his contempo- 
raries. 

Then the word-play so prominent in this oration leads 
the orator into some very uncommon or downright un- 








rhetors, but the similarity of emphasis on the ancient grouping 
suggests that the charter of the Panhellenion called for proof 
that the city was either Dorian, Aeolian, or Ionian. Thus it 
happened that in praising a Greek city an orator had, according 
to the rhetor Menander I (p. 354 Spengel = Bursian, 54), to 
show that it belonged to one of these three groups. 
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natural uses of words; and the student who cites the 
Oration for parallels must never forget that Aristides 
does not limit himself to the instrumental value of words. 

Likewise, the images with which Aristides operates 
must always be kept in mind. One could easily mis- 
understand and give the wrong emphasis to an isolated 
phrase from a passage in which, for example, Aristides 
is working out by implications a parallel with the Good 
or Bad World-Soul. What may be one such misinter- 
pretation .engages our attention in the commentary to 
section 33. 

Furthermore, the historical and political judgments of 
Aristides are very superficial. They may represent the 
opinions of many contemporaries, but they should -not 
be treated as those of a shrewd observer. Above all, 
Aristides, who was a rich man with property rights 
protected by Roman law, should not be cited as an 
average provincial or even an average Greek. The Ro- 
man Oration, it seems to me, cannot be used to explain 
Lucian’s Nigrinus, which is concerned with the theme 
of the spiritual life in the contemporary city of Athens 
versus the coarse materialism of the contemporary city 
of Rome. The Nigrinus has no point of contact with the 
poetical oration of Aristides.*° There are no verbal 
echoes, and the main ideas show no contrast. 

L. A. Stella, Jn Gloria di Roma, Orazione di Elio 
Aristide, 37-40, insists that a great division which Aris- 
tides allegedly makes into the rulers and the ruled is 
really the division into the honestiores and humiliores. 
Now the latter were two classes who from the time of 
Antoninus Pius begin to appear in legal writings,”* but 
it seems to the writer that Aristides in sections 31 and 
39 denies the very existence of any such division. Ad- 
mittedly he must have known that a distinction was 
often made in practice, but Aristides did not think that 
the Roman Law recognized any such distinction. It had 
probably not yet been written into law, or if customary 
privileges of honestiores were already becoming rights, 
the constitutions had not yet reached the ears of Aris- 
tides. The division into rulers and ruled is not a class 
division but a division of individuals into those with and 
without recognized ability to perform a service for the 
state. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN TACITUS AND 
ARISTIDES 


It is interesting to compare Tacitus and Aristides in 
their points of -view and in their reactions to policies of 


°° The theory that the Nigrinus is a reply to the Roman 
Oration has recently been revived by A. Peretti, Luciano, un 
intelletuale greco contro Roma 80, Florence, Nuova Italia, 1946, 
but see the excellent review by A. Momigliano, Rivista Storica 
Italiana 60: 430-432, 1948. See also V. Fumarola, Conversione 
e satira antiromana nel Nigrino di Luciano, La Parola del 
Passato 18: 182-207, 1951. 

*1 G. Cardascia, L’apparition dans le droit des classes d’honesti- 
ores et dhumiliores, Revue historique de droit francais et 
étranger, 4° série, 28: 305-337 and 461-485, 1950. 
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the Roman government.*? Tacitus apparently, as Ronald 
Syme argues, came from Narbonnese Gaul, but his 
blood and family traditions were presumably Italian. 
Many of the Italian families who resided along the 
western shores of the Mediterranean and practically all 
the Italian families who resided in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean were more or less Hellenized in their political 
outlook, but the reaction of Tacitus to the Greek and 
Celtic environment was an exaggeration of his Italian- 
ism. He despised the Greeks,?* and the way in which 
Greeks were raised to senatorial rank by Trajan and 
Hadrian must have shocked him profoundly and made 
him feel that the Senate would never have the confi- 
dence which men of a common origin have in each other 
and would never recover the moral strength to play the 
preponderant role which seemed to him proper. Actually 
Trajan and his immediate successors were very careful 
to keep the Senate half Italian,** and even the “ Orien- 
tal’ senators usually had some Italian ancestors,*® but 
Trajan and Hadrian did not have his view of the 
Senate’s proper role in the government. Tacitus wanted 
the Roman Empire to be ruled by the Roman Senate, 
and he wanted the Roman Senate to be enrolled from 
men whose families not only had social standing but 
kept the old Italian traditions alive and who exemplified 
not only intelligence but the moral virtues which had 
created the greatness of Rome. In ethnic terms he really 
wanted the Senate to be enrolled from Italians both of 
Italy and of the provinces where the old Italian sim- 
plicity was often better preserved. 

Aristides, who of course rated the Greeks most highly 
and had no feeling that the privileges of the great sena- 
torial families were sacred, found the protection by the 
emperor a blessing and admired enthusiastically the 
opportunities for promotion of good men from all over. 
To him as to most Greeks the record of senatorial gov- 
ernment probably seemed hard to defend; it was the 
emperor who had raised the quality of Roman govern- 
ment to unparalleled heights, and even under the bad 
emperors Roman provincial government never declined 
to what it had been under the Republic. The Senate like 
the Ordo Equester was a body of potential assistants 
or partners of the emperor (section 107); Aristides 
revered the Senate precisely because of those able men 
from the East whom he had seen adlected or promoted. 
It appeared to him a true aristocracy of selected men 


*? Tacitus has been denounced for his political views by Joseph 
Vogt, Tacitus als Politiker, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1924, and 
extolled by Ettore Paratore, Tacito, Milan, Cisalpino, 1951. 
Once for all the writer cites these stimulating discussions. 

*° B. Hardinghaus, Tacitus und das Griechentum, 55-66, Miin- 
ster Diss., Emsdetten, 1932. 

24 P. Lambrechts, La composition du sénat romain de l’acces- 
sion au trone d’Hadrien a la mort de Commode (Rijksuniversi- 
teit te Gent, Werken wuitgegeven door de Faculteit van de 
Wijsbegeerte en Letteren 79) 183-201, 1936. 

7° On the antecedents of Herodes Atticus, for example, see J. 
H. Oliver, The Athenian expounders, 91-97, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1950. 
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who had personally earned the right to be appointed to 
high office (section 90) by their cooperation and disci- 
pline (sections 31-32) as well as by their talents (sec- 
tions 65 and 74). The generosity of the new Roman 
spirit won his admiration and allegiance; it made him 
feel that he belonged in the Roman frame and had 
inestimable benefits from Rome. 


When Tacitus wrote the Histories, the principate 
seemed unfortunately necessary but reconcilable with 
senatorial freedom of action. The emperor should act 
as a kind of executive officer for the Senate and should 
appoint his own successor by adoption outside his own 
family in accordance with the wishes of the Senate. But 
by the time he came to write the Annals, Tacitus had 
concluded that the principate by its very nature was a 
tyrannical institution and could never be reconciled with 
senatorial freedom of action. 

Aristides had no interest in senatorial freedom of 
action. The principate he considered an essentially 
democratic institution like the Spartan ephorate and 
aristocratic like that of the early prytanis. Though it 
was also monarchical, it was not tyrannical per se 
(section 90), but came close to the philosophical ideal 
of kingship. The emperor supplied a necessary element 
of leadership. In the hands of a man like Antoninus 
Pius the virtue of the principate seemed to Aristides 
manifest (section 90 and 107). Aristides did not foresee 
that the principate would eventually become more and 
more despotic. 

One of the most remarkable changes in the time of 
Augustus was, as Wickert has emphasized,”* the growth 
of a feeling, which continued to spread, that the emperor 
embodied the state. Tacitus repeatedly contrasts the 
res publica under the emperors with the pre-Augustan 
libera res publica; and in the Germania 37, enumerating 
the disasters which the Germans inflicted upon the res 
publica Romanorum, he distinguishes between the old 
res publica, which he calls the populus Romanus, and 
the new res publica, which he calls “ Caesar.” The old 
res publica hardly had the mixed constitution which 
dreamers assigned to it and which actually never can 
exist, but it was something great and majestic which 
lives on as a glorious memory in a mean age. For 
Tacitus the new republic is a prostrate (adflicta) or in- 
significant (nulla) res publica.*7 In his last work, the 
Annals, the indignation of Tacitus has reached a new 
intensity, he concentrates all his power on the irony of 
recent Roman history, and he lays bare the whole lie 
in the fiction that the emperor as an institution repre- 
sents the true interests of all segments and so embodies 
the state. In such an office even a man of some con- 


*°L. Wickert, Der Prinzipat und die Freiheit, Symbola 
Coloniensia losepho Kroll ... oblata, 111-141, Cologne, Pick, 
1949, particularly 128. 

*7 On the res publica in the works of Tacitus see also Hans 
Drexler, Tacitus: Grundsziige einer politischen Pathologie, 11-45, 
Frankfurt am Main, Diesterweg, 1939. 
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science and ability like Tiberius inevitably throws off 
his inhibitions and becomes in the end a pure tyrant who 
represents nothing but himself. 

Aelius Aristides of course knew the record of the old 
(so-called libera) res publica. To most Greeks it ap- 
peared just another tyrant city, and the less said about 
it the better. Aristides emphasizes the wonderful trans- 
formation under the emperors. The old res publica 
Romanorum, the tyrannical character of which he does 
not mention, has now become something new in the 
history of the world, the libera res publica of all man- 
kind (section 60). Men from all the world enter its 
citizenship. Not all men have the honor of citizenship, 
but all have a secure position within its frame. The 
emperor really does represent the interests of all seg- 
ments and so embodies the state. Thus, that ideal state 
with the mixed constitution has through the ingenious 
and unprecedented institution of the emperor at last and 
unexpectedly found its realization. 

Tacitus, writing before the military reforms of 
Hadrian, was profoundly concerned with the problem of 
keeping the Roman armies under strict control. Tacitus 
dreaded a recrudescence of insubordination and a re- 
currence of the civil wars of A. p. 69. Aristides, writing 
after the reforms of Hadrian, speaks as if there were no 
danger of insubordination, and he of course does not 
foresee anything like the clash of Roman armies in the 
time of Septimius Severus. 

Tacitus was oppressed by the strength and numbers of 
the Germans. He knew that Domitian had not settled 
the German problem,”* and he foresaw that Rome would 
suffer grievously from the barbarians. He wanted, 
moreover, an aggressive policy toward the barbarians. 
Aristides does not attach importance to a barbarian 
threat (section 70), he clearly never foresaw anything 
like the impending troubles of the next reign, and he 
preferred a conciliatory policy (section 22). 

However, it is not for his realization of the problems 
of the period that Aristides should be read but for his 
serene picture of certain undeniable blessings to which 
Tacitus, though he may well have seen them, devotes no 
attention. Tacitus is concerned with what is wrong; 
Aristides with less penetration but with more receptive- 
ness looks at what is or seems to him right in the world. 
We need both views. 


THE RELATION TO POLYBIUS 


The eminence of Polybius lay “ in his intuition of the 
moral, political and military superiority of ” Rome “ and 
of the ineluctability of Roman rule over the world.” He 
had no sympathy with the Hellenistic kingdoms, and 
he saw that the free Greek world was breaking up. In 
the break-up of the Greek world from the political, 
social, and religious standpoint Polybius identified the 





*8° H. Nesselhauf, Tacitus und Domitian, Hermes 80: 222-245, 
1952. 
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prime foundation of the Roman intervention.*® And 
though at the end of his life it seemed unlikely to be 
realized, an ideal was not entirely absent, an ideal of a 
limited Greek freedom under Roman protection. The 
speech of the Rhodian ambassadors, who in Polybius 
XXI 23 call the freeing of Greece the most glorious 
work of Rome, is in this respect very important. 

Aelius Aristides derives his picture of the historical 
achievement of Rome as the protector of Greek freedom 
and as the restorer of municipal, social, and religious 
life, directly, from Polybius, whom he had probably read 
or reread quite recently. Immediate use of Polybius is 
clear not only in the choice of the Roman constitution 
and the Roman army as subjects for special treatment 
but in the verbal echoes in sections 77 and 90 from the 
Polybian description of the mixed constitution and from 
the aforementioned speech of the Rhodian ambassadors. 
There are several less obvious verbal echoes or correc- 
tions of Polybius; and as Polybius tried to ward off 
from himself the charge of an unpatriotic behavior by 
attacking that of Theopompus,*° so Aristides in section 
51 draws a distinction between his own behavior and 
that of the amazing author of the Three-headed Crea- 
ture, a bitter attack on Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
which appeared under the name of Theopompus and 
which indeed may have influenced certain ideas common 
to Polybius and Aristides (see the commentary on sec- 
tions 45, 50, and 51). Finally, Aristides has learned to 
look at the Roman Empire somewhat in the way Po- 
lybius regarded the Achaean League, as a wider father- 
land and démokratia. 

Unlike Polybius, Aristides is never on the defensive 
in his admiration of Rome, and he repudiates the Polyb- 
ian expectation of the eventual decay of the Roman 
government.*! 


SPECIAL RESEARCH BY THE ORATOR FOR 
THE ROMAN ORATION 


Aelius Aristides had a passionate devotion to litera- 
ture, not only to the great masters of verse and prose 
from the Early and Classical Periods but to lesser 
figures like Aeschines Socraticus. Then he knew well 


*° M. Gigante, La crisi di Polibio, La Parola del Passato 16: 
50, 1951. 

*° Polybius VIII 11. See M. Gigante, La Parola del Passato 
16: 36-41, 1951. 

** About the struggle between ideas of decline and progress, 
exhaustion and renovation, in antiquity W. Rehm, Der Unter- 
gang Roms im abendlandischen Denken, (Das Erbe der Alten, 
Zweite Reihe 18) Ch. II, 1930, gives a brief sketch without 
mention of Aelius Aristides and without treatment of municipal 
and imperial efforts to revive the ancient cult practices and so 
avert a decline. In addition to the literatute cited by Rehm see 
that cited by W. Hartke, Rdmische Kinderkaiser, 388-402, Ber- 
lin, Akademie-Verlag, 1951, and by Jean Gagé, Le “ Templum 
Urbis ” et les origines de l’idée de “ Renovatio,” Mélanges Franz 
Cumont, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orien- 
tales et Slaves 4: 151-187, 1936. 
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the works of Plutarch and the oratorical literature of 
the recent past. From the three or more references to 
Thucydides one need not infer a fresh consultation by 
Aristides, who was too much a man of literary culture 
for purely literary reminiscences to be significant in this 
respect. It is quite possible that he composed the entire 
Roman Oration without once again opening a roll of 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Isocrates, Aeschines Socraticus, 
or even Plato. 

Polybius is quite different. Love of literature would 
never have led Aristides to an author whose style was 
so repellent, unless he consulted the Histories for factual 
material. In other words, the reading of Polybius was 
surely part of his research into the subject of Rome. 
Quite possibly, though somewhat dated, it was the only 
work he consulted for a characterization of Rome and 
the Romans, because he could have composed the sec- 
tions on the contemporary recruiting methods and on 
the frontier defences from his own general knowledge. 
It cannot be argued from sections 30 and 75 that he used 
also Posidonius, though of course it is quite possible. 

It is clear likewise that he made some researches into 
would-be factual material for the routine comparisons, 
for that with the Persian Empire in particular. The 
striking deviations from Herodotus (despite verbal 
echoes) and the equally striking agreement with Di- 
odorus (without verbal echoes) show that he very re- 
cently had applied himself to another historian who 
could have been the source of Diodorus, namely Ctesias. 
For sections 16-20, therefore, Aristides most probably 
found his ammunition in Ctesias, whose influence can 
perhaps still be traced in the form of the name Oebaras 
(18). There are other traces perhaps in sections 28-29, 
36, and 82, and particularly in sections 79 and 86, as 
will be noted in the commentary. Cumulatively, there- 
fore, the evidence for recent study of Ctesias becomes 
strong. For the adverse criticism of Athens, Sparta, 
and Thebes, he may well have consulted (as C. Muel- 
ler ** conjectured) the attack on Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes in that work called The Three-Headed Creature 
which Anaximenes of Lampsacus published under the 
name of Theopompus and which Aristides actually men- 


°° Cf. Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. I1 C p. 110. Harold Fuchs, Zur 
Verherrlichung Roms und der Romer in dem Gedichte des 
Rutilius Namatianus, Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde 42: 37-58, 1943, argues that among extant 
authors only Dionysius of Halicarnassus II 17, 1-2 and Tacitus, 
Ann. XI 24 (speech of Claudius, a Tacitean departure from 
inscribed version) attribute the downfall of Athens and Sparta 
to their failure to extend their citizenship. In note 15 Fuchs 
points out that Aristides in a penetrating analysis of the failure 
of Athens and Sparta does not mention this among their short- 
comings. Whereas he thinks that Dionysius and Tacitus were 
following a Greek source of the late Republic, Fuchs correctly 
implies that Aristides was following a different source. In the 


fourth century when Anaximenes of Lampsacus excoriated the 
three heads of Greece, the wide extension of citizenship was not 
yet a practical policy, and their narrowness in this respect would 
probably not yet have impressed a Greek critic as a defect in 
their rule. 
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tions in section 51. Sometime at any rate, and perhaps 
in preparing the Roman Oration, Aristides seems to 
have consulted the source of Trogus on the Diadochs,** 
or a refutation of it. A reflection of this reading appears 
in sections 27 and 36. 


III. TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAN 


ORATION 


Numbers in bold-face type refer to sections in the edition 
of Bruno Keil, who skipped the number 35. A revised 
Greek text may be found in the Appendix. 

A reader unfamiliar with Greek must bear in mind that 
basileus meant in ordinary parlance “ king ” or “ emperor,” 
and in the political theory of Plato and others, “ ideal states- 
man.” The word hégemén has been rendered as “ leader ” 
or sometimes as “ princeps,” the usual Latin word for em- 
peror which disguises the emperor’s position as a monarch 
and suggests a leadership based on universal recognition 
of worth and ability. 

1. It is a time-honored custom of travellers setting 
forth by land or sea to make a prayer pledging the 
performance of some vow—whatever they have in 
mind—on safe arrival at their destination. I recall a 
poet who playfully parodied the custom by pledging “a 
grain of incense—with gilded horns!” As for me the 
vow that I made as I journeyed hither was not of the 
usual stupid and irrelevant kind, nor one unrelated to 
the art of my profession: merely that if I came through 
safely I would salute your city with a public address. 


2. But since it was quite impossible to pledge words 
commensurate with your city, it became evident that I 
had need of a second prayer. It is perhaps really pre- 
sumptuous to dare undertake an oration to equal such 
majesty in a city. However, I have promised to address 
you, and I can speak only as I can. Yet even so it may 
not be unacceptable, for I could name others too who 
hold that if they do the very best they can, it will seem 
good enough even to the gods. 


3. But, sirs, you who are at home in the great city, 
if you share the hope that I prove not false to my vow, 
join your prayers to mine for the success of my bold- 
ness. Suffer me to say at once, before I come to the 
praise of your city, that here I found men—in a phrase 
of Euripides—‘ able to inspire one, though he were 
speechless before, to eloquence and skill,” to discourse 
on things quite beyond his natural gifts. 





4. Praise of your city all men sing and will continue 
to sing. Yet their words accomplish less than if they had 
never been spoken. Their silence would not have magni- 
fied or diminished her in the least, nor changed your 
knowledge of her. But their encomiums accomplish 
quite the opposite of what they intend, for their words 


** The source is frequently identified with Timagenes of Alex- 
andria, but see A. Momigliano, Livio, Plutarco e Giustino su 
Virtue Fortuna dei Romani, Contributo alla Ricostruzione 
della Fonte di-Trogo Pompeo, Athenaeum 12: 45-56, 1934. 
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do not show precisely what is truly admirable. If an 
artist should make a botch of it after undertaking to 
portray in a painting a body of famous beauty, probably 
everyone would say it would have been better not to 
paint it at all; to have let them see the body itself, or 
¢at least> not to show them a caricature. 5. And so I 
think it is with your city. Their speeches take away 
from her most of her wonders. It is like some effort to 
describe the marvelous size of an army such as Xerxes’. 
The man tells of seeing 10,000 infantry here, and 20,000 
there, and so and so many cavalry, without reporting 
in what excites his wonder even a mere fraction of the 
whole. 


6. For it is she who first proved that oratory cannot 
reach every goal. About her not only is it impossible to 
speak properly, but it is impossible even to see her 
properly. In truth it requires some all-seeing Argos— 
rather, the all-seeing god who dwells in the city. For 
beholding so many hills occupied by buildings, or on 
plains so many meadows completely urbanized, or so 
much land brought under the name of one city, who 
could survey her accurately? And from what point of 
observation ? 


7. Homer says of snow that as it falls, it covers “ the 
crest of the range and the mountain peaks and the 
flowering fields and the rich acres of men, and,” he says, 
“it is poured out over the white sea, the harbors and 
the shores.” So also of this city. Like the snow, she 
covers mountain peaks, she covers the land intervening, 
and she goes down to the sea, where the commerce of all 
mankind has its common exchange and all the produce 
of the earth has its common market. Wherever one 
may go in Rome, there is no vacancy to keep one from 
being, there also, in mid-city. 8. And indeed she is 
poured out, not just over the level ground, but in a 
manner with which the simile cannot begin to keep pace, 
she rises great distances into the air, so that her height 
is not to be compared to a covering of snow but rather 
to the peaks themselves. And as a man who far sur- 
passes others in size and strength likes to show his 
strength by carrying others on his back, so this city, 
which is built over so much land, is not satisfied with 
her extent, but raising upon her shoulders others of 
equal size, one over the other, she carries them. It is 
from this that she gets her name, and strength (rdmé) 
is the mark of all that is hers. Therefore, if one chose 
to unfold, as it were, and lay flat on the ground the 
cities which now she carries high in air, and place them 
side by side, all that part of Italy which intervenes 
would, I think, be filled and become one continuous city 
stretching to the Strait of Otranto. 


9. Though she is so vast as perhaps even now I have 
not sufficiently shown, but as the eye attests more 
clearly, it is not possible to say of her as of other cities, 
“ There she stands.” Again it has been said of the capi- 
tal cities of the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians— 
and may no ill omen attend the comparison—that the 
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first would in size appear twice as great as in its in- 
trinsic power, the second far inferior in size to its in- 
trinsic power. But of this city, great in every respect, 
no one could say that she has not created power in 
keeping with her magnitude. No, if one looks at the 
whole empire and reflects how small a fraction rules the 
whole world, he may be amazed at the city, but when he 
has beheld the city herself and the boundaries of the city, 
he can no longer be amazed that the entire civilized 
world is ruled by one so great. 


10. Some chronicler, speaking of Asia, asserted that 
one man ruled as much land as ‘the sun passed, and his 
statement was not true because he placed all Africa and 
Europe outside the limits where the sun rises in the East 
and sets in the West. It has now however turned out to 
be true. Your possession is equal to what the sun can 
pass, and the sun passes over your land. Neither the 
Chelidonean nor the Cyanean promontories limit. your 
empire, nor does the distance from which a horseman 
can reach the sea in one day, nor do you reign within 
fixed boundaries, nor does another dictate to what point 
your control reaches; but the sea like a girdle lies ex- 
tended, at once in the middle of the civilized world and 
of your hegemony. 


11. Around it lie the great continents greatly sloping, 
ever offering to you in full measure something of their 
own. Whatever the seasons make grow and whatever 
countries and rivers and lakes and arts of Hellenes and 
non-Hellenes produce are brought from every land and 
sea, so that if one would look at all these things, he must 
needs behold them either by visiting the entire civilized 
world or by coming to this city. For whatever is grown 
and made among each people cannot fail to be here at all 
times and in abundance. And here the merchant vessels 
come carrying these many products from all regions in 
every season and even at every equinox, so that the city 
appears a kind of common emporium of the world. 


12. Cargoes from India and, if you will, even from 
Arabia the Blest one can see in such numbers as to 
surmise that in those lands the trees will have been 
stripped bare and that the inhabitants of these lands, if 
they need anything, must come here and beg for a share 
of their own. Again one can see Babylonian garments 
and ornaments from the barbarian country beyond ar- 
riving in greater quantity and with more ease than if 
shippers from Naxos or from Cythnos, bearing some- 
thing from those islands, had but to enter the port of 
Athens. Your farms are Egypt, Sicily and the civilized 
part of Africa. 


13. Arrivals and departures by sea never cease, so 
that the wonder is, not that the harbor has insufficient 
space for merchant vessels, but that even the sea has 
enough, <if> it really does. 

And just as Hesiod said about the ends of the Ocean, 
that there is a common channel where all waters have 
one source and destination, so there is a common channel 
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to Rome and all meet here, trade, shipping, agriculture, 
metallurgy, all the arts and crafts that are or ever have 
been, all the things that are engendered or grow from 
the earth. And whatever one does not see here neither 
did nor does exist. And so it is not easy to decide which 
is greater, the superiority of this city in respect to the 
cities that now are or the superiority of this empire in 
respect to the empires that ever were. 


14. I blush now: after such great and impressive 
matters have been mentioned, my argument reaches a 
point where it is without great and impressive material ; 
I shall distinguish myself ingloriously by recalling some 
barbarian empire or Hellenic power and it will seem 
that I intend to do the opposite of what the Aeolic poets 
did. For they, when they wished to disparage any work 
of their contemporaries, compared it with something 
great and famous among the ancients, thinking in this 
way best to expose its deficiency. Yet having no other 
way to show the degree of your empire’s supériority, I 
shall compare it with petty ancient ones. For you have 
made all the greatest achievements appear very small by 
your success in surpassing them. Selecting the most 
important, I shall discuss them, though you perhaps will 
laugh at thém then. 


15. On the one hand, let us look at the Persian Em- 
pire, which in its day had indeed reputation among the 
Hellenes and gave to the king who ruled it the epithet 
“ great ”’—for I shall omit the preceding empires which 
were even less ideal—and let us see all in succession, 
both its size and the things which were done in its time. 
Therefore we must examine in conjunction how they 
themselves enjoyed what they had acquired and how 
they affected their subjects. 


16. First then, what the Atlantic now means to you, 
the Mediterranean was to the “ King” in that day. 
Here his empire stopped, so that the Ionians and Aeo- 
lians were at the end of his world. Once when he, “ the 
King of those from the Sunrise to the Sunset,” tried to 
cross into Greece, he evoked wonder less for his own 
greatness than for the greatness of his defeat, and he 
exhibited his splendor in the enormity of his losses. He 
who failed by so much to win control over Hellas, and 
who held Ionia as his most remote possession, is, I 
think, left behind by your empire not by a mere discus 
throw or an arrow’s flight, but by a good half of the 
civilized world and by the sea in addition. 


17. Moreover, even within these boundaries he was 
not always king with full authority, but as the power of 
Athens or the fortunes of Lacedaemon varied, now king 
as far as Ionia, Aeolis and the sea, and then again no 
longer down to Ionia and the sea, but as far as Lydia 
without seeing the sea west of the Cyanean Islands, 
being a king while he stayed upcountry just like a king 
in a game of children, coming down again with the 
consent of those who would let him be king. This the 
army of Agesilaus revealed, and before him that of the 
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Ten Thousand with Clearchus, the one marching as 
through its own country, all the way to Phrygia, the 
other penetrating, as through a solitude, beyond the 
Euphrates. 


18. What enjoyments they derived from their empire 
are illustrated in the shrewd and neat remark of Oebaras. 
It is said that he first told Cyrus, who was grieved at 
his much wandering, that if he wished to be king, he 
ought—ay, there was necessity—to go marching around 
to every part of his empire, will he nill he, for he saw 
what happened to the leather bag: the parts on which 
he set foot became depressed and touched the ground, 
while the parts off which he stepped rose up again and 
were depressed once more only with another trampling. 
They were a kind of vagrant kings and were superior to 
the nomadic Scythians only in so far as they went 
around in carriages instead of carts,—a kind of nomadic 
kings and wanderers who, on account of their distrust 
and fear of settling in one place, crushed down their 
country, really like some leather bag, and, by this, con- 
trolling now Babylon, again Susa, then Ecbatana, not 
understanding how to hold it <all> at all times nor 
tending it as shepherds. 


19. In truth such were deeds of men who, as it were, 
dared not trust that the empire was their own. They did 
not mind it as their own, nor did they raise either the 
urban or the rural areas to beauty and full size, but like 
those who have laid violent hands on property not their 
own they consumed it without conscience or honor, 
seeking to keep their subjects as weak as possible, and 
as if, in the feat of the five exercises, vying with each 
other in murders, the second ever tried to outdo the 
man before. It was a contest to slaughter as many 
people, to expel as many families and villages, and to 
break as many oaths as possible. 


20. Those then are the enjoyments they derived from 
their famous power. The consequences of these enjoy- 
ments were what a law of nature ordained, hatreds and 
plots from those who were so used, and defections and 
civil wars and constant strife and ceaseless rivalries. 


21. They themselves harvested these rewards, as if 
ruling as the result of a curse rather than in answer to a 
prayer, while the subjects received all that those who are 
ruled by men like that must of necessity receive, and of 
which some mention has already been made, more or 
less. A child’s beauty was a terror to its parents, a 
wife’s beauty a terror to her husband. Not he who 
committed the most crimes but he who acquired the 
most property was doomed to destruction. It could 
almost be said that more cities then were being destroyed 
and demolished than are being founded today. 


22. It was easier to be preserved when fighting 
against the Persians than when obeying them. For in 
battle they were easily defeated, but where they had 
power their insolence knew no bounds. And those who 
served them they despised as slaves, while those who 
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were free they punished as enemies. Consequently they 
passed their lives in giving and receiving hatred. And 
so in war, which was their way of settling disputes in 
the majority of cases, they often feared their subjects 
more than their enemies. 


23. Fundamentally two things were wrong. The 
Persians did not know how to rule and their subjects 
did not cooperate, since it is impossible to be good sub- 
jects if the rulers are bad rulers. Government and slave- 
management were not yet differentiated, but king and 
master were equivalent terms. They certainly did not 
proceed in a reasonable manner and with great objec- 
tives. For the word “ master” (despétés) applies prop- 
erly within the circle of a private household; when it 
extends to cities and nations, the role is hard to keep up. 


24. Again Alexander, who acquired the great empire 
—so it looked until yours arose—by overrunning the 
earth, to tell the truth, more closely resembled one who 
acquired a kingdom than one who showed himself a 
king. For what happened to him, I think, is as if some 
ordinary person were to acquire much good land but 
were to die before receiving the yield of it. 


25. He advanced over most of the earth and reduced 
all who opposed him; and he had absolutely all the 
hardships. But he could not establish the empire nor 
place the crown upon the labors he had endured, but 
died midway in the course of his affairs. So one might 
say that he won very many battles but, as a king, 
he did very little, and that he became a great con- 
tender for kingship, but never received any enjoyable 
result worthy of his genius and skill. What happened 
to him was much as if a man, while contending in an 
Olympic contest, defeated his opponents, then died im- 
mediately after the victory before rightly adjusting the 
crown upon his head. 


26. After all, what laws did he ordain for each of his 
peoples? Or what contributions in taxes, men or ships 
did he put on a permanent basis? Or by what routine 
administration with automatic progress and fixed peri- 
ods of time did he conduct his affairs? In civil admin- 
istration what successes did he achieve among the people 
under his rule? He left only one real memorial of his 
endowment as a statesman, the city by Egypt which 
bears his name; he did well in founding this for you, 
the greatest city after yours, for you to have and to 
control. Thus he abolished the rule of the Persians, yet 
he himself all but never ruled. 


27. Now, when he died, the empire of the Mace- 
donians immediately broke up into innumerable pieces, 
and the Macedonians showed by what they did that the 
rule of an empire was beyond their capabilities. They 
could not even hold their own country any longer, but 
came to that point of fortune where they were compelled 
to abandon their own country in order to rule over 
alien territory, more like men who had been deported 
than like men with a capacity for command. And it was 
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a riddle: Macedonians, each reigning not in Macedon 
but wherever he could, who garrisoned rather than 
governed their cities and districts, men driven from 
home, appointed as kings not by the great king but by 
themselves, and if. the expression be permitted, satraps 
without king. With which term shall we describe a 
condition such as theirs, for were they not more hke 
robber chieftains than like kings ? 


28. Now, however, the present empire has been ex- 
tended to boundaries of no mean distance, to such, in 
fact, that one cannot even measure the area within them. 
On the contrary, for one who begins a journey westward 
from the point where at that period the empire of the 
Persian found its limit, the rest is far more than the 
entirety of his domain, and there are no sections which 
you have omitted, neither city nor tribe’nor harbor nor 
district, except possibly some that you condemned as 
worthless. The Red Sea and the Cataracts of the Nile 
and Lake Maeotis, which formerly were said to lie on 
the boundaries of the earth, are like the courtyard walls 
to the house which is this city of yours. On the other 
hand, you have explored Ocean. Some writers did not 
believe that Ocean existed at all, or did not believe that 
it flowed around the earth; they thought that poets had 
invented the name and had introduced it into literature 
for the sake of entertainment. But you have explored it 
so thoroughly that not even the island therein has es- 
caped you. 


29. Vast and comprehensive as is the size of it, your 
empire is much greater for its perfection than for the 
area which its boundaries encircle. There are no pockets 
of the empire held by Mysians, Sacae, Pisidians, or 
others, land which some have occupied by force, others 
have detached by revolt, who cannot be captured. Nor 
is it merely called the land of the King, while really the 
land of all who are able to hold it. Nor do satraps fight 
one anothet as if they had no king; nor are cities at 
variance, some fighting against these and some against 
those, with garrisons being dispatched to some cities and 
being expelled from others. But for the eternal duration 
of this empire the whole civilized world prays all to- 
gether, emitting, like an aulos after a thorough cleaning, 
one note with more perfect precision than a chorus; so 
beautifully is it harmonized by the leader in command. 


30. The keynote is taken by all, everywhere, in the 
same way. And those who have settled in the mountains 
are, in their avoidance of discord, lower in pride than 
those who dwell in the least elevated plains, while those 
in the rich plains, both men who have cleruchic holdings 
and men who have your colonial land, are engaged in 
agriculture. Conditions no longer differ from island to 
mainland, but all, as one continuous country and one 
people, heed quietly. 


31. All directions are carried out by the chorus of the 
civilized world at a word or gesture of guidance more 
easily than at some plucking of a chord; and if anything 
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need be done, it suffices to decide and there it is already 
done. 

The governors sent out to the city-states and ethnic 
groups are each of them rulers of those under them, but 
in what concerns themselves and their relations to each 
other they are all equally among the ruled, and in par- 
ticular they differ from those under their rule in that it 
is they—one might assert—who first show how to be 
the right kind of subject. So much respect has been 
instilled in all men for him who is the great governor, 
who obtains for them their all. 


32. They think that he knows what they are doing 
better than they do themselves. Accordingly they fear 
his displeasure and stand in greater awe of him than one 
would of a despot, a master who was present and watch- 
ing and uttering commands. No one is so proud that he 
can fail to be moved upon hearing even the mere men- 

tion of the Ruler’s name, but, rising, he praises and 
‘worships him and breathes two prayers in a single 
breath, one to the gods on the Ruler’s behalf, one for 
his own affairs to the Ruler himself. And if the gover- 
nors should have even some slight doubt whether certain 
claims are valid in connection with either public or pri- 
vate lawsuits and petitions from the governed, they 
straightway send to him with a request for instructions 
what to do, and they wait until he renders a reply, like 
a chorus waiting for its trainer. 


33. Therefore, he has no need to wear himself out 
traveling around the whole empire nor, by appearing 
personally, now among some, then among others, to 
make sure of each point when he has the time to tread 
their soil. It is very easy for him to stay where he is 
and manage the entire civilized world by letters, which 
arrive almost as soon as they are written, as if they were 
carried by winged messengers. 


34. But that which deserves as much wonder and 
admiration as all the rest together, and constant expres- 
sian of gratitude both in word and action, shall now be 
mentioned. You who hold so vast an empire and rule it 
with such a firm hand and with so much unlimited 
power have very decidedly won a great success, which 
is completely your own. 


36. For of all who have ever gained empire you alone 
rule over men who are free. Caria has not been given 
to Tissaphernes, nor Phrygia to Pharnabazus, nor Egypt 
to someone else; nor is the country said to be enslaved, 
as household of so-and-so, to whomsoever it has been 
turned over, a man himself not free. But just as those 
in states of one city appoint the magistrates to protect 
and care for the governed, so you, who conduct public 
business in the whole civilized world exactly as if it 
were one city state, appoint the governors, as is natural 
after elections, to protect and care for the governed, not 
to be slave masters over them. Therefore governor 
makes way for governor unobtrusively, when his time is 
up, and far from staying too long and disputing the 
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land with his successor, he might easily not stay long 
enough even to meet him. 


37. Appeals to a higher court are made with the ease 
of an appeal from deme to dicastery, with no greater 
menace for those who make them than for those who 
have accepted the local verdict. Therefore one might 
say that the men of today are ruled by the governors 
who are sent out, only in so far as they are content to 
be ruled. 


38. Are not these advantages beyond the old “ Free 
Republic ” of every people? For under Government by 
the People it is not possible to go outside after the 
verdict has been given in the city’s court nor even to 
other jurors, but, except in a city so small that it has to 
have jurors from out of town, one must ever be content 
with the local verdict . <deprived> undeservedly, or, 
as plaintiff, not getting possession even after a favorable 
verdict. 

But now in the last instance there is another judge, 
a mighty one, whose comprehension no just claim ever 
escapes. 39. There is an abundant and _ beautiful 
equality of the humble with the great and of the obscure 
with the illustrious, and, above all, of the poor man with 
the rich and of the commoner with the noble, and the 
word of Hesiod comes to pass, “ For he easily exalts, 
and the exalted he easily checks,”’ namely this judge and 
princeps as the justice of the claim may lead, like a 
breeze in the sails of a ship, favoring and accompany- 
ing, not the rich man more, the poor man less, but 
benefiting equally whomsoever it meets. 


40. I shall treat also the records of Hellenic states, 
since [ have come to that part of my speech, but I feel 
shame and fear lest my argument sound too trivial. 
Nevertheless, treat them I shall, but as I just said, not 
as comparing equal with equal. In the absence of other 
parallels, I am compelled to use those at hand, because 
in such a case it is absurd to keep asserting with en- 
thusiasm that it is impossible to find other achievements 
even remotely equal to yours but that all are over- 
shadowed by these, yet to keep waiting for a time to 
make comparisons when we may have equal achieve- 
ments to recall. It is inappropriate, I think, because 
even similar achievements, if we had any to report, 
would not be similarly astonishing. 


41. Again I am by no means unaware that these 
Hellenic records, in proud extent of territory and grand 
scale of operations, are still poorer than the Persian 
record which I just now examined. But to surpass the 
Hellenes in wisdom and restraint, while outdoing the 
3arbarians in riches and in might, seems to me a great 
achievement and one fulfilling the ideal and more glori- 
ous than every other. | 


42. My next subject, then, is what kind of inter- 
national organizations the Hellenic states created and 
how they fared therewith. If it appear that they were 
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unable to preserve much smaller organizations, obviously 
this will decide the issue. 


43. The Athenians and the Lacedaemonians did all 
they could to get control and hegemony, and theirs was 
the power to sail the sea and to rule over the Cyclades 
and hold the Thraceward regions and Thermopylae and 
the Hellespont and Coryphasion. That was the extent 
of their power. Their experience was as if a man who 
wished to obtain possession of a body received some 
claws and extremities instead of the whole body and 
with these in his possession thought that he had just 
what he wanted. So they too, after striving for hege- 
mony, brought home small islands and headlands and 
havens and such places, and they wore themselves out 
around the sea, in pursuit of an hegemony which existed 
more in their dreams than within their powers of 
acquisition. 

44. Nevertheless, at times as if their turn had come 
around in the allotment, each city became chairman of 
the Hellenes without keeping the office even for a single, 
say, generation. So there was no clear supremacy, but 
in the struggle for hegemony they inflicted upon each 
other the so-called Cadmean victory. It was as if each 
city always demanded that the others be not the only 
ones to get a chance at being hated, but that they them- 
selves might have a share. 


45. For just one Lacedaemonian leader so disposed 
the Hellenes that they willingly got rid of the Lacedae- 
monians and <gladly) sought other rulers for them- 
selves. After they had given themselves i» the Athe- 
nians, in a little while they repented, not liking the 
disproportion of the tributes imposed nor those who 
used the tributes as a pretext for graft, and being 
dragged to Athens every year to render an account con- 
cerning their own local affairs, while cleruchs were being 
dispatched into their country and ships to collect extra 
funds beyond the tribute, if perhaps another need 
prevailed. 


46. Moreover they were unable to maintain the free- 
dom of their citadels and were in the power of the 
politicians whom the Athenians installed, both those 
with good intentions and equally those with bad. They 
were obliged to undertake unnecessary campaigns, often 
in holidays and festivals, and in brief, from the Athenian 
leadership they derived no benefit great enough to make 
it worth their while to perform these heavy services. 


47. Asa result of these conditions the majority were 
disgusted with the Athenians, and turning again from 
them to the Lacedaemonians, just as formerly from the 
latter to the Athenians, they were deceived again by the 
Lacedaemonians. The latter first proclaimed that they 
would fight the Athenians in behalf of the liberty of the 
Hellenes, and in this way they attracted many. When 
they had destroyed the walls of Athens and had secured 
control of the Greek world and could do anything, they 
so far outdid the Athenians that they established in all 
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the Greek cities tyrannies, which they euphemistically 
called decarchies. 


48. And destroying one arbitrary government, that 
of the Athenians, in its place they introduced many from 
themselves which incessantly harassed the governed, 
not from a seat at Athens nor from one at Sparta but 
from positions permanently located in the very lands of 
the governed and interwoven, as it were, in the local 
institutions. So if, as they started the war, they had 
announced to the Hellenes that they would fight the 
Athenians’ in order to do them greater and more fre- 
quent injuries than the Athenians did and to make what 
the Hellenes had from the Athenians look like freedom, 
there would have been no better way to make good 
their promise. 49. And in consequence they soon gave 
way to one fugitive and were abandoned by the Thebans 
and were hated by the Corinthians; the sea was made 
full of their “ harmonizers”’ who were being expelled 
because they were disharmonious and because, when 
installed as governors, they held the cities in a way 
which belied the very name of harmost. 


50. From the misdoings of those men and the hatred 
which the Hellenes for that reason felt for the Lacedae- 
monians, the Thebans gathered strength and defeated 
the latter in the Battle of Leuctra; but as soon as the 
Lacedaemonians were out of the way, then no one could 
endure the Thebans, who had succeeded in one battle. 
On the contrary, it became clear that it was yet more 
to the advantage of the Hellenes that the Cadmeia (i. e. 
Thebes) be occupied by, than victorious over, the Lace- 
daemonians. Thus the Thebans now received their hate. 


51. These examples I have collected, certainly not to 
denounce the Hellenes generally like the extraordinary 
author of the “ Three-headed Creature ”—may it never 
be so necessary—, but wishing to show thereby that the 
knowledge how to rule did not yet exist before your 
time. For if it did exist, it would be among the Hellenes, 
who distinguished themselves for skill, I venture to say, 
very greatly, at least in the other arts. But this knowl- 
edge is both a discovery of your own and to other men 
an importation from you. For it might well be true if 
one were to say about the Hellenes as a whole what has 
already been said in the case of the Athenians, that they 
were good at resisting foreign rule and defeating the 
Persians and at expending their wealth in public service 
and enduring hardships, but were themselves still un- 
trained to rule, and in the attempt they failed. 


52. First they used to send into the cities garrisons 
which of course were not always less numerous than 
the able-bodied natives in the countries to which they 
were being sent. Secondly they aroused suspicion 
among those who were not yet garrisoned that they were 
conducting all business by force and violence. So there 
were two results, an insecure grip on the object of their 
encroachment, yet a powerful reputation for encroach- 
ment: they were failing to hold the cities securely, and 
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besides they were earning hatred and were reaping the 
hardships instead of the blessings of empire. 


53. Then, what followed? Ever widely dispersed and 
separated they became too weak at home and were 
unable to preserve their own land, through seeking to 
hold that of others. So neither were they able to out- 
number, in the troops they sent elsewhere, those whom 
they strove to rule, nor was it possible to maintain an 
adequate defence with those they left behind for their 
own protection. They were too few abroad, too few at 
home. Without the ultimate means to hold the empire, 
its expansion posed for them an insoluble problem. 
Thus the aims which they pursued were in opposition 
to their needs. The success of their plans became an 
embarrassment, almost a curse, while the failure was 
less a burden for them and less terrifying. Instead of 
rulers they seemed no different from a fallen city’s scat- 
tered remnants, toiling for the sake of toil. For as the 
poets say (of Sisyphus), the crowning efforf would 
unaccountably weaken at the moment the end was 
reached, and back (the stone) would roll to where it 
had been. 


54. It was no longer to their interest that the gov- 
erned should be either strong or weak: they did not 
want them strong because of possible treachery, nor 
weak because of the menace of wars from outside, and 
in order to have some advantage from the league of 
allies. Toward them the Athenians had come to feel 
much like those who, in a game of draughts, advance 
their pieces to one position and pull them back to 
another, without knowing what use they will make of 
them. But wishing, as they did, both to have their allies, 
and not to have them, the Athenians would take them 
in hand and move them without being able to say 
whither they were going in earnest. 


55. And the strangest and most absurd thing of all: 
they would make the rest, who had rebellion in mind 
themselves, go to war against those who were rebelling. 
It was much as if in doing so they were asking the very 
"rebels to take the field against their own rebellion. They 
were unreasonably leading against the rebels men who 
were on the rebels’ side, and to whom it was surely 
inexpedient to reveal the help that in serious effort could 
be given to the others against the Athenians. 56. So in 
this also they were accomplishing the very opposite of 
their wish and of their interest, because, in their desire 
for the recovery of those in revolt, they were causing 
the revolt even of those allies who were with them. For 
they showed them that if they remained they would be 
available to the Athenians for use against each other, 
but that leagued together in revolt, they would all be 
securely free, because at the end the Athenians would 
have none left through whom the rebels might be taken. 
Therefore, they did themselves more harm than their 
faithless allies did, in that the latter seceded individually, 
while they themselves introduced a universal defection 
as a result of their activity. 
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57. Thus in that period there was still no orderly 
system of imperial rule and they did not go after it with 
knowledge of what an orderly system was. Although 
their holdings were small and, as it were, marginal lands 
and military allotments, nevertheless they were unable 
to retain even these because of their own inexperience 
and weakness. For they did not lead the cities with 
kindness nor did they have the power to hold them 
firmly, being simultaneously oppressive and weak. So 
at last they were stripped of their plumage like Aesop’s 
jackdaw, and were fighting alone against all. 


58. Well, this which, in a word, escaped all previous 
men was reserved for you alone to discover and perfect. 
And no wonder! Just as in other spheres the skills 
come to the fore when the material is there, so when a 
great empire of surpassing power arose, the skill too 
accumulated and entered into its composition, and both 
were mutually reinforced. On account of the size of the 
empire the experience necessarily accrued, while on 
account of the knowledge how to rule with justice and 
with reason the empire flourished and increased. 


i 

59. But there is that which very decidedly deserves 
as much attention and admiration now as all the rest 
together. I mean your magnificent citizenship with its 
grand conception, because there is nothing like it in the 
records of all mankind. Dividing into two groups all 
those in your empire—and with this word I have indi- 
cated the entire civilized world—you have everywhere 
appointed to your citizenship, or even to kinship with 
you, the better part of the world’s talent, courage, and 
leadership, while the rest you recognized as a league 
under your hegemony. 





60. Neither sea nor intervening continent are bars 
to citizenship, nor are Asia and Europe divided in their 
treatment here. In your empire all paths are open to 
all: No one worthy of rule or trust remains an alien, 
but a civil community of the World has been established 
as a Free Republic under one, the best, ruler and teacher 
of order; and all come together as into a commen civic 
center, in order to receive each man his due. 


61. What another city is to its own boundaries and 
territory, this city is to the boundaries and territory of 
the entire civilized world, as if the latter were a country 
district and she had been appointed common town. It 
might be said that this one citadel is the refuge and 
assembly place of all perioeci or of all who dwell in 
outside demes. 


62. She has never failed them, but like the soil of the 
earth, she supports all men; and as the sea, which re- 
ceives with its gulfs all the many rivers, hides them and 
holds them all and still, with what goes in and out, is 
and seems ever the same, so actually this city receives 
those who flow in from all the earth and has even same- 
ness in common with the sea. The latter is not made 
greater by the influx of rivers, for it has been ordained 
by fate that with the waters flowing in, the sea maintain 
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its volume; here no change is visible because the city is 
so great. 


63. Let this passing comment, which the subject sug- 
gested, suffice. As we were saying, you who are “ great 
greatly ” distributed your citizenship. It was not because 
you stood off and refused to give a share in it to any 
of the others that you made your citizenship an object 
of wonder. On the contrary, you sought its expansion as 
a worthy aim, and you have caused the word Roman to 
be the label, not of membership in a city, but of some 
common nationality, and this not just one among all, 
but one balancing all the rest. For the categories into 
which you now divide the world are not Hellenes and 
Barbarians, and it is not absurd, the distinction which 
you made, because you show them a citizenry more 
numerous, so to speak, than the entire Hellenic race. 
The division which you substituted is one into Romans 
and non-Romans. To such a degree have you expanded 
the name of your city. 


64. Since these are the lines along which the distinc- 
tion has been made, many in every city are fellow- 
citizens of yours no less than of their own kinsmen, 
though some of them have not yet seen this city. There 
is no need of garrisons to hold their citadels, but the 
men of greatest standing and influence in every city 
guard their own fatherlands for you. And you have a 
double hold upon the cities, both from here and from 
your fellow citizens in each. 


65. No envy sets foot in the empire, for you your- 
selves wer® the first to disown envy, when you placed 
all opportunities in view of all and offered those who 
were able a chance to be not governed more than they 
governed in turn. Nor does hatred either steal in from 
those who are not chosen. For since the constitution is 
a universal one and, as it were, of one state, naturally 
your governors rule not as over the property of others 
but as over their own. Besides, all the masses have as 
a share in it the permission to <take refuge with you) 
from the power of the local magnates, <but there is> 
the indignation and punishment from you which will 
come upon them immediately, if they themselves dare to 
make any unlawful change. 


66. Thus the present regime naturally suits and 
serves both rich and poor. No other way of life is left. 
There has developed in your constitution a single har- 
monious, all-embracing union; and what formerly 
seemed to be impossible has come to pass in your time: 
<maintenance> of control over an empire, over a vast 
one at that, and at the same time firmness of rule 
<without> unkindness. 


67a. Thus the cities can be clear of garrisons. Mere 
detachments of horse and foot suffice for the protection 
of whole countries, and even these are not concentrated 
in the cities with billets <in> every: household, but are 
dispersed throughout the rural area within bounds and 
orbits of <their own>. Hence many nations do not 
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know where at any time their guardians are. But if 
anywhere a city through excess of growth had passed 
beyond the ability to maintain order by itself, you did 
not begrudge to these in their turn the men to stand by 
and guard them carefully. 


68. It is not safe for those to rule who have not 
power. The second best way to sail, they say, is to be 
governed by one’s betters, but by you now it has been 
shown to be actually the first best way. Accordingly, all 
are held fast and would not ask to secede any more than 
those at sea from the helmsman. As bats in caves cling 
fast to each other and to the rocks, so all from you 
depend with much concern not to fall from this cluster 
of cities, and would sooner conceive fear of being aban- 
doned by you, than abandon you themselves. 67b. And 
as a result all send their tribute to you with more 
pleasure than some would actually receive it from 
others: they have good reason. 


69. They no longer dispute over the right to rule and 
to have first honors, which caused the outbreak of all 
the wars of the past. Instead, the rulers of yore do not 
even recall with certainty what domain they once had, 
while the others, like water in silent flow, are most de- 
lightfully at rest. They have gladly ceased from toil and 
trouble, for they have come to realize that in the other 
case they were fighting vainly over shadows. As in the 
myth of a Pamphylian, or if not so, then Plato’s myth, 
the cities, already being laid, as it were, upon the funeral 
pyre by their mutual strife and disorder, merely received 
the right leadership all at once and suddenly revived. 
How they reached this point they have no explanation 
and can only wonder at the present. They have come 
to feel like men aroused from sleep: instead of the 
dreams they but recently had, they awakened to the 
sudden vision and presence of these genuine blessings. 


70. Wars, even if they once occurred, no longer seem 
to have been real; on the contrary, stories about them 
are interpreted more as myths by the many who hear 
them. If anywhere an actual clash occurs along the 
border, as is only natural in the immensity of a great 
empire, because of the madness of Getae or the misfor- 
tune of Libyans or the wickedness of those around the 
Red Sea, who are unable to enjoy the blessings they 
have, then simply like myths they themselves quickly 
pass and the stories about them. 71a. So great is your 
peace, though war was traditional among you. 


72a. In regard to the civil administration of the 
whole empire it has been stated in what way you thought 
of it and what kind you established. Now it is time to 
speak about the army and military affairs, how you con- 
trived in this matter and what organization you gave 
it. 71b. Yes, for the shoemakers and masons of yester- 
day are not the hoplites and cavalry of today. On the 
stage a farmer appears as a soldier after a quick change 
of costume, and in poor homes the same person cooks 
the meal, keeps the house, makes the bed. But you were 
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not so undiscriminating. You did not expect that those 
engaged in other occupations would be made into sol- 
diers by the need, nor did you leave it to your enemies 
to call you together. 72b. Rather in this too it is amaz- 
ing how wise you were, and there is no precedent to 
serve as a parallel all the way. 


73. For the Egyptians also progressed to the point of 
segregating the military, and it was deemed a very clever 
invention of theirs to have those who defended their 
country settled in special areas away from the rest. As 
in so many other respects, when compared to others, 
they were, it seemed, “ clever Egyptians,” as the saying 
goes. But when you visualized the same thing, you did 
not execute it in the same way. Instead you made a 
more equitable and more skillful segregation. In the 
former system it was not possible for each of the two 
groups to have equality of citizenship; the soldiers, who 
alone and forever bore the hardships, were in an inferior 
status to those who did not fight. Therefore the system 
was neither fair, nor agreeable to them. With you, on 
the other hand, since all have equality, a separate es- 
tablishment for the military is successful. 


74. Thus a courage like that of Hellenes and Egyp- 
tians and any others one might mention is surpassed by 
yours, and all, far as they are behind you in actual arms, 
trail still further in the conception. On the one hand 
you deemed it unworthy of your rule for those from this 
city to be subject to the levy and to the hardships and 
to enjoy no advantage from the present felicity ; on the 
other hand you did not put your faith in alien merce- 
naries. Still you needed soldiers before the hour of 
crisis. So what did you do? You found an army of your 
own for which the citizens were undisturbed. This 
possibility was provided for you by that plan for all the 
empire, according to which you count no one an alien 
when you accept him for any employment where he can 
do well and is then needed. 


75. Who then have been assembled and how? Going 
over the entire league, you looked about carefully for 
those who would perform this liturgy, and when you 
found them, you released them from the fatherland and 
gave them your own city, so that they became reluctant 
henceforth to call themselves by their original ethnics. 
Having made them fellow-citizens, you made them also 
soldiers, so that the men from this city would not be 
subject to the levy, and those performing military ser- 
vice would none the less be citizens, who together with 
their enrollment in the army had lost their own cities 
but from that very day had become your fellow-citizens 
and defenders. 


76. Under your hegemony this is the contribution 
which all make to the armed forces, and no city is dis- 
affected. You asked from each only as many as would 
cause no inconvenience to the givers and would not be 
enough by themselves to provide the individual city with 
a full quota of an army of its own. Therefore all cities 
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are well pleased with the dispatch of these men to be 
their own representatives in the union army, while 
locally each city has no militia of its own men whatso- 
ever, and <for military protection) they look nowhere 
but to you, because it is for this sole purpose that those 
who went out from the cities have been marshalled in 
good order. 


77. And again, after you selected from everywhere 
the most competent men, you had a very profitable idea. 
It was this. You thought that when even those picked 
out for their excellent physiques and bodily superiority 
train for the festivals and the prize contests, then those 
who would be the contenders in the greatest engage- 
ments of real war, and victors in as many victories as 
one might chance to win in behalf of such an empire, 
ought not to come together merely in a crisis. You 
thought that the latter, selected from all as the strongest 
and, especially, most competent, ought to train for a long 
while ahead of time so as to be superior the minute they 
took their stand. 


78. So these men, once you eliminated the morally 
and the socially base, you <introduced into) the com- 
munity of the ruling nation, not without the privileges I 
mentioned nor in such a way that they would envy those 
who stay in the city because they themselves were not 
of equal rights at the start, but in such a way that they 
would consider their share of citizenship as an honor. 
Having found and treated them thus, you led them to 
the boundaries of the empire. There you stationed them 
at intervals, and you assigned areas to guard, some to 
some, others to others. 


79. They account also for the plan which you devised 
and evolved in regard to the walls, which is worth 
comment now. One would call this city neither unwalled 
in the reckless manner of the Lacedaemonians nor again 
fortified with the splendor of Babylon or of any other 
city which before or after may have been walled in a 
more impressive style. On the contrary, you have made 
the fortification of Babylon seem frivolity and a woman’s 
work indeed. 80. To place the walls around the city 
itself as if you were hiding her or fleeing from your 
subjects you considered ignoble and inconsistent with 
the rest of your concept, as if a master were to show 
fear of his own slaves. Nevertheless, you did not forget 
walls, but these you placed around the empire, not the 
city. And you erected walls splendid and worthy of you, 
as far away as possible, visible to those within the cir- 
cuit, but, for one starting from the city, an outward 
journey of months and years if he wished to see them. 


81. Beyond the outermost ring of the civilized world, 
you drew a second line, quite as one does in walling a 
town, another circle, more widely curved and more 
easily guarded. Here you built the walls to defend you 
and then erected towns bordering upon them, some in 
some parts, others elsewhere, filling them with colonists, 
giving these the comfort of arts and crafts, and in gen- 
eral establishing beautiful order. 
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82. An encamped army like a rampart encloses the 
civilized world in a ring. The perimeter of this en- 
closure, if a survey were made, would not be ten para- 
satigs, nor twenty, nor a little more, nor a distance that 
one could say offhand, but as far as from the settled area 
of Aethiopia to the Phasis and from the Euphrates in 
the interior to the great outermost island toward the 
West; all this one can call a ring and circuit of the walls. 
83. They have not been built with asphalt and baked 
brick nor do they stand there gleaming with stucco. Oh, 
but these ordinary works too exist at their individual 
places—yes, in very great number, and, as Homer says 
of the palace wall, “ fitted close and accurately with 
stones, and boundless in size and gleaming more bril- 
liantly than bronze.” 


84. But the ring, much greater and more impressive, 
in every way altogether unbreachable and indestructible, 
outshines them all, and in all time there has never been 
a wall so firm. For it is a barrier of men who have not 
acquired the habit of flight. It is they who defend these 
ordinary walls. They have perfected in the employment 
of all the tools of war exercises which bind them to one 
another in that union of the Myrmidons which Homer 
in the passage cited compared to the wall: a formation 
of helmets so close that an arrow cannot pass; a plat- 
form of shields raised overhead which would support in 
mid-air racetracks so much firmer than those constructi- 
ble in town that even horsemen could race upon them, 
“a bronze plain,” as one will then truthfully claim to 
see, for it is this in particular which deserves the phrase 
of Euripides; a line of breastplates so clinging to one 
another that if one ordered the man between two others 
to take his place with only light arms, the shields 
on either side would come half way and meet to cover 
him; and a shower of javelins, as it were, falling from 
heaven in a solid mass. Such are the parallel harmonies 
or systems of defence which curve around you, that 
circle of the fortifications at individual points, and that 
ring of those who keep watch over the whole world. 


85. Once long ago Darius, with Artaphernes and 
Datis, succeeded in destroying one city on one island by 
dragging a net over its territory to catch the citizens. 
In a manner of speaking you too used a net ; you dragged 
it over the whole civilized world. But having done so, 
you now preserve all the cities by means of the very citi- 
zens you caught, the strangers whom they share with 
you. When you selected them, as I said, from all, you led 
them out, providing the men who showed quality with 
expectations that they would have no regret. The man 
who at any time might hold the first rank would not be 
from the nobility, and the man of second rank would not 
be from the second class and so on throughout the rest of 
the order. Each man would hold the post that was his due 
in the sense that not words but deeds would here distin- 
guish the men of quality. And of these things you gave 
illustrious exampies. Consequently they all consider un- 
employment a disaster and think that engagements are 
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occasions for the fulfillment of their prayers, and against 
the enemy they are of one mind but in relation to each 
other they are perpetual rivals for preference, and they 
alone of mankind pray to meet with enemies. 


86. Accordingly, upon seeing the training and or- 
ganization of the military, one will think that the op- 
ponents in the words of Homer, “ were they ten <or 
twenty times> as many,” would soon be completely 
routed and in single combats overcome. And one who 
looks into the system of recruitment and replacement 
will express and feel what the king of Egypt meant when 
Cambyses was plundering the country and pillaging the 
sanctuaries. Standing upon the walls of Thebes, the 
Egyptian held out to him a clod of earth and a cup of 
water from the Nile; therewith he signified that as long 
as Cambyses was unable to carry away Egypt itself with 
the river Nile and to drag it off as plunder, he had not 
yet received the wealth of the Egyptians, but while river 
and land remained the Egyptians would soon have just 
as much again and the wealth of Egypt would never 
run out. So also concerning your military system one is 
justified in thinking and stating that as long as none can 
move the land itself from its foundation and leave a 
vacuum on departure, as long as the civilized world itself 
must remain in place, there is no way to make the 
wealth in your multitude of soldiers run out, for you 
have as many as you want arriving from all the civilized 
world. 


87. In respect to military science, furthermore, you 
have made all men look like children. For you did not 
prescribe exercises for soldiers and officers to train for 
victory over the enemy only, but for victory over them- 
selves first. Therefore, every day the soldier lives in 
discipline and no one ever leaves the post assigned to 
him, but as in some permanent chorus he knows and 
keeps his position and the subordinate does not on that 
account envy him who has a higher rank, but he himself 
rules with precision those whose superior he is. 


88. It seems a pity that others have already said it 
first about the Lacedaemonians that, but for a few, their 
army consisted in commanders of commanders. It was a 
proper phrase to have been kept for you and to have 
been applied to your case first, whereas the right oc- 
casion had not yet come when the author brought it 
forth. However, the Lacedaemonian army may well 
have been so small that there was nothing incredible in 
even all of them being commanders. But merely to name 
the branches -and nationalities of your armed forces 
would not be easy. In these many units your soldiers, 
beginning with one who examines everything and looks 
after all—nations, cities, armies, are themselves leaders, 
through all the intermediate grades I could not mention, 
down to one in command of four or even two men. Like 
a spinning of thread which is continuously drawn from 
many filaments into fewer and fewer strands, the many 
individuals of your forces are always drawn together 
into fewer and fewer formations ; and so they reach their 
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complete integration through those who are at each point 
placed in command, one over others, each of these over 
others still, and so on. Does this not rise above Man’s 
power of organization ? 


89. An impulse comes over me to change the 
Homeric line a little at the end and say, “ Such within, 
I ween, is of Olympian Zeus the” empire. For when 
one ruler rules so many, and when his agents and 
envoys, much inferior to him but much superior to those 
over whom they watch, perform all commands quietly 
without noise and confusion, and envy is absent, and all 
actions everywhere are full of justice and respect, and 
the reward of virtue escapes no one, does not this epic 
tone seem right, this version of the line? 


90. It appears to me that in this state you have estab- 
lished a constitution not at all like any of those among 
the rest of mankind. Formerly there seemed to be three 
constitutions in human society. Two were tyranny and 
oligarchy, or kingship and aristocracy, since they were 
known under two names each according to the view one 
took in interpreting the character of the men in control. 
A third category was known as democracy whether the 
leadership was good or bad. The cities had received one 
or the other constitution as choice or chance prevailed 
for each. Your state, on the other hand, is quite dis- 
similar ; it is such a form of government as if it were a 
mixture of all the constitutions without the bad aspects 
of any one. That is why precisely this form of constitu- 
tion has prevailed. So when one looks at the strength of 
the People and sees how easily they get all that they 
want and ask, he will deem it a complete democracy 
except for the faults of democracy. When he looks at 
the Senate sitting as a council and keeping the magis- 
tracies, he will think that there is no aristocracy more 
perfect than this. When he looks at the Ephor and Pry- 
tanis, who presides over all of these, him from whom it 
is possible for the People to get what they want and for 
the Few to have the magistracies and power, he will see 
in this one, the One who holds the most perfect mon- 
archic rule, One without a share in the vices of a tyrant 
and One elevated above even kingly dignity. 


91. It is not strange that you alone’ made these dis- 
tinctions and discoveries how to govern both in the 
world and in the city itself. For you alone are rulers, 
so to speak, according to nature. Those others who 
preceded you established an arbitrary, tyrannical rule. 
They became masters and slaves of each other in turn, 
and as rulers they were a spurious crew. They suc- 
ceeded each other as if advancing to the position in a 
ball game. Macedonians had a period of enslavement to 
Persians, Persians to Medes, Medes to Assyrians, but 
as long as men have known you, all have known you as 
rulers. Since you were free right from the start and 
had begun the game as it were in the rulers’ position, 
you equipped yourselves with all that was helpful for 
the position of rulers, and you invented a new constitu- 
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tion such as no one ever had before, and you prescribed 
for all things fixed rules and fixed periods. 


92. I should not perhaps be bringing it up at the 
wrong moment if I now expressed a thought which for 
a long time has occurred to me, and, rising to my very 
lips, has often forced itself upon me, but so far has 
always been pushed aside by the argument. How far 
you surpass all in total extent of your empire and in 
firmness of grip and plan of civil administration is set 
forth in what has already been said; but now, it seems 
to me that one would not miss the mark if he said the 
following: all those of the past who ruled over a very 
large part of the earth ruled, as it were, naked bodies 
by themselves, mere persons composing the ethnic 
groups or nations. 93. For when were there so many 
cities both inland and on the coast, or when have they 
been so beautifully equipped with everything? Did ever 
a man of those who lived then travel across country as 
we do, counting the cities by days and sometimes riding 
on the same day through two or three cities as if passing 
through sections of merely one? Hence the inferiority 
of those who lived in former times appears, because the 
past is so much surpassed, not only in the element at the 
head of the empire, but also in cases where identical 
groups have been ruled by others and by you. Those 
whom the others ruled did not as individuals have the 
equality of civil rights and privileges, but against the 
primitive organization of an ethnic group in that time 
one can set the municipal organization of the same 
group's city of today. It might very well be said that 
while the others have been kings, as it were, of open 
country and strongholds, you alone are rulers of civilized 
communities. 


94. Now all the Greek cities rise up under your 
leadership, and the monuments which are dedicated in 
them and all their embellishments and comforts redound 
to your honor like beautiful suburbs. The coasts and 
interiors have been filled with cities, some newly 
founded, others increased under and by you. 


95. Ionia, the much contested, freed of garrisons and 
of satraps, is visible to all, first in beauty. She has now 
advanced beyond herself by as much as she formerly 
seemed to surpass the other lands in elegance and grace. 
Alexander’s great and noble city by Egypt has become a 
glory of your hegemony, like a necklace or armlet among 
a wealthy lady’s other possessions. 


96. Taking good care of the Hellenes as of your 
foster parents, you constantly hold your hand over them, 
and when they are prostrate, you raise them up. You 
release free and autonomous those of them who were the 
noblest and the leaders of yore, and you guide the others 
moderately with much consideration and forethought. 
The barbarians you educate, rather mildly or sternly 
according to the nature that each has, because it is right 
that those who are rulers of men be not inferior to those 
who are trainers of horses, and that they have tested 
their natures and guide them accordingly. 
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97. As on holiday the whole civilized world lays 
down the arms which were its ancient burden and has 
turned to adornment and all glad thoughts with power 
to realize them. All the other rivalries have left the 
<cities>, and this one contention holds them all, how 
each city may appear most beautiful and attractive. All 
localities are full of gymnasia, fountains, monumental 
approaches, temples, workshops, schools, (98) and one 
can say that the civilized world, which had been sick 
from the beginning, as it were, has been brought by the 
right knowledge to a state of health. Gifts never cease 
from you to the cities, and it is not possible to determine 
who the major beneficiaries have been, because your 
kindness is the same to all. 


99. Cities gleam with radiance and charm, and the 
whole earth has been beautified like a garden. Smoke 
rising from plains and fire signals for friend and foe 
have disappeared, as if a breath had blown them away, 
beyond land and sea. Every charming spectacle and an 
infinite number of festal games have been introduced 
instead. Thus like an ever-burning sacred fire the cele- 
bration never ends, but moves around from time to time 
and people to people, always somewhere, a demonstra- 
tion justified by the way all men have fared. Thus it 
is right to pity only those outside your hegemony, if 
indeed there are any, because they lose such blessings. 


100. It is you again who have best proved the general 
assertion, that Earth is mother of all and common father- 
land. Now indeed it is possible for Hellene or non- 
Hellene, with or without his property, to travel wher- 
ever he will, easily, just as if passing from fatherland 
to fatherland. Neither Cilician Gates nor narrow sandy 
approaches to Egypt through Arab country, nor inac- 
cessible mountains, nor immense stretches of river, nor 
inhospitable tribes of barbarians cause terror, but for 
security it suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather to 
be one of those united under your hegemony. 


101. Homer said, “ Earth common of all,” and you 
have made it come true. You have measured and re- 
corded the land of the entire civilized world; you have 
spanned the rivers with all kinds of bridges and hewn 
highways through the mountains and filled the barren 
stretches with posting stations ; you have accustomed all 
areas to a settled and orderly way of life. Therefore, I 
see on reflection that what is held to be the life before 
Triptolemus is really the life before your time,—a hard 
and boorish life, not far removed from that of the wild 
mountains, Though the citizens of Athens began the 
civilized life of today, this life in its turn has been firmly 
established by you, who came later but who, men say, 
are better. 


102. There is no need whatsoever now to write a 
book of travels and to enumerate the laws which each 
country uses. Rather you yourselves have become uni- 
versal guides for all; you threw wide all the gates of the 
civilized world and gave those who so wished the oppor- 
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tunity to see for themselves ; you assigned common laws 
for all and you put an end to the previous conditions 
which were amusing to describe but which, if one looked 
at them from the standpoint of reason, were intolerable ; 
you made it possible to marry anywhere, and you organ- 
ized all the civilized world, as it were, into one family. 


103. Before the rule of Zeus, as the poets say, the 
universe was full of strife, confusion and disorder, but 
when Zeus came to the rule he settled everything, and 
the Titans, forced back by Zeus and the gods who sup- 
ported him, departed to the lowest caverns of the earth. 
Thus one who reflects about the world before your time 
and about the condition of affairs in your period would 
come to the opinion that before your empire there had 
been confusion everywhere and things were taking a 
random course, but when you assumed the presidency, 
confusion and strife ceased, and universal order entered 
as a brilliant light over the private and public affairs of 
man, laws appeared and altars of gods received man’s 
confidence. 


104. For formerly they used to lay waste the world 
as if (like Cronos) they were mutilating their parents, 
and though they did not swallow their children (like 
Cronos), they destroyed each other’s children and their 
own in their strife even at sanctuaries. But now a clear 
and universal freedom from ail fear has been granted 
both to the world and to those who live in it. And it 
seems to me that they are wholly rid of evil treatment 
and have accepted the many incentives toward following 
good leadership, while the gods, beholding, seem to lend 
a friendly hand to your empire in its achievement and 
to confirm to you its possession, (105)—Zeus, because 
you tend for him nobly his noble creation, the civilized 
world ; Hera, who is honored because of marriage rites 
properly performed ; Athena and Hephaestus because of 
the esteem in which the crafts are held; Dionysus and 
Demeter, because their crops are not outraged ; Poseidon 
because the sea has been cleansed for him of naval 
battles and has received merchant vessels instead of 
triremes. The chorus of Apollo, Artemis and the Muses 
never ceases to behold its servants in the theatres; for 
Hermes there are both international games and embas- 
sies. And when did Aphrodite ever have a better chance 
to plant the seed and enhance the beauty of the off- 
spring, or when did the cities ever have a greater share 
in her blessings? It is now that the gracious favors of 
Asclepius and the Egyptian gods have been most gener- 
ously bestowed upon mankind. Ares certainly has never 
been slighted by you. There is no fear that he will cause 
a general disturbance as when overlooked at the banquet 
of the Lapiths. On the contrary, he dances the ceaseless 
dance along the banks of the outermost rivers and keeps 
the weapons clean of blood. The all-seeing Helius, 
moreover, casting his light, saw no violence or injustice 
in your case and marked the absence of woes such as 
were frequent in former times. Accordingly, there is 
good reason why he looks and shines with most delight 
upon your empire. 
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106. Just as Homer did not fail to realize that your 
empire was to be, but foresaw it and made a prophecy 
of it in his epic, so Hesiod, were he as complete a poet 
and as prophetic, would not, I think, in listing the Gen- 
erations of Men have begun with the Golden Race as 
he actually does. And having once made this beginning, 
he would not at least, in treating of the last, the Iron 
Race, have named as the time for its ruin to occur the 
hour “ when those born with hoary temples come into 
being,” but rather when your protectorate and empire 
come. That is the hour he would have named for the 
Iron tribe to perish on the earth. To Justice and Respect 
in that period he would have assigned a return amongst 
men. And he would have pitied those born before your 
time. 


107. Your ways and institutions, which were really 
introduced by you, are ever held in honor and have 
become ever more firmly established. The present great 
governor like a champion in the games clearly excells to 
such an extent his own ancestors that it is not easy to 
declare by how much he excells men of a different stock. 
One would say that justice and law are in truth whatever 
he decrees. This too <one can see> clearly before all 
else, that the partners whom he has to help him rule, 
men <like> sons of his own, similar unto him, are more 
than had any of his predecessors. 


108. But the trial which we undertook at the be- 
ginning of our speech is beyond any man’s power, 
namely to compose the oration which would equal the 
majesty of your empire, for it would require just about 
as much time as time alloted to the empire, and that 
would be all eternity. Therefore it is best to do like 
those poets who compose dithyrambs and paeans, namely 
to add a prayer and so close the oration. 


109. Let all the gods and the children of the gods be 
invoked to grant that this empire and this city flourish 
forever and never cease until stones <float> upon the 
sea and trees cease to put forth shoots in spring, and 
that the great governor and his sons be preserved and 
obtain blessings for all. 

My bold attempt is finished. Now is the time to 
register your decision whether for better or for worse. 


IV. TEXTUAL NOTES AND COMMENTARY 


GENERAL REMARKS 


As Wilamowitz? noted about Oratio XVIII (Keil) 
and as Lenz * proved for other orations, there is a single 
tradition behind the extant manuscripts of the Roman 
Oration. The tradition presents a pattern of errors with 
which the student must reckon. : 

Bruno Keil’s edition was a considerable improvement 
over earlier editions, but his text of the Roman Oration 


1U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes 61: 293 f., 1926. 
2F. Lenz, Aristidesstudien, Hermes 66: 49-70, 1931. 
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is far from satisfactory. To the writer it seems that 
Keil unnecessarily assumed still unfilled lacunae in 
sections 40, 71, 72,101, and two each in sections 92 and 
107 ; that he unnecessarily deleted words in sections 2, 
8, 13, 18, 29, 39, 41, 45, 50, 59, and 92; that he unneces- 
sarily inserted a word in sections 10 and 105; that he 
confused the sense by false emendations in sections 33, 
51, 59, 85, 106, and 107; and that his notes are some- 
times misleading. 

Furthermore, Keil justifies some of his deletions as 
deletions of glosses, but the writer can find not one case 
of an obvious gloss, and so believes that no deletions 
should be made on the assumption of a gloss. When 
serious foreign wars began with the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, the Roman Oration became somewhat out- 
dated and probably did not appeal to the schoolmasters 
who were selecting models from the now famous Aelius 
Aristides. Hence the text was less liable to such expan- 
sion as occurred in those orations of Aelius Aristides 
which were studied in the schools. Obvious transposi- 
tions, on the other hand, do occur, and the extra words 
which Keil deletes can sometimes be readily explained 
as false insertions of a marginal correction. Transposi- 
tion is fairly obvious in the confusion of the traditional 
text for sections 71-72, in the words ws otx for oby os in 
section 40, and in the words é£m rév rorapév for trav ééw 
motapov (Keil) in section 105. Other cases previously 
unnoted occur in sections 36 (éx’ abrois), 62 (a whole 
clause), 67-68 (a whole sentence), perhaps also in 74 
(oix déva tis dpxyns), and 76 (rods é&eAPovras). 

However, the most common error, sometimes limited 
to one or two manuscripts but sometimes extending to 
all four, is the short omission. In addition, ordinary 
faults of iotacism are here very common, and there are 
obvious cases of dittography in sections 36, 51, 82, and 
100, while in section 9 there is a case of repetition where 
the scribe began to skip, then noticed the deletion, but 
forgot to delete the first word he had already written. 
Misreadings of isolated letters, on the other hand, are 
comparatively uncommon, except for secondary changes 
after an omission. 

In general, I have retained the traditional text wher- 
ever possible. Where the traditional text seemed inde- 
fensible, I have not hesitated to indicate a lacuna or to 
emend, but the reader will find in the very brief appa- 
ratus criticus both the reading of the four chief manu- 
scripts and who the author of the alteration was. Where 
the manuscript readings seem to be untrue, an attempt 
to heal the corruption should, I think, be made first on 
the assumption of a short omission; if this fails, one 
should look for transposition. These are the two most 
characteristic errors. I agree with Sieveking who says 
(25) that Keil was right in adopting an eclectic treat- 
ment of the four important manuscripts, though the 
speech is best preserved in U, worst in D, and that while 
S has no lacunae which are not found elsewhere, T and 
U have several. Of the eighty-eight changes I have 
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made in Keil’s text the most serious are in sections 18, 
29, 40, 51 (end), 59, 62, 67, 71b, 78, 84, and 107. 

On all occasions I have retained the numbering of 
Keil’s sections, even though he skipped a section 35. 
Where I make a transposition, I still retain his. number- 
ing but divide it into parts a and b. 


REMARKS ON INDIVIDUAL PASSAGES 


1. The poet who made the witticism is unknown. 
The usual vow called for sacrifice of an animal, for 
which incense and the gilding of its horns were the 
ordinary trimmings. 

“ Stupid,” duovoov. The Muses were-patrons of litera- 
ture, not just of poetry, which, moreover, was in this 
period a mere subdivision of rhetoric. See H. I. Marrou, 
Movouxds avip, Etude sur les scénes de la vie intellectuelle 
figurant sur les monuments funéraires ‘romains, Thése, 
Paris, 1937. For the Muses as patrons of oratory see 
Hesperia, Suppl. 8: 249 f., 1949. 

The prooemium of Aristides’ prose hymn to Zeus, 
XLIII Keil, announces that the hymn is being spoken 
as the result of a vow for safe delivery from a perilous 
sea voyage. Also another oration of about this period, 
Aristides’ prose hymn to Sarapis, XLV Keil 13, was 
delivered in gratitude for the orator’s preservation. The 
Roman Oration is offered, however, probably not as the 
result of a vow made in the crisis of a storm, but on a 
pretence of a vow made as to a deity in anticipation of 
the perils of a long voyage by land and sea. Actually, 
however, Aristides was merely giving an’ exhibition of 
his art (érideéis ris téxvns) like many another traveling 
rhetor, musician or lecturer, except that the locale and 
his youth—he was twenty-seven—made the exhibition 
of mnique importance to him. 

On the “ first fruits” which an artist from out of 
town might offer, see L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques 
et philologiques (Bibliothéque de lEcole pratique des 
Hautes-Etudes, Sciences historiques et philologiques 
272) 14-15, 38-45, 1938, and Hellenica 2: 35-36, 1946. 
Aristides might have hoped for a career like that of 
Isaeus, who was Hadrian’s teacher. 


2. “It became evident that I had need of a second 
prayer. It is perhaps really presumptuous to dare under- 
take the kind of oration which should equal such majesty 
in a city.” The punctuation makes some difference. 
The Aldine text, Canter, Jebb, Dindorf, and Sieveking 
(26) punctuated dA’ as dAnBads edyis ab rpoaedeiro Erépas, 
igws pev ovv Kai peiLovos, SuvnPijvat Towodtrov dpat Adyov, daTis 
rapiswceta Too@de Gyxw TOAews. Bonini (1517) and Keil, 
on the other hand, placed a colon after érépas, as do I. 
Carteromachus, Canter, Sieveking, and Levin take pei- 
fovos as referring to a edxy, but Reiske has rightly pro- 
tested, “non enim videtur ad evyjs referre posse.” It 
seems to me that the interpretation of Carteromachus 
and Canter ignores the implications of the particles pév 
obv, which are answered by ye py in the next clause (for 
parallels cf. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 473 
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and 348). If, however, edy#s is not to be understood 
with pei{oves, what then? Reiske proposed dvvapews or 
ovoias, and he has been followed by Keil (“ sc. pyropds 
éorw 7) euod”’) and by L. A. Stella. Here I part com- 
pany. I take pei{ovos in the unfavorable sense listed in 
the GEL s.v. péyas II 5, and understand the word as 
meaning “a rather presumptuous man,” or “ too big a 
plan.” There should be no comma after peifovos. 

Thus certain interpretations of the words dvy6jvar 
TowvTov dpat Adyov are automatically eliminated, but 
Sieveking’s comment requires notice. Sieveking thought 
he found an echo of this passage in Libanius, E pist. 1243 
(ed. Foerster) : et€ac8a pév yap réxeivov SuvyPivar padiov, 
SuvnOjva 8 aunyavov, to which might be added Or. LIX 
(Foerster) 58, cifacOa pév padiov, AaBeiv 8 od Svvardv. 
Sieveking draws the further, unwarranted inference that 
Libanius had interpreted Aristides exactly in the way 
that Canter did. I understand Libanius as saying in the 
first case, “‘ to dare make the vow is easy, to rise to its 
fulfillment is impossible.” I think this just happens to 
go better with my interpretation that Aristides found it 
easy to dare make the first vow but feared now (or 
pretended to fear) that he could never rise to its fulfill- 
ment. Canter and Sieveking, on the other hand, were 
thinking of the second vow, an interpretation which 
Reiske, Keil, L. A. Stella, and I discard as grammati- 
cally impossible. The first ety# is that stated in section 1, 
a vow to deliver a speech which would do justice to the 
majesty of Rome; according to my interpretation, the 
second has not yet been revealed, it comes in section 3 
and turns out to be a prayer or petition to the audience 
to help him with inspiration from which an artist may 
receive the power to speak even on themes which are 
greater than his talents. However, Libanius echoes, not 
the Roman Oration of Aristides, but the Third Olyn- 
thiac Oration of Demosthenes III 18: evéacOar piv... 
padiov .. . EhéoOar 8 . . . odKér’ Spoiws etropov. The double 
prayer at the beginning of Demosthenes’ Crown Oration 
1 and 8 and that at the beginning of Lycurgus’ oration 
Against Leocrates are not really comparable. 


3. “ The great city,” rijs peydAns woAews. The epithet 
is often applied to Alexandria and, by Malalas, to An- 
tioch. The phrase has nothing to do with the division 
for certain purposes into lesser, greater, and greatest 
cities (Dig. XXVII 1, 6, 2). One might better com- 
pare the use of the word peydAy in inscriptions of Roman 
Sidé to distinguish the general gerusia of the whole city 
from those of the city regions (Bulletin épigraphique, 
156, 1952). In the poetic tradition “the great city” 
was above all Troy. 

“ Able to inspire one, though he were speechless be- 
fore, to eloquence and skill.”” The same quotation from 
Euripides occurs in the Dionysus Oration, XLI Keil 11. 
It is fragment 663 Nauck, which more completely reads, 
“ Eros teaches a man to be a poet, though he were 
speechless (dpovaos) before.” It was a famous quotation 
made by Plato, Symposium 196e, in the speech of 
Agathon. 


‘é 
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6. ‘“ Of the all-seeing god (rod wavorrov beod) who 
dwells in the city.” The poetical a‘ijective is an epithet 
of Helius, as Levin recognized. Aristides alludes to the 
emperor, whose power was often compared to the great 
power of the sun. Caligula appears in S/G* 798 as the 
New Helius, Nero in JGR III 345 and S/G* 814 (véos 
"HAtos ériAdpas trois "EAAnow). In A. D. 69 the prefect of 
Egypt, Tib. Julius Alexander, published an edict* “ in 
order that ” people might “ with greater confidence ex- 
pect all things” zapa rod ém:Adpavtos ijpeiv eri owrnpia 
Tod mavTos avOpwrwv yévous edepyérov SeBacrod Adroxpa- 
topos T'aABa. The Helius motif figures prominently in 
Dio Chrysostom’s Third Discourse on Kingship 73-83 
(cf. H. von Arnim, Leben und Werke des. Dio von 
Prusa, 422-425, Berlin, 1898). An inscription of Ter- 
messus in Pisidia honors Constantine as “HAwos zavte- 
nontyns (TAM III 45).* Still the allusion is veiled, so 
that it might possibly be applied to the Palatine Apollo. 
The sanctuary with its adjoining portico and libraries 
and memorials of the Roman orators had been founded 
by Augustus and was in many ways the most impressive 
sanctuary of Rome.’ The senate occasionally convened 
here, and much of the business of the city and empire 
was transacted in and around it. However, Aristides 
may have been partly influenced by the parallel in his 
mind between Plato’s second-best but more viable state 
of the Laws and the ideal state realized by Rome. Pla- 
to’s state was built around the sanctuary of Apollo 


Helius (Laws XII 945-947). 


7. The almost entirely literal citation from the /liad 
(XII 281-284, as Canter recognized) is supported by 
parenthetic insertion of the word @yoi in the Platonic 
manner (cf. Dorothy Tarrant, “ Plato’s Use of Quota- 
tions and Other Illustrative Material,’ C/. QO. 44: 61, 
1951). 


8. The other cities which Rome carries upon her 
back are the cities which rise into the air, i. e. the insulae 
or apartment houses of which there still are examples at 


* Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian expeditions 14, No. 4, 
1938. 

* The motif continues into Christian times when the ruler, who 
can no longer be called a New Helius or a New Apollo, is called 
a New Constantine: see Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The “ King’s 
Advent” and the Enigmatic Panels in the Doors of Santa 
Sabina, Art Bull. 26: especially 209, 1944. In general see O. 
Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus 12-15 (Tiibinger 
Beitrage sur Altertumswissenschaft 18) 12-15, 1933, who shows 
that the Helius motif to describe the universal attention of the 
chief statesman goes back at least to the fifth century B.c.; F. 
Cumont, La théologie solaire du paganisme romain, Mémoires 
présentées par divers savants a l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres 12 (2): 457 ff., 1909; A. Alfdldi, Insignien und 
Tracht der romischen Kaiser, Rom. Mitt. 50: 3-171, 1935; H. P. 
L’Orange, Apotheosis in ancient portraiture (Oslo, Instituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Ser. B, Skrifter 22) 34- 
38 and 60-72, 1947. 

* Platner-Ashby, A topographical dictionary of Ancient Rome, 
s.v. Apollo Palatinus; G. Lugli, Roma antica, il centro monu- 
mentale, 434-441 and 468-479, Rome, Bardi, 1946. Compare the 
reference in the opening words of the Tabula Hebana, to which 
the entire issue of La Parola del Passato 14, 1950, is devoted. 
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Ostia, certainly not real cities, for which Schonbauer, 
ZSS, 51: 324, 1931, mistakes them. Many of those at 
Ostia date from the time of Hadrian, and in Rome 
Nero’s fire had prepared the way for much building 
activity. On the insulae see Axel Boethius, Den ro- 
merska storstadens hyreshusarkitektur och dess bebyg- 
gelsegeografiska Sammanhang (Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Arsskrift 50 [4]), 1944, which has a summary in Eng- 
lish; A. R. A. van Aken, ‘“‘ The Cortile in the Roman 
Imperial Insula-Architecture,” Opuscula Archaeologica 
6: 112-128, 1950. L. Homo, Rome impériale et l’ur- 
banisme dans l'antiquité 552-579, Paris, Michel, 1951. 

With the play on the name ‘Pou compare the play 
on the name of Demosthenes as recommended by Theon 
(Rhet. Gr. II, 109 Spengel). L. A. Stella points out 
that the derivation of the name of Rome from the Greek 
word for “ strength” appears in the hymn to Rome by 
Melinno (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. IV 315), also in Pseudo- 
Scymnus, Description of the Earth, 232, and in Festus 
(p. 328 Lindsay). 

“ The Strait of Otranto,” rov Idénov (sc. mopov ). 





9. “It has been said: ” Thucydides I 10. 

“The entire civilized world.” On the Oikoumené as 
the Roman world, see F. Gisinger RE 17: 2165-2167, 
1937, s.v. “Oikumene (Orbis) ”; F. W. Walbank, 
“The Geography of Polybius,” Classica et Mediaevalia 
9: 155-182, 1948. 

“Amazed ... no longer amazed.” Compare Xeno- 
phon, Lac. I 1. 


10. The background of this passage is provided, as 
Canter realized, by a fragment (1 Krauss) of the Alcibi- 
ades of Aeschines Socraticus, a fragment preserved, 
incidentally by Aelius Aristides XLVI _ (Dindorf, 
292 f.): 


“ Call to mind whence the sun rises and where it sets.” 

“ But, Socrates,” he said, “there is nothing difficult in 
knowing such things as that.” 

“Then has it ever yet occurred to you, that though this 
land is so vast, one man rules as much as the sun traverses, 
land which is called Asia.” 

“ Yes indeed,” he said, “ the Great King.” 


This passage from the Alcibiades presupposes an 
earlier source which would be the Aoyorouws inferred by 
Aelius Aristides, who probably used Aeschines Socrati- 
cus alone in here writing, orep yap tis py Tév AoyorroLwy 
mepi THs “Agias, A€ywv Sony O HALos wopEveral, Ta’THS TaoNS 
dpxew avdpa eva. 

A little further on, Aeschines refers to the king of 
Persia as rov tév ad’ jAlov avioxovros péxpt HAlov Svopevov 
BaoirAevovra. This would reflect the official Persian ter- 
minology and the Persian feeling of the universality of 
their empire. 

G. Kaibel, Hermes 20: 497-500, 1885, drew attention 
to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who in the Roman An- 
tiquities I 3, 6, says that in all the history of the world 
Rome was the first and the only state which made sun- 
rises and sunsets boundaries of her empire. The idea of 
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an empire’s universality was certainly not new, and it 
was no great effort for a Greek of the Augustan Period 
to infer that universality of empire had been achieved 
not so much by the Persians as by the Romans. Few 
scholars will unreservedly follow L. A. Stella (pp. 112 f., 
note 12) who makes no reference to Aeschines Socrati- 
cus and suggests patriotically that Dionysius “ abbia 
tratto dagli scrittori latini questa imagine che esprime 
un orgoglio tutto romano (cfr. ad es. Tibullo, II, 5, 57- 
60).” Horace (Odes IV 15, 13-16) and Ovid (Fast 
IV 832) as well as Tibullus had used the image, but 
they may have obtained it from someone like Posidonius. 
In the writer’s opinion the assertion of Dionysius does 
not express a peculiarly Roman pride but merely re- 
flects a rhetorician’s desire to give an old phrase a new 
and striking application. The phrase was one used re- 
peatedly by Sumerian,® Akkadian, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Persian kings. 

Furthermore, everyone knew the word {éqos (dark- 
ness) which Homer had applied to the West (to the 
North, according to Crates of Pergamum), and the 
term continued to interest the grammatici who inter- 
preted Homer. The ancient Oriental phrase for uni- 
versality of empire and the Homeric phrase for the 
West were two aspects of the same subject (cf. Strabo I 
2, 24-28), and Aristides treats them together quite natu- 
rally when he insists that the Roman Empire is a more 
truly universal empire and that its territory, of which so 
much, including the capital, lies in the West, is not the 
land of darkness. With the latter he prepares the 
audience for emphasis on the brilliant light of the Roman 
Empire (see section 103 and commentary). Contrast 
Vergil, Aeneid VI 795 f.: 


iacet extra sidera tellus 
extra anni solisque vias. 


“ Because,” ei 8. Reiske emended to «i yy, but this 
gives the wrong sense. Rather it should be emended to 
éreidy, but I think that even «i 87 can have had the mean- 
ing éredy and should not be changed. 

“Turned out to be true.” Pointing to a similar phrase 
in section 89, Bartoletti calls for the deletion of dAnfés 
elvae as a redundant interpolation. But a little redun- 
dancy is not offensive and variation is to be expected. 

“ For neither the Chelidonean nor the Cyanean pro- 
montories limit your empire, nor does the distance from 
which a horseman can reach the sea in one day.’”’ These 
were terms of the Peace of Callias according to Demos- 
thenes, X1X, 273. The Cyanean Islands, also called the 
Symplegades, were located at the mouth of the Bosporus. 
The Chelidonian Islands were off the Cilician Coast. 
On the Peace of Callias see H. T. Wade-Gery, “ The 
Peace of Callias,” Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 


® The phrase, as W. F. Albright has kindly shown me, occurs 
from the time of the Sumerian king. Lugalzaggisi (cf. F. 
Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Ko6nigsin- 
schriften, 155, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1907). H. H. Schaeder, Das 
persische Weltreich, Breslau, 1941, is inaccessible to me. 
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lology, Suppl. 1: 121-156, 1940 (cf. B. D. Meritt, 
Wade-Gery and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists 
3: Ch. VIII, Princeton, Amer. School of Class. Studies 
at Athens, 1950); M. Cary, “ The Peace of Callias,” 
Cl. Q. 39: 87-91, 1945. 

“The sea like a girdle lies extended at once in the 
middle of the civilized world and of your hegemony.” 
Aristides echoes Choerilus of Samos. See Probus, Com- 
mentarius in Vergili Georgica I 233, which I cite from 
H. J. Mette, Sphairopoiia, 186 (=fr. 23h of Crates of 
Pergamum), Munich, Beck, 1936: “ nam quidam orbem 
terrarum descripserunt in formam litterae 6, et in linea- 
mentis quae per circuitum ambiunt litteram formam re- 
ferunt Oceani, quem recte fworfpa rod xéopov dixerunt 
<velut> et Cch>oeril{l}us cum ait ‘Oxeavds 6 aca repip- 
putos évdederar xOwv.” 


11. “ Great continents greatly sloping,” peydAar peya- 
Awori, a citation from the Iliad, XVI 776, xeiro péyas 
peyadwori. Compare the way these words are echoed in 
section 63 with the substitution of the prose form peyd- 
Aws for the poetic peyadAwori. Similarly Plato cites this 
Homeric phrase with an adaptation, Republic 566c: 
SjAov Ore péyas peyadwori ov Keirat. 

The topos of a mart in the center of the world goes 
back to Isocrates, Panegyricus 42, where the Piraeus is 
described as the center of Hellas. Strabo XVII 13 
refers to Alexandria péyiorov éurdpiv of the civilized 
world. The word épyaorjpwv might suggest a shop or 
the business establishment of a capitalist who finances 
and controls the production of outworkers and disposes 
of their products. 


12. “Cargoes from India” had been coming for a 
century and a half. See M. P. Charlesworth, “ Roman 
Trade with India. A Resurvey,” Studies in Roman 
Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester 
Johnson, 131-143, Princeton Univ. Press, 1951. 

Isocrates, Panegyricus 42, also spoke of the abundance 
and greater ease with which products could be found at 
Athens than in their countries of origin. Compare also 
Thucydides II 38 (the funeral oration of Pericles). 

“Your farms (yewpyiac) are Egypt, Sicily, and the 
civilized part of Africa.” For the three parts of Africa 
see Herodotus II 32. Compare Cicero’s reference 
(Against Verres II 3) to productive provinces as 
“ praedia populi Romani.” 


13. “ So that the wonder is, not that the harbor has 
insufficient space for merchant vessels, but that even the 
sea has enough, if it really does.” The traditional text 
reads Gore eivat pH Ste wept tod Aipévos, GAAG Kai rept THS 
Oararrns, Ott wep éEapxei 6Axdow. Keil denounced the last 
four words as corrupt and suggested their deletion. 
Sieveking (95) defended the text but admitted that the 
particle wep betrayed some kind of corruption, perhaps 
influenced by the zepi of the preceding line. L. A. 
Stella’s translation “ abbastanza posto per tutte le navi ” 
suggests an unconvincing emendation dats in place of 
wep. Rather the vestige zep points to an original eizep. 
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The citation from Hesiod is, as G. F. Schoemann, 
Opuscula Academica 2: 327 f., Berlin, 1857, recognized, 
an incorrect citation of Theogony 736-741, which despite 
F. Jacoby (Hesiodi carmina, 22-27, Berlin, Weidmann, 
1930), may still be by Hesiod (cf. F. Solmsen, Hesiod 
and Aeschylus [Cornell Studies in Class. Phil. 30] 60, 
1949). Dorothy Tarrant (‘‘ Plato’s Use of Quotations 
and other Illustrative Material,” Cl. Q., 44: 61, 1951), 
counts twenty such cases of incorrect citation in Plato, 
whose manner Aristides affects, and (p. 62) she notes 
that one is from the Theogony and 17 are from Homer. 
Compare the other case in section 86. 


“There is a common channel to Rome and,” Levin’s 
excellent translation where Keil perversely deleted four 
words. With this passage contrast what Tacitus has to 
say about Rome, “quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebranturque” (Ann. XV 44). 
Reiske*, who was troubled by the absence of zévra and 
would have inserted it before ovwrérpyra, might better 
have gotten his ravra by merely inverting the two next 
words xai ravra, but the traditional text seems acceptable 
as it is. 

“All meet here . . . all the arts and crafts that are 
or ever have’ been.” Compare the catalogue of Herondas 
I 26-32, beginning 

Ta yap mavra, 


” > ‘ , >» >> > * 
OOO €EOTL KOU Kat yivet » €OT eV Atyvrtw. 


Both Herondas and Aristides perhaps reflect a famous 
encomium of Alexandria. But see the parallels collected 
by Walter Headlam, Herodas, the Mimes and the Frag- 
ments, 25-26, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1922. 


14. “I blush now: after such great and impressive 
matters have been mentioned, my argument reaches a 
point where it is without great and impressive material ; 
I shall distinguish myself ingloriously by recalling some 
barbarian empire or Hellenic power, and it will seem 
that I intend to do the opposite of what the Aeolic poets 
did,” "EpvOpia Sita, ci, roocovtwv Kat tyAcKovTwv cipnpevov, 
cira py ExovtTos Tov Adyov, pavoipar pepvnpévos 7) BapBapixjs 
twos apx7ns 7) “EAAnvicis duvapews, kai 86fo trovvavtiov mrowy- 
cew tois AioAedou rointais. This, modeled on Isocrates 
XII 74, has been one of the most difficult passages, and 
several students have proposed emendations: <zmpoBai- 
ve) py Exovros Tod Adyov (Reiske), pe E<A>dvros (Jacob), 
cira pCeovextooy>vros (Keil), cira pn<v trev>e<yx>ovros Tod 
Adyov (V. Bartoletti, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica 
12: 209-211, 1935). Sieveking (29) correctly insisted 
that the text was all right; but he argued that Aéyew 
was the unexpressed object of éxovros, and this under- 
standably did not convince Bartoletti. The unexpressed 
object is rocatra Kai tyAixadra, easily supplied from what 
precedes. Bartoletti would emend also <éi> kai d6g, but 
this too seems unnecessary. There is, of course, a sug- 
gestive play on words in zoijoev and zonrais. By “ the 
opposite of what the Aeolic poets did” Aristides means 
that he fears lest it look as if he intended to disparage 
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the Greeks of yore, and in section 51 he reiterates that 
disparagement of the ancient Greeks is not his intention. 

“ Having no other way to show the degree of your 
empire’s superiority.” A similar apology occurs in XIII 
Dindorf, p. 281. 

For the importance of comparisons to orators, his- 
torians, etc. see F. Focke, “ Synkrisis,” Hermes 58: 
327-368, 1923; or, even better, G. L. Hendrickson, The 
Decennial Publications (of the Univ. of Chicago) 6: 
3-33, 1902. 


15. “ The preceding empires which were even less 
ideal.” The word ¢avdorépas implies further removal 
from an ideal excellence. The noun davAdrns may mean 
the absence of areté or the presence of vice. In section 
41, however, where the adjective ¢avAdrepa is applied to 
the Hellenic hegemonies in comparison with the Persian 
kingdom as a world empire, it clearly does not mean 
“more vicious.” On the other hand, that could but need 
not be the meaning here in section 15. For the contrast 
between dpery and davAdrys see the commentary on sec- 
tion 41. Herodotus did not count the Assyrian and 
Median Empires among world-empires (cf. commentary 
on section 91), but Ctesias did. Aristides does not re- 
turn to the standpoint of Herodotus, but he follows 
Polybius I 2 in selecting the Persian and Macedonian 
Empires as the most famous of those which preceded 
Rome. : 

“ How they themselves enjoyed (déAavov) what they 
had acquired and how they affected their subjects ” 
(robs dpxopevous rapecxevalov). See Polybius III 4. The 
Persian Empire is to be judged according to success or 
failure from two standpoints, the happiness of the rulers 
and that of the ruled. L. A. Stella translates, “ quale 
ordinamento abbiano saputo dare ai popoli su cui domi- 
narono,” and Levin renders “ How they handled their 
subjects’ (cf. Canter’s “ civibus uti”). Levin fails to 
distinguish the interest in the happiness of the subjects 
from the interest in the happiness rather than skill of 
the rulers, while L. A. Stella expands with a paraphrase 
(perhaps misleading) that can hardly pretend to be a 
translation. Plato Laws X 896-898, where good or bad 
primary movements in the soul are said to produce good 
or bad secondary movements in the body, may be worth 
citing, because the government is the soul of an empire, 
and the subjects are the body.’ 


16. “ The King of those from the Sunset to the Sun- 
rise.” Compare Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 132, and 
the passage from the Alcibiades of Aeschines Socraticus 
cited above in the commentary to section 10. 

“ Defeat,” “losses.” The important word in each 
clause is held in reserve for a paradoxical ending. 


17. The presence of erratic change, the absence of 
permanent boundaries and of proper control are em- 


*For the Platonic kinéseis compare J. B. Skemp, The theory 
of motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues, Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1942. 
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phasized in a way to support the analogy which he may 
seem to suggest in section 18 between conditions in the 
Persian Empire and the chaos of the reign of Necessity. 
For the indissoluble Roman frontier see section 84. 

“ Like a king in a game of children.” For the game 
L. A. Stella points to a reference in Dio Chrysostomus, 
Orat. IV 48. 

The reference to the ease with which Greek armies 
passed through Persian territory is an echo of Isocrates 
IV 148. 


18. The name of Oebaras occurs six times in the 
eight sections devoted by Photius in his summary of the 
Persica of Ctesias to the books concerning Cyrus. R. 
Henry, Ctésias: La Perse, L’Inde, Les sommaires de 
Photius, 12, 14, 15, and 16, Brussels, Office de Publicité, 
1947, in the summary points out that in one case the 
Marcianus 450 has the genitive OiBdpa,.while the Marci- 
anus 451 has the genitive Oi@dpov corrected into OiBapa. 
The manuscripts seem to agree on the ending -a in the 
two other references to the name in the genitive (pp. 14 
and 15). In fragment 66 of Nicolaus of Damascus (F. 
Gr. Hist. 2a), which is held by Jacoby to be a straight 
excerpt from Ctesias without additions, the name of 
Oebaras occurs nineteen times, with a nominative in 
-as and a genitive in alpha. Ctesias, to judge from the 
summary of Photius and the excerpt by Nicolaus of 
Damascus, declined the name with the genitive OiBdpa 
and the nominative OiBdapas, whereas Herodotus, who 
mentions him in III 85, 87 and 8&8, uses the genitive 
OiBdpeos and the nominative OiBdpys. Names ending in 
-as were in Attic Greek properly declined with a genitive 
in -ov, those ending in -pys with a genitive in -povs (cf. 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften, ed. 3, 120 and 134 f., Berlin, Weidmann, 1903. 
Therefore Aristides like Ctesias called the man OiBdpas 
but declined the name in the Attic manner.® It is clear 
that Aristides had the story directly or indirectly from 
Ctesias, in whose history the sage played a great role, 
and not, as Keil suggested without evidence, from the 
Alcibiades of Aeschines Socraticus. 

For the Oebaras of Ctesias see A. Momigliano, 
“ Tradizione e invenzione in Ctesia,” Atene e Roma, 12, 
1931, especially pp. 26-33. 

The words “wandering” (aAdvynv), “ necessity ” 
(dvdyxnv), “to every part” (mavrayot), “ nomads ”’ 
(vonades) and “ wanderers ” (aAdvytes) may suggest the 

®James W. Poultney (per litteras) points out that the Old 
Persian form of the name would have had an a-vowel. Ctesias 
explained the name as ’Aya0dyyedos. Poultney comments that 
the second member of the compound name O/Sdpas is a deriva- 
tive of the Indo-European *bher- “bring,” and he adds that 
Professor Roland Kent would identify the first member as the 
Old Persian stem vau, sometimes transcribed vah u, cognate with 
Sanskrit vasu—‘ good” and appearing as first member of 
several compound names. Thus with an i-extension on the first 
member the compound name would be *vah v-i-baras. The two 
v-semivowels would not be represented at all in Attic-Ionic 
Greek, which did not have the digamma, and the » also would 
not appear. Only a. would be left to appear in Greek as Ol-. 
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erratic, random course of celestial bodies in the time of 
Necessity. Keil deleted as a gloss the words vopddes 
twes Baoircis Kal wAdvntes, but perhaps the sentence ex- 
presses in its disharmonious structure a deliberate con- 
trast with the periodic style. The word periodos means 
not only a compact rounded sentence but also the path 
of a celestial body’s orderly rotation. In section 33 it is 
indicated that the Roman emperor Antoninus Pius does 
not wander. 

“Not ...as shepherds.” Plato, Politicus 267e, 
“those shepherds of human flocks whom we called 
statesmen,” etc., but see also 275b-c. 


19. “ They did not mind it as their own.” For the 
contrast see section 65. 

“Raise... to beauty and full size.” For the 
Homeric phrase xdAAos kai péyeBos see also Plato, 
Charmides 154c and Xenophon, Cyrop. V 2, 7, where 
it is applied to the human body. It means ydpis. Plato, 
Laws X 896e-897a, argues that the soul produces growth 
or decay, the Good World-Soul growth, the Bad World- 
Soul decay. It is the Roman government which pro- 
duces beauty and growth everywhere (58, 94-99). 

“ As weak as possible.” For Rome producing health, 
strength, and beauty, see section 97. 

Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum (edd. Nachstadt, 
Sieveking et Titchener) 317b-c, on the world before 
Rome created a peaceful Cosmos: durjyavos <jv> 4 bOopa 


+ , ‘ A ~ / 
kat tAavy Kat petaBodAn maca TavTwv. 


20. “ The consequences (apérecOar) of these enjoy- 
ments were what a law of nature ordained, hatreds and 
plots,” etc. Compare the secondary movements (rovrois 
éxopévas) produced by the Good or Bad Soul in Plato, 
Laws X 897a. With the hatreds and plots of this rule 
compare the security of the rule of Rome in section 100. 
On the law of nature see Glenn R. Morrow, “ Plato and 
the Law of Nature,” Essays in Political Theory Pre- 
sented to George H. Sabine, 17-44, Ithaca, Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1948; J. P. Maguire, “ Plato’s Theory of 
the Law of Nature,” Yale Class. Studies 10: 151-178, 
1947, with criticism by K. von Fritz, AJP 71: 428-431, 
1950. The phrase ¢vaews vopos S€raée, before which 
Reiske anachronistically inserted a definite article, un- 
doubtedly means “law of nature ordained,” but Aris- 
tides probably has in mind the Platonic phrase ois rits 
piaews vopous, which, as Taylor and Cornford warn ai 
reader of Timaeus 83e, means “ the established custorh 
of nature.” 


21. “ Destroyed and demolished.” The universal 
0opa of Plutarch, De fortuna Romanorum (edd. Nach- 
stadt Sieveking Titchner) 317). 

“ More or less,” cxeddv. For this use of the adverb to 
indicate limitation to the essential compare Xenophon 
Lac. V 1 and the commentary in Ollier’s Thése complé- 
mentaire, p. 36. 

The last two sentences are devoted to the topos of the 
“ solita regibus”’ (cf. Tacitus, Hist. V 8). 
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22. “Easier to be preserved when fighting against 
them.” Cf. Isocrates XII 160. 

“ Giving and receiving hatred.” Aristides emphasizes 
this aspect to bring out the character of Roman rule. 

“ War which was their way of settling disputes in the 
majority of cases.” Plato’s Demiurge did not settle 
everything by force but resorted to persuasion (Timaeus 
48a; cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 361-364). 
Rome likewise did not settle all disputes by military 
action. 


23. “It is impossible to be good subjects if the rulers 
are bad rulers.”” The body of a world cannot be just if 
the soul is unjust (cf. section 58). Diodotus in Thu- 
cydides III 46, 5 refers to the naturalness of revolt in 
case of bad rule. 


“Government and slave management were not yet 
differentiated, but ‘ king’ and ‘ master’ were equivalent 
terms.” This is directed against Plato, Politicus” 258¢e 
and 259c, where the Stranger insists on the “essential 
identity of the terms zodActixés, BaowWe’s, Seordrys and 
oixovopos. The differentia imperiorum goes back to 
Panaetius (cf. W. Capelle, “ Griechische Ethik und 
romischer Imperialismus,” Klio 25: 86-113, 1932). 

“They certainly did not proceed in a reasonable man- 
ner or with great objectives,” ovxovy cixdtws ov’ ext 
peydAa mpo7nAGov. On the other hand, Carteromachus 
translates, “‘ Iure igitur ne magna quidem suscipere in- 
crementa potuere”’; Canter, “ Quocirca neque magnos 
fecerunt progressus ”; L. A. Stella, “ E naturale quindi 
che falissero a la prova”; Levin, “So the Persians 
naturally did not get far.”” But the word ¢ixérws rever- 
berates significantly, I think, at the end of sections 58 
and 67b. 

“The word ‘ master’ applies properly within the cir- 
cle of a private household.” Hans Lietzmann, Hand- 
buch zum Neuen Testament 8: 53-55,, Tubingen, Mohr, 
1913, has some remarks, still worth reading, about the 
word “ master” (Seordrys) and “lord” (xipws). The 
title ‘‘ master ”’ is given to Oriental kings in Herodotus, 
Diodorus, and Greek inscriptions. Augustus and Tibe- 
rius made it clear that they would not permit such an 
address except from the slaves of their own households. 
Suetonius, Divus Augustus 53: “ Domini appellationem 
ut maledictum et obprobrium semper exhorruit. cum, 
spectante eo ludos, pronuntiatum esset in mimo O domt- 
num aequum et bonum et universi quasi de ipso dictum 
exultantes comprobassent, et statim manu vultuque inde- 
coras adulationes repressit et insequenti die gravissimo 
corripuit edicto; dominumque se posthac appellari ne a 
liberis quidem aut nepotibus suis ;vel serio vel ioco 
passus est.” Suetonius, Tiberius 27: “ Dominus appel- 
latus a quodam, denuntiavit ne se amplius contumeliae 
causa nominaret.” Tacitus, Ann. II 87: “ acerbeque 
increpuit eos qui divinas occupationes ipsumque domi- 
num dixerant.”’ Cassius Dio LVII 8, 2: (Tiberius) 
“ often said, ‘I am master to my slaves, imperator to 
the troops, princeps to the rest.’”’ Claudius advised a 
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Parthian prince “ut non dominationem et servos sed 
rectorem et civis cogitaret’’ (Tacitus, Ann. XII 11). 
Dio of Prusa I 22 says that the good king “ dislikes to 
be called ‘master’ not only by free men but even by 
slaves.” 


24. “ Again Alexander who acquired the great em- 
pire—so it looked until yours arose.” Aristides signifi- 
cantly substitutes the phrase 6 ri peyadnv dpxnv peéxpe 
THS Upetépas KTnodpevos for the expected phrase 6 péyas 
kaAdovpevos. Another interpretation would be that the 
great empire was Asia plus Europe, and that only (so 
Canter) Alexander had held it before Rome, but the 
fact remains that the word “ only” is not in the text. 
Reiske commented that the words péype ris iperépas 
meant “ which extended to the boundaries of your em- 
pire or which coincided with the rise of your empire.” 
G. Kaibel, Hermes 20: 448, 1885, emended the word 
peydAnv to peyiornv, which was accepted by Keil, Sieve- 
king (30), L. A. Stella and Levin over the protest of 
Wilamowitz. Sieveking rightly denied that either of 
Reiske’s explanations was acceptable, but neither is 
Kaibel’s. It is palaeographically implausible and it de- 
stroys the play on the epithet of Alexander the Great. 
Alexander’s achievement no longer seems to be great, 
because, as he says in section 14, Rome has made all the 
greatest achievements seem small. 

For Plato, Politicus 291a-311c, the king was not a 
man with the title basileus but an ideal statesman 
whether or not he held office. Aristides plays on this 
theme as he raises the question, so familiar from Dio of 
Prusa IV, whether or not Alexander displayed the skill 
of a statesman (zoA:tikds). Alexander died before he 
had a chance to show what capacity he had for the art 
of government, which Plato called the royal art. 


25. “ He could not establish (xaracrjcacba.) the em- 
pire.” Alexander did not execute whatever plan he had 
in mind. Aristides is still thinking of government as the 
royal art and of Alexander as an artist. In section 72a 
Aristides says of the Romans, “In regard to the civil 
administration of the whole empire it has been stated in 
what way you thought of it and what kind you es- 
tablished ” (xareornoacbe ). 


26. ‘“ Or by what routine administration with auto- 
matic progress and fixed periods of time did he conduct 
his affairs?” 7 roia ouvyfe SvoKnoe Ta mpdypara yayev 
avTopatws Tpoioven Xpovev TaKTals TEp.odors ; Translating 
the verb, I follow A. D. Nock, who in a letter compares 
ayew 8 émutoAey in section 33. The contrast in the fixed 
terms of Roman governors comes in section 36, and 
more generally in section 91. The phrase ypdvov raxri 
mepiodos occurs in the Panathenaic Oration of Aristides 
(p. 240 Dindorf), as Keil notes. These terms can with- 
out much strain be interpreted as carrying cosmological 
overtones: the civilized world was not yet a Cosmos 
with a self-moving soul, a Cosmos like the Universe 
where the celestial bodies moved in fixed orbits, etc. 








Hunc solem et stellas et decedentia certis 
tempora momentis .... 


“ In civil administration what successes did he achieve 
among the people under his rule,” zota roAiredpata éro- 
Mrevoato év Tois dpxopevois; The implied contrast occurs 
partly in section 36 (domep év mid wodAE macy TH oikovpevy 
modrevopevor). Still evaluating Alexander as an artist, 
Aristides inquires what sort of works he actually pro- 
duced in the art of government. Canter translates, 
vaguely, “ quam functionem inter suos habuit?”’ L. A. 
Stella, ‘‘ Quale regime politico instaur6 fra i popoli sotto 
il suo governo.” Levin, “ Did he carry out any policies 
toward his subjects?”’ But surely none of these versions 
can be supported. This and the following senténce are 
paraphrased by E. Schénbauer, ZSS 51: 326, 1931: 
“Wie viele rod:revpara hat er denn, wenn man von 
Alexandrien absieht, begriindet?” To the subject of 
the many politeumata which Alexander did indeed found 
W. W. Tarn provides an introduction in his Alexander 
the Great 1: 132-136 and 2: 232-259, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1948. However, the roA:redpara, here mentioned, 
are not communities of politai but successes as qodutiKds 
(antithesis of otparyyés). In support of my interpreta- 
tion I cite a passage from Isocrates not previously ad- 
duced. In the Philippus (ed. Benseler) 140 Isocrates 
wrote to the king of Macedon, ’Ev6vpot 8 or padiora 
rovrous Tiwoow Gmravres Kai Oavpdlovow, oitwes appdorepa 
Svvavrat, Kal wodrevecOar Kal orpatyyeiv. Stay obv Spas Tovs 
év iG woda TadTyv Exovtas Thy Piow eddoxipodvTas, Totous 
Twas xp) mpoodoxay Tovs éraivous EveoOar Tovs Tepi God pyFn- 
copévous, Otav haivy Tais pev evepyeoiats év Grace Tois “EAAnot 
merro\tevpévos, tais S¢ otparnyiats tovs BapBdpovs Karte- 
otpappévos; With these last words compare what Aelius 
Aristides says of Alexander in section 25, rovs dvrusrdvras 
amavras katéotparro. But with the rhetorical question in 
section 26, rota rodirevpata éroAtevaaTo év Tois dpxopevots, 
Aristides means that in the other half of the ideal (cf. 
Isocrates, tais pév evepyeoiats év Graco tois “EAAnow mero- 
Arevpévos) Alexander was found wanting. Again Aris- 
tides uses the word roAcredpara here precisely in the way 
Plutarch uses it in Lycurgus 10, 1, and 11, 1 and 28, 2; 
Numa 17, 1. In general see W. Ruppel, “ Politeuma. 
Bedeutungsgeschichte eines staatsrechtlichen Terminus,” 
Philologus 82: 268-312 and 433-454, 1927, especially 
290. 

Fed by the Peripatetic and Stoic Schools, Greek feel- 
ing toward Alexander was on the whole unfavorable 
until the first century B. c. In the time of Trajan, Alex- 
ander was pretty generally rehabilitated, so that Aris- 
tides, who of course has a favorable attitude toward 
Alexander, can treat Alexander as constituting for most 
contemporary Greeks an ideal basileus. For an outline 
of contrasting views of Alexander as king or tyrant see 
W. Hoffmann, Das literarische Portraét Alexanders des 
Grossen im griechischen und rémischen Altertum, Diss., 
Leipzig, 1907; J. Stroux, “ Die stoische Beurteilung 
Alexanders des Grossen,” Philologus 88 : 222-240, 1933. 
W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 2: 1-134, 1948. 
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Concerning the phrase “ Alexandria by Egypt” see 
Sir Harold Bell, “ Alexandria ad Aegyptum,” JRS, 36: 
130-132, 1946. The mention of Alexandria in this con- 
nection is technically motivated by the issue whether or 
not Alexander, its founder, had the royal art of states- 
manship. The foundation of Alexandria was indeed the 
act of a far-seeing statesman. Really, of course, mention 
of Alexandria may have been motivated by the recent 
trip to Egypt and by the special predilection of the 
orator for that city, which in section 95 he mentions 
again. 

“ The greatest city after yours.” So also Dio of Prusa 
XXXII 35. In a Syriac Notitia Urbis Alexandrinae, 
which goes back to a Greek text composed sometime 
probably in the first two centuries after Hadrian, it is 
claimed that Alexandria is the greatest city of the 
Otkoumené (cf. P. M. Fraser, Jour. Egyptian Archaeol. 
37: 103-108, 1951). 

“ To have and to control,” é2ws éxoure kai . . . kparoinre. 
The phrase éxew Kal kpatreiv, Which occurs in JG II? 2758 
and which was repeated every year in the archon’s 
proclamation (Aristotle, Ath. Const. 56, 2), was a 
technical formula of Attic private law for the idea of 
possession. Alexandria, which did not have a city 
council, was governed directly by Roman officials, so 
that her status was unique among Greek cities. 


‘27. “ More like men who had been deported than 
like men with a capacity for command,” domep eEwxiopévor 
parrov 7 kpateiv Suvdpevor. Keil emends 7 to dv and trans- 
lates, “ quasi extra patriam (deducti) facilius regnare 
possent.” Sieveking (30) rightly protests with an indi- 
cation of the contrast in section 33. 

“Men driven from home appointed as kings not by 
the great king but by themselves,” dvdoraroi rwes Bacwrcis 
ovx vrd TOD peyddov BaiiA€ws GAN’ dd’ EavTdv abtoi yeyevn- 
pévo. Aristides, as Rostovtzeff shows (SEHHW 
1346 f., note 24), is not speaking of the later Mace- 
donian kings, but of the Diadochi, whom he considers 
“self-made kings.” Both L. A. Stella, who translates 
“re in esilio,” and Levin, who translates “‘ mere refugee 
kings,” connect the first three words more closely than 
I do. The contrast comes in section 36. 

“Satraps.” This term of abuse occurs in Plutarch, 
Cleomenes 31 and 16, in a passage denouncing the 
bBpw Kai wreovegiav Of the Macedoniaas. 

“ With which term shall we describe a condition such 
as theirs, for were they not more like robber chieftains 
than like kings?” Ayoreia paddov ) Baorrela mpoceorxévar. 
In the Acts of Appian ® an Alexandrine “ martyr,” de- 
nying that the emperor Commodus is a basileus, calls 
him a robber chieftain (Ayordpyns). St. Augustine, City 
of God IV 4, writes: : “ Remota itaque iustitia quid sunt 
regna nisi magna latrocinia? . . . Eleganter enim et 
veraciter Alexandro illi Magno quidam comprehensus 





®°U. Wilcken, Chrestomathie 20, col. IV. On this literature 
see H. I. Bell, The Acts of the Alexandrines, Jour. Juristic 
Papyrology 4: 19-42, 1950. 
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pirata respondit. Nam cum idem rex hominem inter- 
rogasset, quid ei videretur, ut mare infestaret, ille libera 
contumacia: Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terrarum; sed 
quia id ego exiguo navigio facio, latro vocor; quia tu 
magna classe, imperator.” 1° Though there is nothing 
wicked about the Alexander of Aelius Aristides, the em- 
pire acquired by Alexander remained without iustitia, 
so that even Alexander commanded a mere band of 
robbers. In sections 34-39 and 107 Aristides will show 
that the Roman Empire does have justice, but here in 
27 his summation implies the absence of justice from the 
Persian Empire and the Macedonian kingdoms. L. A. 
Stella (note 29) has failed to catch the implication. She 
finds the rhetorical question inexplicable after the brief 
reference to the division of Alexander’s kingdom by the 
Diadochs, and she suggests that, it be connected with 
sections 22-23 as the conclusion of the “ brigantesco 
governo”’ of the Persians. The transposition seems to 
the writer neither necessary nor even possible. About 
the Macedonian Successors of Alexander, moreover, 
Aristides wishes to stress that they knew nothing about 
civil administration and wére mere garrison com- 
manders. For the terrible sufferings and bitter memories 
which garrisons imposed upoh the Greek cities see the 
commentary on the contrasting passage in section 67. 
Note the reference to Ionia’s relief from garrisons and 
Satraps in section 95. 

With the insistence of Aristides that the Diadochs 
were not kings at all but mere garrison commanders the 
reader should compare the great tribute which Trogus, 
following a Greek source, paid to the kingly quality of 
the Diadochs. It seems to the writer that Aristides 
reacts against the exaggerated encomium of the Di- 
adochs in the same source, partly because also the latter 
appears to have detested the Macedonian soldiery as 
robbers, and because what Trogus said about these 
Macedonian generals seeming to be men_ selected 
(electos) from the entire civilized world looks like a 
phrase used by Aristides (36) about the Roman gover- 
nors. The passage XIII 1 in Justin’s epitome of Trogus 
reads as follows: 


“When indeed they had to believe that he (Alex- 
ander) was dead, all the barbarian nations who a little 
while before had been conquered by him mourned him 
not as an enemy but as a father. Also the mother of 
king Darius upon hearing of the death of Alexander 
committed suicide, not because she preferred her enemy 
to her son but because she had experienced the piety of 
a son in him whom she had feared as an enemy. For be- 
cause of the victor’s kindness she had not become dis- 
gusted with life on the day when with the loss of her son 
she had been brought down into captivity from the 
pinnacle of such great majesty. On the other hand, the 


1° The end of the anecdote appears also in Cicero, De re pub. 
III 24 (p. 91 Ziegler) : cf. R. Reitzenstein, Nachr. Gott. Gesell. 
Wiss., Phil. hist. K1., 418, 1917, where the parallels in Nonius 
125, 318, and 534 and in St. Augustine’s City of God IV 4 
are cited. 
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Macedonians conversely did not mourn his loss as that 
of a fellow-citizen and king of such great majesty but 
rejoiced in the death of an enemy, because they detested 
both his excessive severity and the unremitting perils of 
war. Moreover, the chiefs (principes) looked to the 
kingship and the military commands (regnum et im- 
peria), the common soldiers to the treasuries and their 
great accumulation of gold as unexpected booty, the for- 
mer with their thoughts on succession in the kingship, 
the latter with their thoughts on inheriting the wealth 
and riches. For there were 50,000 talents in the trea- 
suries, and in annual taxes and tribute 300,000. Nor did 
the friends ** of Alexander look to the kingship in vain. 
For they were men of such quality and dignity that 
you would think each one of them every inch a king 
(Nam eius viriutis ac venerationis erant, ut singulos 
reges putares). Indeed there was in all of them such 
beauty of appearance and such development of body and 
strength and such magnitude of wisdom that one who 
did not know them would decide that they were not from 
one race but selected men from the entire civilized world 
(ex toto terrarum orbe electos). For never previously 
did Macedon or any other nation produce a crop of men 
so distinguished, whom first Philip, then Alexander, 
chose with such great care that they seemed selected, not 
so much for association in the war as for succession in 
the kingship. With such agents, therefore, who would 
be surprised at the conquest of the world, since the army 
of the Macedonians was directed not by so many mili- 
tary commanders but by kings? The latter would never 
have met their equals if they had not quarreled among 
themselves, and Macedon would have had many Alex- 
anders in place of one, if fortune had not armed them to 
their mutual destruction with rivaling ability.” 


28. “ Now, however, the present empire has been ex- 
tended to boundaries of no mean distance, to such, in 
fact, that one cannot evén measure the area within them.” 
This is probably an answer to the measurement of the 
Persian Empire at the end of the Persica by Ctesias 
(cf. the summary of Photius 45* = 64 Henry). For use 
of Ctesias by Aristides see commentary to sections 79 
and 86. Compare also Xenophon, Cyrop. II 1, 11: viv 
ovv owpata . 

“ The Red Sea.” The body of water which writers of 
the second century called the Red Sea extended from 
Africa to India and included both the sinus Arabicus 
and the sinus Persicus. Compare K. Meister, Eranos 
46: 96-101, 1948; E. Paratore, Tacito, 613-625, Milan, 
Cisalpino, 1951. Here Aristides means the sinus Arabi- 
cus first of all. 

“Lake Maeotis,” the Sea of Azov. 

The ancient authors who did not believe that Ocean 
flowed around the earth included Herodotus IV 36, as 
Keil noted, and again as Keil noted on p. 471, the asser- 
tion that the poets invented the name and introduced it 
into their poetry comes from Herodotus II 23. Further- 


, 
. OU pepmra. 


1 A court title. 
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more the exploration of the northern and western ocean 
by Rome is the counterpart to the exploration of the 
southern ocean and of the Indus in Herodotus IV 42 
and 44. But Herodotus does not mention the great 
island in the Ocean. The immediate inspiration of this 
passage came from the controversy mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, Life of Caesar 23: 2-3: “ The expedition against 
the Britons was famous for its audacity. First he en- 
tered the western Ocean with a fleet, and transporting 
an army to war, he sailed through the Atlantic Sea. 
Second he carried the Roman rule (jyepoviav) beyond 
the civilized world in attempting to occupy an island in- 
credible in its size and which causes a great controversy 
among a multitude of writers whether a name and a 
story have been invented for an island which has never 
existed and does not exist.” See further F. W. Wal- 
bank, Classica et Mediaevalia 9: 173f., 1948; H. J. 
Mette, Pytheas von Massalia (Kleine Texte 178) 8, 
1952. Tacitus, Agricola 10 records the circumnavigation 
of Britain. Like some other students of Plato Aristides 
identifies Britain with the Atlantis of the Timaeus and 
the Critias. The Island reappears in section 82. 

Section 28, though it has not previously been noted, 
was imitated by Dexippus in a fragment (12 Jacoby) 
preserved in the Suda s.v. ‘Pwpaiwy dpyn. “ This one 
surpassed by far that of the Assyrians and Persians and 
Macedonians, those which preceded it. It has fixed as 
its boundaries: toward the East the Red Sea of the 
Indians and the cataracts of the Nile ?* and Lake Maeotis, 
then the entire West and Ocean itself, which, it has been 
shown, is no?* myth nor is its name sung by the poets 
merely for entertainment, since even the land of the 
Britons, which it surrounds and makes an island, is now 
listed as found at the boundaries of the Roman Empire.” 


29. The empire is much greater because of its per- 
fection, i.e. precision or exactitude (dxpiBea), than be- 
cause of its extent. Quality is even more impressive than 
quantity. In the fifth century sculptors, architects, and 
other artists achieved their success by careful measuring 
to get the right proportions. Polyclitus and writers of 
musical theory laid particular stress on this exactitude, 
and the sophists applied the same terminology and ideas 
to the art of speaking, as the ridicule from Aristophanes 
and Plato reveals. Exactitude was the very essence of 
the periodic style of oratory (cepiddois mpds Kavova Kai 
SiaByrnv arnxpiBwpevas) with its measured cola balancing 
each other. Exactitude is the perfection which one 
achieves in sculpture, architecture, music, oratory, etc., 
by exact measurement and faithful application of scien- 
tific rules. For this see H. Oppel, “ Kavev. Zur Be- 
deutungsgeschichte des Wortes und seiner lateinischen 
Entsprechungen (regula-norma),” Philologus, Suppl. 
80, Heft 4, especially chapter II, 1937, “ Kavew als 


2 Two cases of hendiadys. 
18 Bekker’s emendation uy for 5% is vindicated by the text of 
Aristides. On the other hand, Jacoby’s emendation dAdws <> 
mpds Wuyaywylay is disproved. Also there seems to be no lacuna. 
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Schlagwort fur das Exaktheitsstreben (dxpiBea) des 5. 
und 4. Jahrhunderts.” Applied to the empire, the term 
“exactitude” means both perfection in the art: of 
government and the perfection of a work of art created 
by Rome. 

Paradox :—The extent of the empire cannot be mea- 
sured (28), but the perfection of the empire is as if it 
were the result of exact measuring. He cannot pretend 
that the Roman empire in extent incomparably surpasses 
the extent assigned by Ctesias to the Persian Empire, 
but he can remind the readers of the chronicle of plots 
and misgovernment left by Ctesias. 

Keil’s deletions dxove: pév {4} Baoikéws {yp} are mis- 
taken because the next clause proves that dxove here 

“is called” rather than “obeys.” And in line 


“ec 


means 
29 the deletion rod xopydaiov {ijyenovos} is mistaken 
because the text finds support in Demosthenes X XI 60, 
Hyehov THs Pvdjs Kopvdaios.** The word that Keil would 
delete is a word often used for “ princeps.” The dele- 
tion, accordingly, would destroy a yery typical play on 
words. The chorus of the civilized world is “ har- 
monized ” (ovyxporeirac) by the leader who is of course 
the emperor. The word ovyxporei means primarily “ to 
make them sound in unison,” but secondarily “ to disci- 
pline or train.” Both meanings go back to the Attic 
orators. Demosthenes in a passage which Aristides cer- 
tainly had in mind (Against Meidias, 17) uses the ex- 
pression ovyxporeiv kai di8doxew tov xopov of the help he 
received from the aulete Telephanes. 

“ Aulos.” Reiske saw that there was something wrong 
with the sentence Gozep atdAjs mepiBoros éxxexabappevos 
oUTws arava % oikovpevn xopod axpiBéatepov ev Pbéyyerat, 
because the image ot the well cleaned courtyard did not 
“emits one note with more 
precision than a chorus.” Keil and Bartoletti have as- 
sumed an omission, Keil after éxxexafappévos, and Bar- 
toletti after azaca, where he wished to insert the words 
ipiv 4} yi, Kal amaoa. As even this emendation fails to 
bridge the gap from courtyard to chorus, I believe that 
Keil and Bartoletti have not correctly understood the 
nature of the corruption. The main corruption is that of 
avAds into avAjs. “ Like an aulos after a thorough clean- 
ing the whole civilized world sounds one note with 
greater precision than a chorus.”” The simile reflects 
two passages in the Discourses of Dio Chrysostom, 
namely XLVIII 7 about political harmony, xaddv yap, 


” > A , , a ‘ <i , > ‘ 
ooTep ev xop@ TeTaypevw, ovvadew ev Kai Tav’TO pedros, GAAG 


“ce 


py . . . Stad€pecOar dirAods POdyyous re Kai Hyovs arodai- 
vovt<a>s . . . Tpdrov avAod Kateayotos,’© and IV 139, 


petaAdaBovres KaBapday te Kai KpeittTw THs mpOTEpov appovias 
. . tpvopev. In the latter passage the word dpyovia has 
the meaning “ stringed instrument ”’ ** or, at least, could 


74 Many editors delete the word in Demosthenes also, but the 
two texts support each other. 

*° Though deleted by Reiske and others, the last three words 
are in the manuscripts. 

**For dpuovia in the meaning “stringed instrument” see 
Diotogenes 268 with the commentary of L. Delatte, Les traités 
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have been so understood. The basic idea is the com- 
parison between political reorganization and the renova- 
tion or replacement of an old musical instrument. The 
error in the traditional text of the Roman Oration prob- 
ably arose out of partial dittography of the words éozep 
avhos. I suspect that at first worepavAoorepavAog was 
written and that this was interpreted oozep aiAjjs zepi- 
Bodos, partly because of the appearance and partly be- 
cause upsilon and beta were pronounced alike. For the 
aulos, which is neither a flute nor a clarinet exactly, see 
Kathleen Schlesinger, The Greek <Aulos, London, 
Methuen, 1939, reviewed by H. I. Marrou, REG 53: 
87-92, 1940; and N. B. Bodley, “ The Auloi of Meroé,” 
AJA 50: 217-240, 1946. For Rome cleaning the world 
see sections 78 and 103. 

The subject of section 29, accordingly, is not only the 
artistic precision of Rome the ideal state, but also its 
cleanness. They go together. The two qualities are 
joined in the criticism which the enemies of democracy 
make against Themistocles. Compare Plutarch, The- 
mistocles 4, 5: ec pév 8) thv axpiBaav Kai ro KaBapov Tod 
rokirevpatos EBAawWev 7) wy Tadta mpakas, Eatw piiocopwrepov 
ETLOKOTELV. 

The phrase xopod dxpiBéorepov, followed by a reference 
to the imperial trainer, will awaken memories of the 
chorus and 6p66s vopobérns in Plato’s Laws, Book II, and 
of the dxpiBeorépa radeia (Laws II 670e). Compare also 
Xenophon, Cyrop. III 70, wodd paddov xopot axpiBas. 


30. Keil marked as a crux the phrase tro rdvtwv be 
mavTaxod icov apxerac and commented that it was corrupt 
and not yet healed, furthermore that wdvrwy, as the 
sequel proved, meant those in the mountains and plains, 
on the continents and islands. Sieveking substituted 
navra for the first two words. Canter rendered “ Aequali 
autem ubique regitur imperio.” L. A. Stella rendered 
“ Dappertutto tutti sono governati dalle stesse leggi ” ; 
and Levin similarly, ‘“‘ All everywhere are ruled equally,” 
which he marked as a crux. I am by no means con- 
vinced that the text is corrupt. None of my predecessors 
have taken the passage as a continuation of the musical 
metaphor in the previous sentence, but a continuation 
of the metaphor is to be expected. Hence it is not far 
fetched to read into the verb dpyera: a reference to the 
keynote (dpx7). Aristides is subtly exploiting a wide 
range of meanings in the verb dpyerac and in the cor- 
responding noun, but the surface meaning is that of the 
keynote or tone being received. For the Greek name of 
the keynote (dpxyy) see K. Schlesinger, The Greek 
Aulos, 40 and 182-190, where she discusses the termi- 
nology of the musical writers. For the leader of the 


de la royauté d’Ecphante, Diotogéne et Sthénidas (Bibliothéqre 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 1Université de Liége 
97) 270-271, 1942. It has not been noticed that the word dpyovia 
has the same meaning in Plutarch, Cleomenes 16, 6, where the 
author, comparing political reorganization with the renovation 
of a musical instrument, speaks of Cleomenes “tightening up 
that harmonia with the sagging strings, the ancestral con- 
stitution.” 
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chorus giving the keynote, compare Lucian, Rh. Pr. 13; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus VII 72, Themistius XIII 
Dindorf 215.*7 The word dpyera: is substituted for the 
phrase apy) AapBavera, and though it is an unusual and 
rather bold meaning for the verb, phrases like AapBévew 
PoBov, aida, opyyv, etc., were interchangeable with the 
verbs oBeicba, aidcicba, dpyifecOa, etc. With the rest 
of the sentence compare what in XLIII Keil 30 Aris- 
tides says of Zeus, (cov ravraxod ravrwv xpatov. Contrast 
Thucydides V 66, 3: 


, ” 
TavTa apxXeTat . 


, ‘ ” zs 
Baoiréews yap ayovTos UT €KELVOU 


The subject of the whole section, with which A. D. 
Nock compares Corpus Hermeticum XVIII 14, is the 
evenness of tone throughout the chorus of the civilized 
world. For a contrast see Plato, Laws II 662b. The 
harmony of the Roman Empire reappears in XXVII 
Keil 30-31. 

“In their avoidance of discord ” (pos ye ro py dvrirdr- 
teaOa:) implies readiness to follow the guidance of the 
choral leader who is the emperor. For the political con- 
notation of the word compare Thucydides III 83, 1 and 
particularly St. Paul, Ep. Rom. 13, 2: 6 évriracadpevos 
tH eovoia, “he who resists the authority of Rome.” 
The phrase xoAordros wediors contrasts with the word 
“mountains ”’ in two ways: first it suggests depth as 
against altitude, hence “ deepest valleys’’; but it also 
suggests the mentality of people who live in plains so 
that the translation “deepest valleys,” since valleys 
belong to a mountain system, does not cover the same 
range of meaning as the Greek. Levin’s translation 
“most exposed plains” brings out one meaning with 
great clarity but it too fails to cover the whole range of 
meaning. Much the same idea occurs in XX VII Keil 9. 
Xenophon Lac. VIII 2 has a similar play on words. 

The sentence oi 8 rév rediov trav eddSaipover KAnpovyxot TE 
Kal OiKnTOpEs UpETEpOL yewpyot is translated by Stella “ gli 
abitanti e i coloni delle feraci pianure lavorono le terre 
per voi,” and Levin carries this interpretation to its 
absurd but logical conclusion by putting into the mouth 
of Aristides the remarkable statement, “ The owners 
and occupants of rich plains are your peasants.”’ Surely 
that would be no cause for enthusiasm in a landowner 
like Aelius Aristides. Is he not comparing Hellenistic 
times when Greeks and Macedonians received cleruchic 
land on the understanding that they could be called upon 
for military service? Now even these rich plains are 
never raided, and the successors of those Greek and 
Roman veterans who had to police those areas have full 
opportunity to work and enjoy their estates. The ad- 
jective tpérepor goes with oixjropes and not as Canter 
took it with yewpyot. It is the topos later mentioned in 


*? The last passage, from the ’"Epwrixés of Themistius, actually 
compares the Roman Empire to a chorus taking the keynote 
from its leader the emperor, and must be quoted in full: “Azaca 
adpxn melCwv Te Kal yuxporépa mpds To ayaboy rérara. bpg yap mpds 
Tov <{Hrov Trav Bacitéwy, dowep ev yxop@ mpds 7d evddc.mov Tod 
kopupaiov kali 6 mpwroorarns Kal 6 Sevrepoorarns kal brw péreoriv 
epetns THs TOU xopod Hyeuovias. 
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Menander II (Spengel, Rh. gr., 3: 377 = Bursian, 105) : 
yewpyeira per’ eipyvyns 4} yj. Still Aristides may have had 
a definite passage in mind such as that of Posidonius 
which we have in Strabo III 154, where the peaceful 
inhabitants of plains are forced to fight by the raiding 
mountaineers Gor’ dvti rod yewpyeiv érodepovv Kai ovrot. 
It probably goes back, directly or indirectly, to a passage 
in the lost Geérgoi of Aristophanes. By way of contrast 
we cite Vergil, Georgics I 505-508: 

tot bella per orbem, 

tam multae scelerum facies, non ullus aratro 

dignus honos, squalent abductis arva colonis, 

et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem 
For Athenian cleruchies of the fifth century B.c. com- 
pare H. Nesselhauf, Klio, Beiheft 30: 120-140, 1933; 
A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydi- 
des 1: especially 373-380, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1945; V. Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, 
116-143, N. Y., William Salloch, 1946; B. D. Meritt 
et al., The Athenian Tribute Lists 3: 284-297, Princeton, 
Amer. School of Class. Studies at Athens, 1950. The 
Ptolemaic cleruchies were “ framed to some extent on 
the model of Greek, especially Athenian, cleruchies ” 
(Rostovtzeff, SEHHW , 284, who emphasizes the neces- 
sity of absence for military duty). Also Athenian 
cleruchs were unable to tie themselves down with per- 
sonal cultivation of their kleroi, as we know from Tod, 
A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 63. Aris- 
tides alludes once again to the cleruchies in section 57. 


31. For the ethné or tribes of Asia Minor see A. H. 
M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 92-95, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937, and T. R. S. Broughton, 
“ Roman Asia Minor,” An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome 4: 646-648, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. The word é@vos does not mean only a group 
organized as an Asianic ethnos but can mean any large 
group not organized as a polis but forming some kind 
of a unity. Compare the Thyatirene decree (Hadrianic), 
Hesperia, 20: 32, 1951, which mentions zdvra ra €Ovn THs 
‘EAAddos, and JG IV? 1 68 (fourth century B. c.), which 
recognizes that a Greek state may be either a polis or an 
ethnos. See now A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship, 269-270, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, 
who points out that “the cities and the ethné” is a 
normal descriptive phrase for the Roman Empire, and 
that this does not exclude the cities from the ethné, 
“ but recognizes the smaller units alongside of the larger, 
and as of equal importance.” 

“Who obtains for them their all,’ ra zdvra mpv- 
tavevovros. The idea becomes more distinct with the 
double prayer in section 32. The same verb recurs in 
section 109 in the same meaning and enters into the 
rhetorical tradition: cf. the Berlin Papyrus Sammelbuch 
V 7517 of 211/2 a.p., in the preamble of which the 
petitioner says to the prefect of Egypt, éxaorw ra (dia 
mpvtavevers. Still it could also mean that the emperor is 
“ the all-initiating,” and it hints at the emperor’s role as 


prytanis. 
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32. ‘‘ No one is so proud that he can fail to be moved 
upon hearing even the mere mention of the Ruler’s 
name, but, rising, he praises and worships him and 
breathes two prayers in a single breath, one to the gods 
on the Ruler’s behalf, one for his own affairs to the 
Ruler himself.” The beginning of the sentence contains 
a verbal echo of Demosthenes XIV 13, ovSeis dxjrov trav 
mavtwv “EAAnvev tyAKottov éf’ avTo dpovei datis bpav, KTA., 
and perhaps Dio of Prusa I 80, but Aristides is really 
thinking of the proud behavior of the Spartan ephors: 
Xenophon, Lac. XV (XIV) 6, “ All rise from their 
seats upon the appearance of the king, except the ephors 
from their official chairs. They exchange oaths each 
month, the ephors in behalf of the city, the king in his 
own behalf.’’ Also Nicolaus of Damascus, F. Gr. Hist. 
2A 90, fr. 103z, and “ Plutarch,” Apophth. Lac. 217c, 
report that the ephors kept their seats upon the appear- 
ance of the king. Among references to other cases of 
respectful rising I choose two for illustration. In the 
Iliad I 534 the other gods rise when Zeus enters the 
assembly. In the Cato Maior 63 Cicero mentions decedi 
adsurgi among the marks of honor which result from 
auctoritas, and then cites a Greek story about those who 
did and did not rise with the respect due to auctoritas. 
Aristides attributes to the Roman emperor charismatic 
authority. In general see A. Magdelain, Auctoritas 
principis, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1947, and the review by 
Hugh Last, JRS 40: 119-123, 1950. For the Kaiser- 
mystik see A. D. Nock, Harvard Theol. Rev. 45: 238 f., 
1952. The double prayer reads in the Greek, ri pév 
vrép abrod trois Oeois, tiv S€ aidTe éxeivw mepi Tov éavTod. 
Prayers izép . . . are ordinarily prayers for the preser- 
vation of living individuals or communities (see for 
example the prayers mentioned ‘in Athenian prytany 
decrees). Negotiations or petitions epi . . . are ordi- 
narily negotiations or petitions to obtain something: cf. 
J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (Hesperia Suppl. 6) 
No. 23, 1941, mpeoBevrjy te woAAdkis repli Tov peyiotwv év 
ois epi yepovoias (which the Athenians obtained appar- 
ently from Marcus Aurelius). Hence I prefer to in- 
terpret as neuter the word réy in the phrase zepi ray 
éavtod, which Nock, however, translates (op. cit. 239) 
“ for those who are his own.” 

“ And if the governors should have even some slight 
doubt whether certain claims are valid (€ rwes dpa d&vo 
cev) in connection with either public or private law- 
suits (dikas) and petitions (démces) from the gov- 
erned, they straightway send to him with a request for 
instructions what to do, and they wait until he renders 
a reply, like a chorus waiting for its trainer.’ For the 
Thucydidean construction with a present indicative in 
the apodosis and with an optative in the protasis see 
W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of 
the Greek Verb, 2nd ed., 500, Boston, 1890. The divi- 
sion of the law into public and private law is found in 
Aristotle, Rhetoric I 13, 3, and in the Jnstitutes of Jus- 
tinian, I 1, 4, and was a usual division for both Greek 
and Roman Law. With the codification of the edict in 
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the reign of Hadrian the magistrate was no longer free 
to make his own interpretation of the law; instead, when 
faced with a new or doubtful situation in a case of im- 
portance, he now had to turn to the emperor for a 
ruling. The emperor was, of course, assisted by a stand- 
ing consilium. The emperor’s reply to such a consulta- 
tion by a governor was called a rescript. In note 42 L. 
A. Stella interpreted the words of Aristides as referring 
to both rescripta and mandata. 

The crux of this passage lies in the words « twes dpa 
dé.o elev, Which are omitted by Livingstone, The Mission 
of Greece, 259. L. A. Stella, who translates “ quando 
ne vale la pena,” assumes that the clause is the protasis 
of a condition, while Levin, who translates “* whether 
petitions should be granted,’ assumes more correctly 
that the clause is an indirect question. For the per- 
sonal construction see Sandys’ note on 8ixcavor in Demos- 
thenes, Against Leptines 458, 4. 

“ Trainer,” 88écxadov. The ideal basileus is compared 
with a &:8doxados by Plutarch, Cleomenes 13, 1. For the 
educational function of the ideal statesman see H. Zeise, 
Der Staatsmann, Ein Beitrag zur Interpretation des 
platonischen Politikos (Philologus, Supplementband 31, 
Heft 3) 87-95, 1938. 


33. ‘‘ Therefore he has no need to wear himself out 
traveling around the whole empire,” sore obdév Sei pbei- 
peoOat TepuovTa THY apxnv amacav. Keil curiously and in- 
comprehensibly emended zepi{i}ovra. Zucker (Gnomon 
21: 59, 1949), rightly protested. The contrast is with 
the constant and unavoidable peregrination of the Per- 
sian king in section 18. Keil commented, “ fort. Hadri- 
ani imperium pervagantis memoriam cavillatur,” and 
Zucker more strongly, “ offenbar Kritik von Hadrians 
Reisen.” This interpretation seems to me impossible for 
the following reasons. (1) The oration contrasts condi- 
tions under the Roman Principate with conditions before 
the rise of Rome, not with conditions in distressing or 
other periods of Roman rule. (2) Hadrian had no need 
to wear himself out, nor did he wear himself out by his 
traveling. (3) The hostility against Hadrian came from 
the senatorial order, not from the Greeks, to whom 
Hadrian was in fact a great culture hero. (4) It is most 
unlikely that Aristides, whose family had presumably 
obtained their citizenship from Hadrian and whose 
native city Hadrianutherae had been founded by 
Hadrian, would be personally bitter against that very 
popular emperor, for whom he shows positive affection 
in L Keil 106. (5) It is also unlikely that a young 
Greek hoping to make a career would have thought of 
ingratiating himself with Antoninus Pius by attacking 
Hadrian. (6) The artistic crudit:’ of such an irrelevant 
interpolation is unlike Aristides. 

“To make sure of each point when he has the time 
to tread their soil,” BeBavotcOa brdre ohiow rhv ynv 
ratoin. In agreement with Schmid (Afticismus II 49) 
Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 406, concludes, “ Aristide 
n’emploie qu’a bon escient la voix moyenne.” The verb 
BeBaosca: means both “ ascertain a fact or situation for 
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himself ”’ and “ secure a locality for himself.” The verb 
ratoin is a play on the verb zaroévros used in section 18 
of the Persian king. 

For the imperial bureaus of the ab epistulis and the 
a libellis see F. Preisigke, Die Inschrift von Skaptopa- 
rene in threr Bezichung sur kaiserlichen Kanzlei in Rom 
(Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Strass- 
burg 30) 1917, with the corrections of U. Wilcken, 
“ Zu den Kaiserreskripten,” Hermes 55: 1-42, 1920, and 
of H. Dessau, “ Zur Inschrift von Skaptopara,” Hermes 
62: 205-224, 1927. For the imperial post see E. Holm- 
berg, Zur Geschichte des cursus publicus, Diss., Uppsala, 
1934, and [H. G. Pflaum], “ Essai sur le cursus publi- 
cus dans le Haut-Empire Romain,” /émoires présentées 
par divers savants a l’ Académie des Inscriptions et de 
Belles Lettres de l'Institut de France 14: 189-391, 1940. 


34. “ But that which deserves as much wonder and 
admiration as all the rest together.” 6 8 mdvtwy dévov 
ayac@ai te Kai Oavpafew. The text is correct as it stands: 
Iliad XV 719, TaVTwv Zevs agvov jpop €dwxKev. There is no 
need for the padwora which Reiske? and Keil inserted 
(cf. commentary on parallel passage in section 59). 

“Shall now be mentioned,” viv eipjoerar. This use of 
the future perfect is a peculiarity of Aristides according 
to Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 408. But compare Isoc- 
rates XII 16 and 225. 


“With such a firm hand.” For the full significance 
of the adverb éyxparés see the commentary on section 66. 


“ Unlimited power,” éfovcia, a Thucydidean word 
meaning particularly the power to do as one likes that 
comes from wealth or something else. In Thucydides 
I 38, 5 the Corinthians say tBpe xai éovoia mAovrov . . . 
jpapryxact. In Thucydides III 45, 4 Diodotus says that 
various causes lead men to enter danger, e. g. poverty 
with its sense of oppression, and éfoveia with its hybris. 
So here Aristides has hybris in mind as the usual con- 
comitant of “ power.” The Romans have much “ power ”’ 
but nevertheless refrain from hybris, whereas the Per- 
sians (section 22) é rais égovoias ob perpiws *Bpifov. 
For many classical writers the opposite of hybris was 
kosmos, and W. Vollgraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, 
44-55, Leyden, Brill, 1952, has subjected this pair of 
contrasts to a careful study. Carlo Del Grande, Hybris, 
Naples, Ricciardi, 1947, though less useful here, may 
also be mentioned. 


36. “‘ You alone rule over men who are free.” They 
are free because of the absence of hybris. For what 
liberty meant to the ancient Greeks see Pére A.-J. 
Festugiéere, Liberté et civilisation chez les Grecs, Paris, 
Revue des jeunes, 1947; W. W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great 2: 199-232, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948; David 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 1: 56-58, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1950. The best accounts of what the 
Roman libertas meant are those of Fritz Schulz, Princi- 
ples of Roman Law, tr. by M. Wolff, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1936, Ch. VIII, of L. Wickert, “ Der Prinzipat 
und die Freiheit,’”’ Symbola Coloniensia Josepho Kroll 
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. oblata, 111-141, Cologne, Pick, 1949, and of Ch. 
Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome during 
the Late Republic and Early Principate, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1950, Ch. IV and V with a bibliography 
on pp. 172-176. The freedom of the whole world had 
been an article of propaganda in the Hellenistic Period ; 
Livy accepted the freedom of the whole world as part 
of Rome’s mission and utilized it repeatedly in his his- 
tory.1* The contrast here is between the art of govern- 
ment such as Plato described in the Politicus and else- 
where and Rome has realized, and the despotic rule of 
the Persians. The state that we want, says Plato, Laws 
VIII 832c-d, is one which “ provides the greatest leisure 
and” in which all citizens “are independent ‘of each 
other.” When Constantius reunited Britain with the 
empire, the Britons became “ tandem liberi tandemque 
Romani” (Paneg. Lat. IV 19, 2). 

“Nor is the country said to be enslaved, as household 
of so-and-so, to whomsoever it has been turned over, to 
a man himself not free.” The phrase “household of 
so-and-so” is a reference to Oriental terminology for a 
provincial court and to Seleucid terminology for areas 
devoid of self-government (cf. Rostovtzeff, SEHHW, 
503). Didymus Jn Demosthenem col. 7, 21 cites Phi- 
lochorus on the Athenian reaction to the negotiations of 
presumably 392 sB.c.: “ And the King sent down the 
Peace of Antalcidas which the Athenians did not accept, 
because it was written therein that the Hellenes who 
lived in Asia were all included in the household of the 
King.” Tacitus, Hist. I 16, makes the emperor Galba 
say : “‘ neque enim hic, ut gentibus quae regnantur, certa 
dominorum domus et ceteri servi.”” On the other hand, 
Tacitus exploits the word “ household” to emphasize 
the unrepublican character of the imperial policy to- 
ward Egypt, when he refers (Hist. I 11) to the decision 
“ Aegyptum .. . domi retinere.” 

“You appoint the governors, as is natural after elec- 
tions (olov é dpxaipeowv), to protect and care for the 
governed.” I do not think that ofov means “as if ’’ (so 
L. A. Stella and Levin). A. D. Nock comments justly 
that consuls and praetors were still being elected. The 
consulares and praetorii, from whom the governors were 
appointed, were in a sense chosen men. Aristides may 
have had in mind what Polybius VI 4 has to say about 
the selective character (xar’ ékAoyyv) which distinguishes 
aristocracy from oligarchy. Again the Roman governors 
are contrasted with the Diadochs of section 27, who 
were rejects at home and usurpers abroad. It is as if 
Aristides wished both to reverse and to reapply the com- 
pliment which the Greek source of Trogus paid those 
marshalls of Alexander who eventually succeeded him: 
Justin (XIII 1, 11) renders it that one who did not 
know them would judge that the Diadochs were, not 
from one race, but men selected from the entire civilized 
world (non ex una gente, sed ex toto terrarum orbe 
electos). 


*® Huldrych Hoch, Die Darstellung der politischen Sendung 
Roms bei Livius, 94-106, Frankfurt am Main, Klostermann, 1951. 
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Not to be slavemasters over them,” ot« éxi ro Seord- 
tas elvat éx’ adrvis. Keil recognized that the phrase én’ 
avrois could not be correct after xa@iorare where the 
manuscripts place it, and therefore he deleted the phrase. 
3ut the first problem is to explain how the phrase éz’ 
a’rois ever got into a place where it obviously does not 
belong. The words are clearly no gloss. The answer 
seems to be that the words éx’ airois represent an omis- 
sion first corrected with a marginal note and then in- 
serted in the wrong place. They are just right after 
Seordras ecivat. 


37. “ Appeals to a higher court are made with the 
ease of an appeal from deme to dicastery, with no 
greater menace for those who make them than for those 
who have accepted the local verdict,” ExxAnro: 8% dozep 
Epeors (Or épéoe<i>s Jebb, Reiske, Sieveking) é« Syporéy 
cis Suxagrypiov adv oik éAdtrovu tav Se~apevow HoBw epi ris 
Kpicews 7) TOv Tovovpevwv yiyvovra. The main difficulty lies 
in the word Seéapévwv, which seemed to Reiske to indi- 
cate Roman magistrates or their iudices. Accordingly 
L. A. Stella translates, “ Nelle sentenze dei tribunali 
speciali, sono ammessi ricorsi in prima istanza e in 
appello al tribunale superiore, la cui sentenza e attesa 
con ansia non minore dalle parti interessate che dal 
giudice.” Similarly Levin translates, “ Just as cases are 
appealed from a district court to a jury, imperial officials 
have to answer to an appellate tribunal, where they are 
no safer from an adverse verdict than the appellants.” 
I, on the other hand, believe that the meaning can be 
recognized from the hypothesis which Libanius com- 
posed for Demosthenes LVII, Appeal against Eubulides 
(where, incidentally, the Athenian procedure is praised 
by the speaker). The easy éfeors é« rév Sypordv of the 
Athens of Demosthenes, i. e. appeal to a dicastery from 
the unfavorable decision of one’s fellow demesmen in a 
citizenship trial, was notorious in the second century 
after Christ because of the terrible danger in which the 
appellant was thought to have stood, though A. W. 
Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Literature, 67-86, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1937 argues that Plutarch, Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Libanius and the lexicographers 
had merely misunderstood Aristotle, Ath. Const. 42, 1. 
It was thought, correctly or incorrectly, that if a man 
abided by the decision of his fellow-demesmen against 
his citizenship, he became a metic, but that if he appealed 
to a dicastery and lost his case again, his property was 
confiscated and he himself was sold into slavery. 

“The men of today are ruled . . . only in so far as 
they are content to be ruled.””’ Compare Herodotus III 


83, 3. 


38. “ Are not these advantages beyond the old ‘ Free 
Republic’ of every people (dons Snoxparias)? For 
under Government by the People (éxe?) it is not possible 
to go outside after the verdict has been given in the 
city’s court,” etc. For this use of éxei to indicate a way of 
life under a certain constitution compare Xenophon, 
Lac. I1 11 and VII 6. The word démokratia carries the 
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connotation of freedom; fundamentally it means (1) 
democracy in a good or bad sense, (2) republic (cf. 
Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 3 and 79), (3) Old Re- 
public. When Tacitus Ann. I 3, 7 asks about the 
Romans of A. p. 14, “ quotus quisque reliquus, qui rem 
publicam vidisset?”’ he means the libera res publica, the 
maiorum libertas. So a Greek of the same period might 
speak of the démokratia of his city and mean, not exactly 
the democracy, but the old /ibera res publica which 
existed in the city before the Roman domination, the 
wdtpws Snpoxpatia which a bilingual inscription of 167 
B.c. renders into Latin as the maiorum libertas (ILS 
31 = OGI 551). When Plutarch, Galba 22, 12 says that 
the army of Germany abandoned rovs xadovs éxeivous Kat 
Snpoxparixors eis avykAntov dpxovs, he means “ that fine 
old Republican oath of theirs to a Senate,” and certainly 
is not thinking of democracy, but of the contrast between 
the present system of government and the Old Republic. 
Similarly Dio Cassius LIII 17, 3 applies the word 
démokratia to the oligarchical government of the Roman 
Republic in contrast to government under control of an 
emperor. The Greek word 8ypoxparia continued to mean 
“democracy,” but as Levin rightly notes, it also meant, 
in the language of the Hellenistic and Roman Periods, 
a city’s traditional sovereignty and constitution (cf. J. A. 
O. Larsen, Cl. Phil., 40: 88-91, 1945, and David 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor 2: 824-829, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1950). Aristides takes advantage of 
this ambiguity to suggest that the advantages of Roman 
rule over local sovereignty are the advantages which the 
constitution of the ideal state had over democracy. For 
the attitude toward local sovereignty compare Plutarch, 
Political Precepts 824c, who is emphasizing internal 
order as the real concern of local statesmanship and con- 
trasting it with areas in which the local statesman has 
at present little or no need to exercise the art of states- 
manship: “ As for freedom, the ruling power (oi xpa- 
robvres) assigns a portion to the Greek republics (trois 
Sypors) : this much they have, and perhaps more would 
be no improvement.” 

“Except in a city so small that it had to have jurors 
from out of town.” See L. Robert, “ Décrets de Smyrne 
pour les juges étrangers,” Hellenica, 7: 171-188, 1949; 
J. A. O. Larsen, “ Judges in Cicero Ad Atticum vi. 
1. 15,” Cl. Phil., 48: 187-190, 1948; also the references 
given by J. and L. Robert, Bulletin épigraphique, No. 
171 (REG 57: 231), 1944. It was once far more com- 
mon than Aristides implies, and it continued into the 
. Roman period (see for example R. Meister, Jahreshefte 
27: Beibl. 233 f., 1932), but there can be no doubt that 
Rome had now inherited this international role and that 
Roman governors efficiently provided as an accommoda- 
tion an impartial court away from the city in which the 
case arose. 

In the final sentence there is a gap followed by the 
words apa rv dixny, 7) Kai Suoxovra pn Kpatynocavta pndé TO 
vevxnjoba. Keil did not bracket these last three words 
in the text itself, but in his commentary he wrote, “ vv. 
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pnd 7O vevixyjoba addidisse videtur interpolator, cum ad 
kpatyoavta Oppositum desiderari opinaretur.”’ But there 


‘is nothing wrong with the phrase py? 76 vevixjoba, for 


Aristides is contrasting with the perfection of imperial 
justice the unfairness (apa ryv afiav) and weakness of 
the courts in a city state of the traditional type. The 
phrase 76 vevxjo8a means “ after a decision in court ” 
and does not mean “ after having been defeated himself 
in court.” The passive voice is due to the influence of 
the customary formulae éav dixy vxnO9 and Sixy vienBels as 
opposites of the formula xaOarep éx Sixys.1* Aristides 
refers to the difficulty of execution even after a clear 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 


39. “And here there is an abundant and beautiful 
equality of the humble with the great,” etc. This is the 
true isonomia, not the false isonomia of extreme de- 
mocracy. Of course, this is not the first time that a 
constitution was so praised: compare for example Po- 
lybius’ eulogy of the Achaean League for its ioérns and 
giravOpwria (II 38). As a matter of fact, the Romans 
made a distinction between honestiores and humiliores. 
The former included all members of the senatorial, 
equestrian, and curial orders. Ever since the beginning 
of the Principate it had been customary for Roman 
magistrates to treat the honestiores with greater con- 
sideration, but it had been left to the individual magis- 
trate to use his own judgment as to how much con- 
sideration he should give to dignitas. About this time 
the Roman imperial government began to put these cus- 
toms into law, so that in criminal cases certain generally 
recognized privileges of the honestiores became rights. 
The earliest imperial constitution which recognizes the 
distinction dates from the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
since Aristides talks as if no such distinction yet existed, 
the recognition may well have begun with Antoninus 
Pius. See G. Cardascia, “ L’apparition dans le droit des 
classes d’honestiores et d’humiliores,” Revue historique 
de droit francais et étranger, 4° série, 28: 305-337 and 
461-485, 1950. 

“The word of Hesiod,” Works and Days 5. 


40. “ Because in such a case it is absurd.” The tradi- 
tional text, which reads «ira xai yeAoiov, is corrupt or 
incomplete. Reiske wanted to emend era to er’ od and 
turn the whole thing into a question. Keil postulated a 
lacuna in the text before era, while in the commentary 
he suggested an emendation of «iva into eva: in addition 
to what he would supply in the alleged lacuna. This is 
clearly too complicated. Keil recorded but rejected a 
suggestion from Wilamowitz to emend ¢ira into émei 
without lacuna. I assume an easy loss of the participle 
év after yeAoiov and retain unaltered the traditional read- 
ing eira, which would then connect the participial phrase 
in the accusative absolute with the preceding participial 
phrase in the genitive absolute. This use of era when 


1°. Robert, Le sanctuaire de Sinuri prés de Mylasa, Pre- 
miére Partie, Les inscriptions grecques (Mémoires de l'Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie de Stamboul 7) 66f., 1945. 
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one participial phrase follows another occurs frequently 
in Plutarch, for example Agis and Cleomenes (edd. 
Lindskog et Ziegler) 3, 8; 3, 9; 31 (10), 4; 34 (13), 3; 
46 (25), 3; 49 (28), 3. See also Onosander, De im- 
peratoris officio 46, 60, 80, and 83. Aristides too uses 
it in this way in section 14. The adverb «ira is synony- 
mous with érera, which Plutarch, though rarely, like- 
wise uses to connect two participial phrases, e. g. Cle- 
omenes 26, 3. Some influence may be allowed also to 
Demosthenes, On the Crown 59, eira cai roAAGyv mpoaipe- 
cewv ovaov, and 122. On era in Aristides see Schmid, 
Atticismus 2: 107-108. 

“It is inappropriate, I think, because even similar 
achievements, if we had any to report, would not be 
similarly astonishing,” ov« oipai ye Seiv, dr. ye ovd€ Oav- 
' paota dpoiws av qv, & twa exoper cireiv Gpouw. Far greater 
recognition goes properly to the first doer. L. A. Stella 
and Levin, who make Roman achievements the implied 
subject of jv, have a different interpretation. She trans- 
lates, “ Anzi, a me pare che la vostra grandezza non 
sarebbe cosi degna di ammirazione se si potesse dire che 
ve ne é un altro uguale.” Levin, “I think we ought not 
to put it off, for Rome would not be so admirable if we 
could name anything like it.” In my opinion Aristides 
was not expressing a fear of postponement but the 
futility of it. 


41. “To surpass the Hellenes in wisdom and re- 
straint, while outdoing the barbarians in riches and in 
might, seems to me a great achievement and one fulfil- 
ling the ideal and more glorious than every other.” 
Mesk has already cited Isocrates, Areopagiticus 4, ovvté- 
TakTat Kai cvvaKxoAovbel Tois pev tAOVTOLs Kai Tais dvvacTeEiats 
dvoa Kal peta tavtns axoAacia, tais 8 évdeiats Kai Tats 
rarewoTnot swppootyvy kal ToAAH perpioryns. The only diffi- 
culty: in this sentence of the Roman Oration lies in the 
words zavreAés eis dperijs elvac Adyov. Canter rendered 
unsatisfactorily ‘cum virtute’ prorsus coniunctum.” 
Zuretti separated the phrase «is dperijs Adyov from the 
adjective wavreAés and translated “ sembra a me, dove 
si ragioni di virth, certame grande e perfetto e splendido 
pit di qualsiasi altro” (italics mine)—likewise L. A. 
Stella, who translates “ sia nel campo dei valori morali.” 
But they can hardly be separated, and the correct in- 
terpretation is that given in Levin’s version, “ Fulfilling 
the ideal standard.” Wisdom and restraint were tradi- 
tionally the outstanding virtues, the one of Athens, the 
other of Sparta (cf. E. Kienzle, Der Lobpreis von 
Stadten und Landern in der dilteren griechischen Dich- 
tung, 78 f., Diss. Basel, 1936). 


42. “Much smaller organizations.” Much smaller 
than the Roman Empire, not the Persian (Levin). 


43. “ As if a man who wished to obtain possession of 
a body received some claws and extremities instead of 
the whole body and with these in his possession thought 
that he had just what he wanted,” éomep av i tis cépatos 
érOvpav yevéoOar Kipios Ovuxds Twas Kai axpa AdBor avTi 6Aov 
Tov gwpatos Kai Taira <éxwv> Exew oloiro amep éBovAcerTOo. 
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The passage has had various interpretations. Boulanger 
(352) translates “ comme si, pour s’emparer d’un corps 
tout entier, on le saisirait par les ongles ou les extrémi- 
tés.”” L. A. Stella, ““ Erano press’ a poco nelle condizioni 
di chi, desiderando impadronirsi di una persona, ne 
prendesse le unghie e le estremita, e che credesse di 
avere quel che desiderava.”’ Levin, “as if someone that 
wished to subdue a person were to get hold of nails and 
fingertips instead of the whole body, and then thought, 
‘I have just what I wanted.’” I understand a reference 
to the division of a catch after a hunt, or to some other 
distribution of meat. Surely no one with the intention 
of subduing a man or woman would so congratulate 
himself because he was holding the person’s hands. This 
would not be a credible example of self-deception, but a 
man- with a bag of assorted cuts might easily fail to 
realize that the best parts were missing or that some 
inferior pieces had been substituted. The body here is 
the body of a dead animal, but the English word “ car- 
cass,’ which would make the passage clearer, would 
overemphasize that aspect and would blur the image 
elsewhere in the oration. The implication of the whole 
paragraph is that neither the Athenians nor the Lace- 
daemonians ever wielded power over a true world- 
empire which could be compared with the body of the 
Cosmos. Instead of a World-Body they had merely 
disiecta membra of a world. With the phrase ovparos 

: KUpLos compare the phrase KUpLot TOV Tpay paTwv kai 
Tov mavta roveiv in section 47. With the phrase éyew .. . 
amep éBovdkero compare the phrase otk Exovres 6 Te xpyjoovrat 
in section 54. For the whole idea see the commentary 
on section 57. For theories about world empires see 
the commentary on section 91. 

In support of my interpretation that Aristides means 
the disiecta membra of a dead animal I adduce the passage 
which I consider the immediate inspiration, Polybius (ed. 
Buttner-Wobst) I 4, 7: xaOdAov pév yap Eporye Soxotow 
ot memeopevor Sia THS KATA pépos ioTopias pEeTpins cuvvoWerbat 
Ta OAa taparAnowv TL macxEW, ws dv Ee Ties Euiyov Kal 
Kadod cwpatos yeyovotos Sieppippéeva Ta pépy Oecpevor vopi- 
Covey ixavas adromrrat yivesOar Tis évapyeias adrod Tob Lwov Kai 
xadAovys. Aristides has kept not only the reference to 
disiecta membra but the construction zaparAnjovov racyxe, 
and he has substituted quite apparently the phrase 
yevéeoOar xipios for the phrase airémra yiveobau. The 
phrase yevéo@a: xvpios Occurs in another sentence of the 
same passage (Polybius I 2, 5), but is of course very 
common. Compare also Tacitus, Hist. 1 16, “ immensum 
imperii corpus.” 


44. “In the famous phrase ‘ they won the Cadmeian 
victory over each other ’ in the struggle for hegemony.” 
On the proverb see the Suda s.v. Kadpeia vixen, and 
Zenobius IV 45 (with the material collected in the 
Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum I p. 97). It 
meant “a disastrous victory.” 


Far from lasting like the Cosmos throughout all eter- 
nity or throughout a world cycle, the Hellenic empires 
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hardly lasted any time. The background of the thought 
is first of all the ancient Athenian institution of the 
epistates, familiar from the orators and from Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens 44. As the epistates held office 
for one day and night, so the city with hegemony might 
have held power for one generation, but she never lasted 
that long. The rotation designed to give everyman a 
taste of government and to prevent a monopoly of power 
in the hands of the same people is here adapted to a 
monopoly of hatred. The phrase zepi ris jyenovias makes 
it natural to expect the following clause to run wozep ovx 
Géwbvres Tovs Erépovs povous AyeioOa dei oi Erepor, sO that 
the substitution of p.cetocbax instead of jjyetoPar cannot fail 
to be noted. 


45. “Just one Lacedaemonian leader,” Pausanias. 

“ Disproportion (dperpiav) of the tributes imposed.” 
The word “ disproportion” may just possibly reflect 
what Plato has to say in the Timaeus 87c about the 
prime importance of proportion between soul and body 
in the microcosm, “ The beautiful is never dispropor- 
tionate”’ (dperpov). There should be a harmony of 
movement between body and soul. The soul in the case 
of an empire is the government. The whole paragraph 
condemns both the Lacedaemonian and the Athenian 
Empire of disproportion in contrast to the beautiful har- 
mony between body and soul in the Roman Empire (cf. 
sections 30 and 31). 

For the tribute and the accounting at Athens see B. 
D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. McGregor, The 
Athenian Tribute Lists 1-8, Princeton, Amer. School of 
Class. Studies at Athens, 1940-1951, reviewed by G. 
Klaffenbach, Deutsche Literaturzeitung 71: 33-37, 1950. 

“ Those who used the tributes as a pretext for graft,” 
Tovs éxi Ti TovTwY mpoddce TapaxA€erTovtas avrois. Keil 
deleted the last word which is transmitted with a smooth 
breathing. Sieveking (31) rightly supports Reiske, 
‘suum ad commodum suffurantes.” 

“Cleruchs were being dispatched.” The cleruchs 
were Athenians who obtained lands confiscated from 
local owners (cf. commentary on section 30). This 
means encroachment of one part of the body upon 
another. In Timaeus 82a Plato says that one main cause 
of disease in the body is the encroachment (7Acoveéia) 
of one part on the other. In Timaeus 86e-87a Plato says 
that disorder in the soul may arise from disease in the 
body. In Laws X 906c Plato says that “ encroachment ” 
in cities and constitutions is called “ injustice” (d8cia). 
In this and the next paragraphs Aristides may wish to 
show that the imperial government of the Athenians, 
which would correspond to the World-Soul in the Cos- 
mos, was a disordered soul (in section 43 he has pointed 
out that the Athenians never had a real world-empire 
to be compared with the body of the Cosmos). 

“Ships to collect (dpyvpoAdywv) extra funds.” Aes- 
chines (III 159) denounces Demosthenes for taking a 
trireme and squeezing money out of the Hellenic allies 
(rods “EdAnvas ipyvpoddynoe). A good example of this 
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kind of behavior is recorded by Xenophon, Hellenica 
I 4, 9, where it is said that Alcibiades squeezed 100 
talents from Caria, though the word dpyvpoAoyéw is not 
used; but in I 1, 8 Xenophon mentions that the Athe- 
nians were sailing éx’ dpyvpodoyiav. Then vies dpyvpoAdyor 
are mentioned several times by Thucydides and Aris- 
tophanes. It was the hegemony of the Lacedaemonians 
which Polybius VI 48-49 denounced for its rAcovegia 
and for its resort to dpyvpoAoyeiv. 


46. ‘“ Were in the power of the politicians whom the 
Athenians installed, both those with good intentions and 
equally those with bad.” This is usually taken as a 
reference to Athenian demagogues like Cleon, Hyper- 
bolus, etc. In support of this interpretation A. D. Nock 
in a letter points to the contrast of one and many 
dynasties in section 48. Despite section 65, which might 
be taken as a contrast, it apparently does not refer to 
local politicians supported by the Athenians. For ex- 
amples of the latter see R. Meiggs, “ A Note on Athe- 
nian Imperialism,” Cl. Rev. 68: 9-12, 1949. 

To perform these heavy services,” raira . . . tropeivat. 
For the verb iopeivar, which is applied by Thucydides 
to the military service of men who sacrificed their lives, 
and which often means “ to perform a very heavy finan- 
cial liturgy,” see J. H. Oliver, ‘‘ On the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles,’ Rh. Mus. 94: 327-330, 1951. Compare 
section 75. 


47. The decarchies were well known from Plutarch 
and Xenophon. See E. Cavaignac, “ Les décarchies de 
Lysandre,” Revue des études historiques 25: 285-316, 
1924. 


48. “ Arbitrary government,” dvvacreiav. The Athe- 
nian government is ironically called by a word which 
was‘a common antithesis of icovopia, which to Herodotus 
and Thucydides meant “ democracy.” 


49. The fugitive, as Reiske noted, was of course the 
Athenian exile Conon, who defeated the Lacedae- 
monians off Cnidos in 393 B.c. The subjects eagerly 
break away unlike those of Rome (section 68). 

For the harmosts or “harmonizers” see H. W. 
Parke, “ The Development of the Second Spartan Em- 
pire,’ JHS 50: 37-79, 1930. The play on words to 
emphasize the contrast is in the manner of Plato (cf. 
D. Tarrant, ‘ Colloquialisms and Semi-Proverbs and 
Word-Play in Plato,” Cl. Q. 40: 109-117, especially 
116f., 1946). The harmosts did not create harmonia; 
in section 66, on the other hand, the Romans are said 
to have created harmonia. 

“When installed as governors, they held.” The parti- 
cles re xai have the value “ when . then” (see the 
parallel in section 50 and the references collected by J. 
D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 515). 


50. That the Thebans came to their hegemony 
through Spartan mistakes and Greek resentment (ios) 
is stated by Polybius VI 43, but the same criticism could 
have been made by Anaximenes of Lampsacus, who de- 
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nounced Sparta and Thebes in the lost “ Three-Headed 
Creature ” (cf. section 51). 

“As soon as.” For dpa te... 
Against Aristocrates 126, etc. 

“The Cadmeia be occupied by, than victorious over, 
the Lacedaemonians.” The seizure of the Cadmeia (the 
acropolis of Thebes) in 383 B. c. by the Lacedaemonians, 
who thereby violated their oaths, was one of the acts 
which aroused the greatest indignation against Sparta 
throughout Greece. It led eventually to a murderous 
reaction, to the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison, and to the Battle of Leuctra in 371 B.c. 


cat cf. Demosthenes, 


51. “ Certainly not to denounce the Hellenes* gener- 
ally like the extraordinary author of the ‘ Three-headed 
Creature’... but wishing (BovAopa:) to show thereby,” 
etc. Compare the apologetic comment in section 14. The 
“ Three-headed Creature” is a lost work by the fourth 
century historian Anaximenes of Lampsacus (/. Gr. 
Hist. 11 72, 20-21). The three heads (of Greece) were 
Athens, Sparta and Thebes. Anaximenes was still a 
familiar author (cf. Plutarch, Political Precepts 803b). 
Keil emended BovAopa to Bovddpevos, but compare Aes- 
chines, Against Ctesiphon 26. 

“Your discovery” (etpyya). For Rome as zparos 
eiperns of the art of government see section 58 and 
commentary. 

“ At resisting foreign rule and defeating the Persians 
and at expending their wealth in public service and 
enduring hardships.” The traditional text reads ézei 
Trois pev dpxovow dvtiotivat Kal Kpatioa Tépoas Kai Avdovs 
kal mAodrov Kat movous imeveyxeiv. In the first phrase the 
definite article is impossible because one cannot accept 
as praise of the Athenians that they were good at resist- 
ing their own magistrates. Surely the words éei rots 
are a vestige of érevodxros, contrasting with the common 
expressions aiperoi and xAnpwroi, especially since the 
short omission is the most common error. In the second 
place mention of the Lydians, which disturbed Keil, 
cannot be justified by Herodotus I 15-22. The Lydians 
were not conspicuous opponents of the Greeks. Nor can 
mdoirov be easily taken as a direct object of xparjoa. 
Keil emended zdoirov to rAods te, but it would be palae- 
ographically and logically preferable to retain zAodrov 
and emend AvdSois xai to another infinitive, dvad\éoa 
(cf. Demosthenes XX 10). The two nouns dardvy and 
novo. were coupled by Pindar (/sthm. 6, 10f. and [Ol.] 
5, 16f.) in proof of excellence, and the saine association 
of ideas reappears in Thucydides and others (cf. H. 
R. Breitenbach, Historiographische Anschauungsformen 
Xenophons, 47-57, Diss. Basel, 1950, on the theme 
Saravipata). With the emendation dvadéoa for Avdois 
cat one gets a perfectly balanced “ enumeration ” con- 
sisting of four infinitives as follows: noun-verb, verb- 
noun, verb-noun, noun-verb. For Athenian willingness 
to make sacrifices and take risks see Demosthenes, 
Against Androtion 76 and Against Timocrates 184. 
Compare the phrase wove: “Apews which appears in JG I? 
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530 (important commentary by J. and L. Robert, Bull. 
épigraphique, 43, 1952). 

What Aristides has to say here about the Athenians 
parallels what Polybius VI 44 said about them. Perhaps 
they had a common source in Anaximenes of Lampsacus. 


52. For the contrast see sections 67 and 76. 


53. “ Too weak,” dodeveorépovs. Also in section 57 
the Athenians are said to have been “ weak.” For the 
contrast with Rome (rémé =“ strength”) see section 8. 
The health of the Roman Empire is praised in sections 
39, 69 and especially 98. 

“They seemed no different from a fallen city’s scat- 
tered remnants,” otdév yap addAo 7) SiorxLopéevors édxeoav. 
Compare ‘Thucydides VII 75, 5 on the Athenians after 
the naval battle at Syracuse: otdév yap dAdo 7 mode éxze- 
TodopKnpevy ewKecay. 

“ The crowning effort would unaccountably weaken,” 
To Kepddaov éAdvOave Avopevov. As Canter recognized, 
Aristides alludes to the punishment of Sisyphus in 
Hades, but this phrase has continued to trouble trans- 
lators. L. A. Stella resigned herself to an unacceptably 
free paraphrase; Levin lost touch with Sisyphus in 
translating, “ the whole structure would collapse before 
they knew it.” Each time that Sisyphus gets within 
reach of his goal at the top of the hill, no intervention is 
seen, but the stone becomes too heavy for him (Odyssey 
XI 597), and he has to let go. 


54. “ Towards them the Athenians had come to feel 
much like those who, in a game of draughts, advance 
their pieces to one position and pull them back to 
another, without knowing what use they will make of 
them,” éxerovOecay mpos abrot’s maparAjovov Srep of év Tais 
madiais TH pev eis TOUpmpocbev ayovtes, TH 8’ cis Tovmobev 
avOédxovres, ok Exovtes 6 Te xpyjoovra. Levin translates 
very differently, “ Their relations with their subjects 
were like a game where you keep pulling people forward 
with one hand and dragging them back with the other. 
They did not know what to do with them.’ However, 
TH pev and rq dé are in this case, I think, more precisely 
translated “ to this place” and “ to that place” (cf. GEL, 
s.v. 6, 9, 76, VIII, 1 b), while the implied object of the 
participle dyovres is not “ people ” but “ pieces,” though 
this seems to have escaped L. A. Stella as well as Levin. 
The text continues, ddd’ olov civai re Kai py evar adrods 
Bovdopevor, adroit perayepilopevoi te Kal ayovres, év ols 
orevdovow, eimeiv odx Exovtes. L. A. Stella makes no real 
break after ypyoovra, and ignoring the signal in the 
adversative dAA’, translates “ora li spingevano avanti, 
ora li trascinavano indietro, senza saper bene che cosa 
fare, come volendo ad un tempo che esistessero e non 
esistessero; nel guidarli e nel dirigerli non sapevano 
neppur loro dove miravano.” Having failed to recognize 
the game implied in the earlier clause as a game played 
with pieces on a tabula lusoria, L. A. Stella and Levin 
could not understand the participle perayxerpeLdpevor here. 
For the sense one might compare Plutarch, De com- 
munibus notitiis (ed. Bernardakis) 1068: werrév Sixnv 
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Seipo Kaxel Tas Kowds évvoias petatibeis. There were many 
games played with pieces on a board, and it is impossible 
to prove any identification of the game implied by Aris- 
tides, but the context imposes upon me an impression 
that the game was that described as rods wailew (cf. 
Lamer, RE 18: 1973-1975, 1927, s.v. “ Lusoria 
tabula ’’). Now then, it seems to me that the comparison 
of the Athenians with poor zerrevrai implies by contrast 
that Rome was a good zerrevrjs. The connection is sup- 
plied by Plato, Laws X 903b-e, where the god, 6 rod 
mavros émipeAovpevos, is compared with an €vrexvos Sypiovp- 
yos and is called the werze -js. In other words the good 
metrevtys With whom ti. Athenians are contrasted is 
Rome the Demiurge. For another reflection of Laws 
X 903b-e see the commentary on section 98. 

“ Without being able to say whither they were going 
in earnest,” év ols omevdovow otk Eéxovtes cimeiv. Reiske 
wished to emend to é¢’ ois, and Wilamowitz to éra, but 
for this use of év with verbs of motion see the GEL s. v. 
év 1 8. Since orovdy is the opposite of radia, the word 
orevsovow contrasts with the word zadcais above, but 
also it reminds the audience ironically of “ Simonides ” 
fr. 118 on the fallen Athenians, ‘EAAd&: yap omevdovres 
éXevOepinv mepleivar | Ketel”? dynpavtw xpmpevor eddoyin, 
“We to set Freedom’s crown on Hellas’ brow | La- 
boured, and here in ageless honour lie” (W.C. Lawton’s 
translation ). 


55. “ The help.” The articular infinitive replaces an 
abstract noun. It was unprofitable for the Athenians to 
reveal to the remaining allies, who were already not 
serious about helping Athens, the help that the remain- 
ing allies could wholeheartedly, seriously give the rebels. 


56. Aristides has in mind the speech of the ambassa- 
dors from Lesbos before the Peloponnesians according 
to Thucydides III, 10,6: “ We no longer had Athenian 
leaders whom we could trust, in view of the samples of 
their intention in what had already happened. For when 
they subjected some of those whom they had made allies 
at the same time as they made us allies, it was not likely 
that they would have failed to do the same to all the rest, 
if they had ever had the power.” 

“ Leagued together in revolt (xowgj 8 dmavtes aroo- 
ravres), they would all be securely free.”” The league of 
which Athens had the hegemony impeded rather than 
furthered freedom. For the contrast see sections 36 


and 68. 


57. “ Thus in that period there was still no orderly 
system of imperial rule, and they did not go after it 
with knowledge of what an orderly system was,” Otro 
OTE Gpxis oUrw Takis jv, ov’ ciddres adtny &diwxov. In Plato, 
Laws X 898a-b, r¢éis and xécpos are associated with the 
Good World-Soul. Because of a deficiency of knowl- 
edge in the soul of the Athenian Empire the living 
organism became weak and sickly. Because of the 
presence of knowledge in the soul of the Roman Empire 
the civilized world is brought to a state of health (cf. 
section 97, émarnpovws). 
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‘“ Although what they had were small territories and 
like marginal lands and military allotments,” 
puxpa Kai olov ésxatus Kal KAjpovs éxovres. All they had 
were the disiecta membra of an empire. These are the 
contemptible “ claws and extremities” (évvyds twas xai 
axpa) of section 43. For Athenian cleruchies see the 
commentary on section 30. Thucydides III, 50, 2 gives 
a famous account of the 3,000 kleroi created by the 
Athenians on Lesbos (cf. Tod, GHI 63), but the word 
klerot does not have to refer to a specifically Athenian 
kind of military allotment. The most familiar kleroi 
were those of the Spartiates, whom P. Roussel, Sparte, 
72, Paris, 1939, considers “ less landowners than soldiers 
collecting for their support rents of which even the quota 
is fixed.” Plutarch is the main source of our knowl- 
edge of the Spartan kleroi, about which Roussel, Sparte, 
71-78 and 162-167 gives a good account (see further 
C. Roebuck, Cl. Phil. 40: 151, 1945). On Hellenistic 
kleroi see Rostovtzeff, SEHHW 284-287. On ordinary 
eschatiai see A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrage 3: 12-15 (SB 
Wien 175, 1), 1913, and on the kleroi for which Plato 
calls in the Laws see Wilhelm, ibidem. 


Kaimrep 


“They were stripped of their plumage like Aesop’s 
jackdaw and were fighting alone against all.”” The jack- 
daw was stripped of his plumage in the fable of “ The 
Jackdaw and the Birds,” Aesopica 101 (ed. B. E. 
Perry); also in Babrius 72 Crusius, Aphthonius 31 
Sbordone,”® and Epistle 34 of Theophylactus.** Babrius 
of course presented his versified fables as_ basically 
Aesopic, and a fable which is cited as Aesopic by Dio 
Chrysostom but appears first in Babrius now turns up 
in prose in a papyrus of the first century after Christ, 
P. Ryl. 493. Aristides alludes to a fable in some 
“ Aesopic’”’ collection like that of P. Ryl. 493. The 
story concerns a beauty contest of birds. The jackdaw 
picks up feathers dropped by other birds, and transforms 
his natural ugliness; but eventually he is recognized 
behind the beautiful plumage, whereupon the other birds 
unite to attack him and pull out all his feathers. Whereas 
in Babrius 72 and Aphthonius 31 it is merely a beauty 
contest, in the version of Aesopica 101 the contest has 
been called because Zeus wishes to appoint a basileus of 
the birds. Likewise in Theophylactus the purpose was 
to assign the hegemony of the birds to one. Both the 
jackdaw and the Athenians, therefore, were candidates 
for hegemony. “The Jackdaw and the Owl” of 
Aphthonius was supposed to teach one “to hate en- 
croachment ” (zAcoveEia). It so happens that the epi- 
mythium added to a genuine fable of the Aesopic corpus, 
“The Jackdaw and the Doves,” 129 Perry, states that 
“encroachment” besides doing no good often entails 
loss of one’s own heritage. The “ encroachment ” which 
Aristides has shown to be an outstanding vice of the 
Athenians quite naturally brings the jackdaw to mind, 


*°F. Sbordone, Ricensioni retoriche delle favole esopiane, 
Rivista indo-greco-italica 16: fasc. 3-4, 35-68, 1932. 
** R. Hercher, Epistolographi graeci, 773f., Paris, 1873. 
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but in mentioning some current version of the fable 
Aristides has a purpose which appears in the contrasting 
passage in section 107. 


58. Rome as the inventor of the science of govern- 
ment, the réyvy wodutixy (Or Baoiduxy), which in section 
51 was called Rome’s e’pyya. The early history of the 
Greek passion for isolating individual persons or peoples 
who invented the arts, sciences, crafts, etc., has been 
treated by A. Kleingtinther, “ IIpéros eiperjs. Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte einer Fragestellung,” Philo- 
logus, Suppl. 26, Heft 1, 1933. 

“On account of the knowledge how to rule with 
justice and with reason, the empire flourished and in- 
creased.” The Good World-Soul produces growth 
(Plato, Laws X 896e-897a). For the contrast see sec- 
tions 19 and 23. 


59. “ But there is that which very decidedly deserves 
as much attention and admiration now as all the rest 
together. I mean your magnificent citizenship with its 
grand conception, because there is nothing like it in the 
records of all mankind,” rodro 8 cai roAdd paddiota ravTwv 
agvov ideiv Kai Oavpaoar tHv wept THv moduTEiav Kal THY TIS 
Siavoias peyadorpéreiav, ws ovdey éoKds adTH TOY TdvTwV. 
The words xai woAi padiora go together, likewise the 
words zavtwy agiov. Compare the very same phrases in 
section 34, 6 8& mavtwv agiov adyacbai te Kai Oavpalew and 
éxeivo Kal 7oAv pddiota vevxynkate. The phrase ri wept rhv 
roXteiav Kat THv THs Siavoias peyadorpérecav, Where Keil’s 
emendations (rév for the first ry, and deletion of the 
connective) are quite unnecessary, means merely ryv 
peyadorper) modtteiav Kal THv peyadompeny Siavorav. For a 
somewhat similar transition compare Demosthenes, 
Against Timocrates 88. 

“Your empire—with this word I have indicated the 
entire civilized world.” Romans usually would have 
distinguished between the orbis terrarum, which in- 
cluded vassal states and other peoples with whom Rome 
had influence, and the imperium Romanum proper. 
Tacitus always made this distinction (cf. K. Meister, 
Eranos 46: 102-107, 1948), but Cicero (Cat. III 26), 
Vergil (Aeneid I 278), Ovid (Fasti II 683), and the 
heading of the Res Gestae divi Augusti did not. 

“You have appointed to your citizenship or even to 
kinship with you,” zoActiuxov % Kai duodvdov dmedoxate. 
Reiske would delete the whole phrase # xai épodvAov as 
a gloss on wod:tiov. Keil rightly retains it. Compare 
Dio of Prusa XXXII 36. The phrase is a reference to 
the ease with which “ new” Roman citizens could con- 
tract safe marriages and make or accept adoptions be- 
yond the limits of their original community. In the 
Achaean League, for example, citizens from one city did 
not enjoy these rights in another city except by special 
grant. Perioeci of Lacedaemon never entered a Spartiate 
family, though they did have Lacedaemonian second- 
class citizenship. In section 102 Aristides refers specifi- 
cally to the removal of restrictions on marriage, and he 
refers to the joy which Hera has in the Roman Empire 
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because of improvement in the laws of marriage. See 
the commentary on section 104 in regard to marriages. 
As for adoptions, one striking case may serve to show 
the equality of all Roman citizens before the law. 
Around a.p. 100 a deceased Athenian hierophant, a 
Roman citizen of the equestrian order, is honored by 
the heiress, his adopted daughter, an occidental lady 
from a consular family domiciled in Gallia Narbonnensis. 
It was undoubtedly a testamentary adoption (cf. AJA 
55: 347-349, 1951). 

Schonbauer (ZSS 51: 312, 1931) interprets the 
words zod:tixov and éyodvAov quite differently. He be- 
lieves that woAvttxov means “ into a class of politai,” not 
Roman citizens but citizens of some polis or civitas. The 
word épddvdAov he translates “ gleichrangig ” and means 
thereby Roman citizens. The dpyoépuevo. Schonbauer 
(312 f.) considers to be peregrini dediticii. But section 
63 shows clearly that Aristides was not here dividing the 
world into the categories of those (whether cives or 
peregrini) who belonged to a polis or civitas and those 
who were peregrini dediticii, but into cives Romani and 
peregrimi. Schonbauer, incidentally, used Dindorf’s in- 
stead of Keil’s text and therefore read zoAw airiav instead 
of zodiretav, and he gives no reference to Keil’s note. 

“The better part of the world’s talent, courage, and 
leadership,” 76 pév xapieorepov Te kal yevvardorepov Kai duvato- 
tepov. The meaning of the adjective yapuéorepov should 
be approached partly from Plutarch’s use of it, Agis and 
Cleomenes 8 and 32 on filling up the citizen ranks with 
new material: dvarAnpw6jvar 88 TovTous Ex TE TEpLoikwv Kai 
E€vwv, door Tpodis petecynKores eAevHepiov Kai xapievtes GAAwS 
Tois owpact Kai KaO’ jArkiav dxpalovtes ciev, and dvarAnpwoas 
5é ro woAiTevpa Tois yapieoTdTols TOV TEpLoiKkwy OTAiTas TeTpA- 
KioxtAious éroinge. The xaplevTes or XapleoTepor are those 
notable for their charis, those who in their spiritual or 
physical development approach the ideal beauty and 
freedom of a divine being. The early Christian idea of 
spiritual “ grace’ was similarly one of participation in 
God. Even the term yxapievres to mean aristocrats re- 
flected an ancient claim to greater kinship with the gods. 
Would it be facetious to say that there were two kinds 
of Romans, Romani per naturam (born Romans) and 
Romani per gratiam (created Romans as a favor in 
recognition of superiority) ? For the antithesis natura- 
gratia see E. N. Kantorowicz, Harvard Theol. Rev. 45: 
253-277, 1952. The adjective yapeorepov means here 
primarily those who by divine gifts are “ praestantiores 
animis,”’ and it.carries one implication of the Latin word 
“gratia.” The adjective dvvarérepov means “ poten- 
tiores,” but no longer primarily in the physical sense ; 
rather it carries one connotation of the word “ gratia,” 
e.g. in Tacitus, Ann. I 81, 3. The adjective yevvasorepov 
alludes to the chief military virtue. -In theory the ideal 
soldiers are “non tantum corporibus sed etiam animis 
praestantissimi,’ as Vegetius I 7 expresses it. The 
terminology of military fitness, which once formed the 
legitimate basis of citizenship, is here in a striking 
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phrase reinterpreted to include the old but to reach a 
higher conception of citizenship. 

On the spread of Roman citizenship see Ernst Dorsch, 
De civitatis Romanae apud Graecos propagatione, Diss. 
Breslau, 1886; A. H. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citi- 
zenship, Part II, Ch. X, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939; 
Mason Hammond, “‘ Germana Patria,” Harvard Studies 
Class. Phil. 60: 147-174, 1951. 


The division into two types, the superior with (Ro- 
man) citizenship and the others without it, indicates the 
justice of Rome the ideal state. Plutarch, De Alexandri 
Fortuna 1, 6: “ Alexander said that the good are the 
real kinsmen and the bad the real strangers, and the 
good man is the true Greek and the bad man the real 
barbarian.” See also Strabo I 4, 9. 


60. “ Nor are Asia and Europe divided in their treat- 
ment here,” a reference to a famous phrase of Isocrates, 
Panegyricus 179, or Herodotus I 4, 4, or to the earliest 
map (by Anaximander) on which the earth was divided 
into two parts, Asia and Europe, or to those other pas- 
sages which are collected by A. Momigliano, “ L’Europa 
come concetto politico presso Isocrate e gli Isocratei,” 
Rivista di filologia 61: 477-487, 1933. The antithesis 
Europe-Asia was abolished by Alexander the Great. 

“No one worthy of rule or trust remains an alien,” 
Eévos & ovdeis Ootis apis 7) tiatews agvos. The character- 
ization vos may have been suggested by the passage 
just cited from Plutarch or by the commori source. The 
words dpxjs and wisrews were suggested not by literature 
but by the obvious fact that many Greeks were now 
being advanced to prominent posts in the imperial 
service, though access to a senatorial career was not 
usually granted to the first generation with citizenship. 
The word dépyy means above all the post and imperium 
of a senatorial magistracy, while iors is commonly 
used of a high equestrian office. For example, the ab 
epistulis graecis is called 6 rnv raéw trav “EAAnuiKov émo- 
roAav memoarevpevos both by Flavius Josephus and in the 
list of imperial advisers attached to a newly discovered 
letter of the emperor Commodus (Raubitschek, Hesperia 
Suppl. 8: 288 f., 1949; cf. AJP 71: 178f., 1950) and 
in the same list the a cubiculo is called, 6 émi [rm 
700 Oaddpov Kai To]d GHpatos Tod émod miatw émite| TaypEvos | . 

“ A civil community of the World ... as a Free 
Republic,” cow) ris ys Sypoxpatia. The World State 
here receives a name slightly suggestive of names for 
ideal cities such as the City of the Sun, or City of the 
Sky, or City of the Stars. The phrase xowy zodcteia 
would have been ordinary ; for example, two lost works 
of Aristotle are the cow) ’Apxddwv roditeia and the xowy 
@erradév woditeia. The extraordinary word 8ypoxparia is 
here significantly substituted for the usual woA:reta and 
emphasizes (1) freedom as the outstanding character- 
istic of the Roman World (for 8ypoxparia = libertas see 
J. A. O. Larsen, Cl. Phil., 40: 88-91, 1945, already 
cited by Levin), and (2) the ioovopia of health (cf. 
section 98). There is a contrast with Persian despotism, 
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with the libera res publica of the Romans 2? (see the 
section on Tacitus and Aristides above in Ch. II), with 
the old “ Free Republic” to which every Greek city 
looked back (section 38), and with the “ universal de- 
fection” under the Athenians (section 56). It was not 
late usage in general, but that of Isocrates and Polybius 
in particular, which led Aristides to call the Roman 
Empire a 8ypoxparia. Polybius VI 57, 9 distinguishes 
ochlocracy, the worst form of government, from éAevbepia 
kat Snpoxparia, the fairest of all; and in II 44, 6 he uses 
the words exowovnoav THs Tov "Ayaov Sypoxpatias to say 
of some non-Achaean cities that they joined his beloved 
Achaean League. Isocrates, Areopagiticus 61, speaks of 
the Lacedaemonians as Sypoxpatovpevor, because to him 
Snpoxparia in a good sense means merely isovopia. Isoc- 
rates, Panegyric 151 says that the leading Persians have 
never known the equality of a civil community. 

The thought that the entire world now belongs to all 
and that there are no differences of treatment reappears 
in XXVII Keil 32. 

The “one, the best, ruler and teacher of order” 
(dpxovtt kai xoopynt@) reflects primarily Herodotus III 
82, 2, but he is also the statesman inspired by an ideal 
of justice, the basileus nomothetés of Plato’s Politicus 
294a-295b and 305b, who in 295a assigns to each man 
his due. The emperor is called an “ archon” because 
that term suggests the activity of an administrator and 
judge in a civil community. The emperor is called also 
kosmétés, a vague term which carries the image of a 
political Cosmos but which means approximately “ es- 
tablisher of Order.” The Homeric kosmétér (a poetic 
equivalent) was the marshal of the troops. At Athens 
the kosmétés was the man of authority who commanded 
the ephebes, who were theoretically young military re- 
cruits, but apart from financial support his function was 
less to exercise command on would-be military expedi- 
tions than to restrain disorder and to teach order. Even 
the legislator whom Plato, Laws VIII 843e, calls rov 
peiLw moAews Koopyntyy, is a restrainer of disorder and 
teacher of order for the whole polis. Accordingly, the 
word describes the emperor both as a legislator through 
mandata, rescripts and edicts, and as the supreme com- 
mander who keeps the Army of the Rhine and the Army 
of the Danube and the Army of Syria from losing their 
discipline and abandoning their respective posts. The 
word xéopos, from which it is derived, very often meant 
“ discipline ” in classical writers, and its opposite was 
tBps (cf. W. Vollgraff, L’oraison funébre de Gorgias, 
44-55, Leyden, Brill, 1952). 

“ Each man his due.”” See L. Wenger, “ Suum cuique 
in antiken Urkunden,” Aus der Geisteswelt des Muit- 
telalters. Studien und Texte Martin Grabmann sur 
Vollendung des 60. Lebensjahres von Freunden und 


22 The word libera is not indispensable: compare Tacitus, 
Hist. I 16 (Galba speaking), “dignus eram a quo res publica 
inciperet.” This shows the perfect equivalence of démokratia 
and res publica. Compare also Tacitus, Hist. I 50, “ mansuram 
fuisse sub Pompeio Brutoque rem publicam.” 
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Schiilern gewidmet (Beitriége zur Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Supplement- 
band 3), 1415-1425, 1935; and Actes du V* Congres 
International de Papyrologie, 533-536, Brussels, Fonda- 
tion égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1938. Plato, Re- 
public I 331e and Laws VI 757, also Isocrates, Areo- 
pagiticus 21 f., are classical precedents of a sort, but the 
importance of the idea in Roman practice was publicized 
in Asia by a Roman decree of a. p. 44, of which several 
copies have come to light: see F. K. Dorner, Der Erlass 
des Statthalters von Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus, 37, 
II, lines 16-17, Diss., Greifswald, 1935. 


61. “ The civilized world.” Above all compare Ber- 
liner Klassikertexte 7: Berl. Pap. P. 13045, lines 28-31, 
“The other cities are towns of their adjacent territory, 
but are villages of Alexandria. For the civilized world 
has Alexandria as a town.” 

“ Common town.” A.N. Sherwin-White, The Roman 
Citizenship, 202, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, says 
that the “ dorv xowdv is simply communis patria,” a 
“demonstrably Roman ” idea. If I understand him cor- 
rectly, Sherwin-White implies that the Romans invented 
the idea and that Aristides got it from the Romans. 
These would be two undemonstrable conjectures, and 
in place of them I propose (1) that the phrase dorv 
xowov meant “capital city” (e.g. Athens in Attica, 
Sparta in Lacedaemon), perhaps also was an ancient 
topos of display oratory at Panhellenic and League festi- 
vals to compliment the city in which the festival or 
gathering was held, (2) that the phrase xow) zarpis, 
which is not quite dorv xowov, and which Isocrates, 
Panegyric 81, applied to Hellas, was an ancient topos 
to describe a (potential or real) Greek League or its 
territory and was an imported compliment for the Ro- 
man Confederacy. In the prose hymn to Poseidon which 
Aristides delivered at the Isthmian Games, he calls 
Corinth xowdv dorv rév ‘“EAAjvwvw (XLVI Keil 23). 

“This one citadel” (dxpéroAw). Wilamowitz was 
probably wrong in emending dxporoAw to pytpdérodw. In 
the parallel passage of XLVI 23 Aristides calls Corinth 
Kowy mavtwv Katadyn and compares it with a mother-city, 
olov pntporoXis tis atexvas. In the Roman Oration the 
words “into this one citadel” mean “into this xowy 
xatadvyy.” Compare St. Augustine, City of God XIX 5, 
“commune perfugium.” 

With this section contrast Isocrates, Panegyric 131 
(with play on the word perioikoi to mean, not “ peri- 
oeci,” but “ subjects ” or “ serfs”) and Panathenaic 179. 
The best known perioeci were those of Lacedaemon, but 
perioeci were to be found in Argolis, Crete, Elis, Thes- 
saly and other places (see J. A. O. Larsen, RE 37: 
816-833, 1937, s.v. Tlepiouo.). They were in general 
citizens with lesser rights. However, he has only Lace- 
daemon and Attica in mind. Those provincials with 
both Roman and municipal citizenship remind Aristides 
of Athenians who live in demes outside the capital. 
Those provincials with municipal citizenship but without 
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Roman citizenship remind Aristides of the Lacedae- 
monian perioeci. 


62. This section is the most disturbed of the whole 
oration. If my impression is correct, the main difficulty 
began with omission of the words éozep 8é 4 trois KoArous 
Sexopévyn tovs motapots OdAatta ravtas TocovTous KpiWaca 
exe eLdvTwv Kal eiowvtwv ion obad Te Kai dawopéevn, Which 
belong before the words otrw xa? ijSe S€xerar because the 
verb d€xerar echoes the phrase deyopévn . . . dAatra. The 
omission was detected and the missing words were 
added in the margin ; but the provenience was not clearly 
indicated, and on being recopied some of the words were 
inserted in one wrong place and others in a second 
wrong place, one word, éozep, being inserted twice. 
Transposition and repetition are well attested as char- 
acteristic defects of the tradition. The words % trois 
KoAros Sexouévn were no longer clearly intelligible and 
suffered further alteration made easy by Byzantine iota- 
cism: they became of . . . Sexduevor, and called forth very 
unconvincing translations. So, at least, I believe. To 
understand this passage entirely one must know the con- 
trasting passage in Plato, Timaeus 50c, where the all- 
receiving pliysis is compared with an ekmageion which 
really remains the same but which seems different 
because what goes in and out shows. 

“With the waters flowing in.” The traditional text 
reads ovy airois cis poov. Schmid, Aftticismus 2: 224 
recognized the word cispéovow. But we do not have to 
assume so much of a corruption. Aristides would have 
used the form cicpoiow, so that we need reckon with only 
one omission, a short one of two consecutive letters. 
This is the commonest type of error. For the simile 
compare Ecclesiastes I 7. 

“Here no change is visible, because the city is so 
great,” r79de id peyeous obdéev éxidnAov. Keil supplied oire 
before r#e to correspond with the ovre in the previous 
clause. One might argue rather that 8 has been lost 
after r#de, but the asyndeton is poetical and solemn (cf. 
J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 510, sect. iv). 
Since the asyndeton is by no means impossible, the 
traditional text had better be preserved. 

The sea was Solon’s symbol of perfect justice (fr. 11 
Diehl: cf. G. Vlastos, “ Solonian Justice,” Cl. Phil. 41: 
66, n. 18, 1946). 


63. The words peyadou peyadws hark back, as Keil 
notes, to the Homeric phrase peydAo peyadwori used in 
section 11. A slight variation in citing the Homeric 
phrase is intentional and fastidious. Both ways of treat- 
ing Homer are very much in the Platonic manner (cf. 
Dorothy Tarrant, “ Plato’s Use of Quotations and Other 
Illustrative Material,” Cl. Quart. 44: 59-67, 1951, es- 
pecially the remark on p. 61 about adaptations which 
violate the metre). 

“ Stood off,” droceuvwvapevo. Compare the genus of 
the cranes separating themselves from the rest and 
giving themselves airs, ceuvivov aird éavtd (Plato, Politi- 


cus 263d). 
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“And you have caused the word ‘ Roman’ to be the 
label, not of membership in a city, but of some common 
nationality,” xai 7d ‘Pwpaiov civar érornoate, ob TdAEws, GAAG 
yévous dvopa xowod twos. As Mesk realized, Aristides is 
here twisting the famous words of Isocrates, Panegyric 
50, “And (Athens) has made the name ‘ Hellenes’ 
seem no longer that of the race but of the intellect («ai 
ro tov ‘“EAAjvev dvopa pyKéte Tod yévous GAAG Tis diavoias 
Soxeiv elvat), and it is those sharing in our education 
rather than those sharing in our common nature who are 
called Hellenes.” While the Athenians reduced the 
whole genos to one polis, the Romans have expanded 
their polis into a whole genos. On the old division into 
Hellenes and Barbarians see T. J. Haarhoff, The 
Stranger at the Gate, 75 ff., Oxford, Blackwell, 1948. 

“Tt is not absurd, the distinction which you made.” 
This reflects Plato, Politicus 262d-e, where the Stranger 
mocks the popular division of humanity into Hellenes 
and Barbarians, particularly because the Barbarians who 
differed so much among themselves did not’ form a 
single category. The Stranger ironically compared the 
division with one into an arbitrary ten-thousand and 
the rest. Aristides emphasizes that this is no arbitrary 
ten-thousand by concluding with the clause “as you 
showed them a citizenry more numerous, so to speak, 
than the entire Hellenic race.” The division now is 
between Romans and non-Romans, but it is not absurd 
because, even if “ Roman” means “ Roman citizens,” 
the group is a large group with political unity. Com- 
pare the title assumed by Shapur I, King of the kings of 
the Iranians and the non-Iranians, shahanshah i Eran u 
Aneran, Baoireds Baoiréwv *Apiavev kai ’Avapiavov. 


64. It is slightly exaggerated but generally true, as 
names of local magistrates, gymnasiarchs, and agono- 
thetes in contemporary inscriptions reveal, that the rul- 
ing class everywhere had Roman citizenship. Of course 
they were devoted to Rome, which protected them 
against a recrudescence of low class violence and of 
demands for a cancellation of debts and for a redistribu- 
tion of property, the slogan of social revolution in the 
Hellenistic Period. Rome did not send troops to hold 
the cities as Athens had held them (cf. section 52). For 
the theme of Rome’s generosity in the extension of citi- 
zenship see the speech of Claudius according to Tacitus, 


Ann. XI 24. 


65. “ No envy sets foot in the empire.” Polybius VI 
7 says that envy arises when the rulers cease to rule 
for the benefit of the governed and seek special privi- 
leges for themselves. In his epilogue Polybius implies 
that Fortune will eventually envy the Romans. The 
phrase “no envy” occurs in the Timaeus 29e. A. D. 
Nock comments in a letter that there is no parallel be- 
cause Rome suffers no envy while the Demiurge of the 
Timaeus feels none. Still there may be a verbal echo, 
again in XXVII Keil 35. In the Phaedrus 247a Plato 
stresses the absence of envy from the divine choir. 
Plutarch, Numa 20, 7, says that there was no envy in 
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the Rome of Numa. St. Augustine, XXII 30, mentions 
the absence of envy in the City of God. 

This section is balanced against sections 44-46, in 
which Athens, Sparta and Thebes were depicted as 
taking turns in ruling the Greeks and as begrudging 
each other the first rank in hatred, and in which the 
exploitation of the subject cities by Athens was men- 
tioned. For the theme that Rome is not exclusive but 
permits others to share in the rule see the speech of 
Cerialis in Tacitus, Hist. IV 74. 

The meaning of the word Svvaroi is the key to an 
understanding of the last sentence. The phrase é« rap 
map’ avtois duvvarév has been translated in very different 
ways: ‘a potentioribus ” (Canter) ; “ from their gover- 
nors” (Livingstone, The Mission of Greece 257); 
“delle autorita locali” (L. A. Stella) ; “ from the men 
in power over them” (Levin). It has been para- 
phrased as “ the ruling classes in the cities” by A. N. 
Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship, 263 (cf. 260), 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939. There is no doubt in 
the writer’s mind that Canter and Sherwin-White are 
correct, though Plutarch, Political Precepts 19, might 
be better adduced than the Sibylline Oracles which 
Sherwin-White reviews. Since Aelius Aristides writes 
Attic Greek and has been speaking of the Athenian Em- 
pire in Thucydidean terms, the meaning of the word 
dvvaroi must be approximately that which it has in the 
speech of Diodotus, Thucydides III 47, 3, where, as a 
synonym for 6Aiyo, it indicates the wealthy few (oli- 
garchs) as distinct from the majority of the citizens. It 
has the same meaning frequently in Thucydides, e. g. I 
24, 5; II 65, 2; III 27, 3; V 4, 3; VIII 21; VIII 48; 
VIII 63, 3; VIII 73, 2. However, the Svvaroi were the 
potentes or potentiores with whom Canter accurately 
identified them rather than the honestiores with whom 
Sherwin-White, not incorrectly but less precisely, must 
have identified them. The potentes were a small group 
within the honestiores (cf. G. Cardascia, Revue his- 
torique de droit francais et étranger, 4° série, 28: 308- 
310, 1950). 

“ All the masses have as a share in it the permission 
to <take refuge with you> from the power of the local 
magnates, <but there is> the indignation and punishment 
from you which will come upon them immediately, if 
they themselves’ dare to make any unlawful change.” 
Tacitus, Ann. XII 48, shows the two sides: “ Isdem 
consulibus (A.D. 58) auditae Puteolanorum legationes 
quas diversas ordo plebs ad senatum miserant, illi vim 
multitudinis, hi magistratuum et primi cuiusque avari- 
tiam increpantes.”” The Roman government punished 
popular ringleaders on this occasion. Similarly Rome 
punished rioters at Athens late in the reign of Augus- 
tus, and at Cyzicus, Tyre, and Sidon in the reign of 
Tiberius (cf. P. Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste [Uni- 
versité Egyptienne, Recueil de Travaux publiés par la 
Faculté des Lettres, 1] 41-45, 1927, and the criticism in 
Hesperia 20: 351, 1951). For dSea in the sense “ free- 
dom to do something” see Dio of Prusa XXXII 55. 
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For a picture of Rome protecting the masses against 
the magnates see Chapter V. For warnings from the 
Roman government see Chapter VII, and for the very 
phrase “ dare to make any unlawful change ” see Case V 
therein. As the reader will note in Chapter V, the 
thought of the missing words can be almost recovered 
from Plutarch, Political Precepts 19, where the phrase 
is pevyew thv wodw, though Aristides in the lacuna would 
have indicated whither, not whence. The better word 
catapevyew is suggested by XLVI Keil 23-24, where 
imitating what Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 134 said 
about Athens, Aristides calls Corinth xown mravrwv Kxata- 
gvyn and xatadvyy kal owtnpia act Tois évTvyxavovow. 
Corinth was the seat of the proconsul of Achaia and the 
Roman administration of Greece. Isocrates, Panegyric 
41, praises Athens as an dodadeordrn xatadvyy for the 
other Greeks, and as suiting both rich and poor. Com- 
pare also Demosthenes LVII 6 and 56, xarégpvyov eis 
pas. 

66. Aristides says that with the Roman state there 
has been created a single all-embracing harmonia.** The 
Greek word harmonia may mean musical harmony or 
harmony of the World Order, or any close union of dis- 
similar parts in a well-built wall or house.** It may 
mean also a framework within which parts are assem- 
bled. Thus Aristides suggests (1) that the Roman con- 
stitution provides a frame within which .all men have 
their proper place, (2) that because of the Roman con- 
stitution the chorus of the civilized world is singing 
harmoniously, (3) that the Roman state constitutes a 
parallel to the World Order. The skill with which 
Aristides lightly brings out again the musical metaphor 
of sections 29-31 is particularly notable. 

“ ¢Maintenance> of control over an empire, over a 
vast one at that, and at the same time firmness of rule 
<without> unkindness.” The traditional text of this pas- 
sage is of course corrupt. It reads xparos dpyxjjs apa Kai 
piravOpwrias Kai peydAns ye Kal ovdK évov (OF od Kawvov) 
dpxew éykpateis. Sieveking (32) pointed out the com- 
parative material in sections 34 and 57. For ov évov 
where (pace Biichner, Philologus 49: 182f., 1890) 
undoubtedly one of the main difficulties lies, the inferior 


** Polybius VI, 18, 1 uses the word dpyoyn, a synonym of 
dpuovia. The Latin equivalent compages is applied to the Roman 
state by Lucan I, 72-80 and Tacitus, Hist. IV, 74. Plutarch, 
who uses the words dppooduevos and ouvnpuooe of the work of 
Lycurgus at Sparta (Lycurgus 7, 5 and 31, 3), compares the 
state to a dpuovia N’pas in the comparison between Lycurgus and 
Numa (1, 6) and uses the word harmonia in Lycurgus 27, 8. 
An altar (Blinkenberg, Jnscr. Lindos 456) was dedicated in 
the Roman Period to the four elements and to Harmonia, 
Eudaimonia, Phémé and Basileia. On the cult of Harmonia see 
J. and L. Robert, Hellenica 9: 62, 1950. It is slightly different 
when Plato, Republic IV 431-432, likens sdéphrosyné to a har- 
monia as the virtue of a state, but he speaks of the citizens 
striking the same note together (fvvgdovres). 

*4 St. Augustine, City of God XIX 13: “ Pax civitatis (est) 
ordinata imperandi atque oboediendi concordia civium.... Ordo 
est parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique loca tribuens dis- 
positio.” In general see Harald Fuchs, Friedensgedanke. 
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manuscript Baroc. 136 offers the anonymous emendation 
od xevov, Which does not clear up the obscurity. I, on 
the other hand, emend to ovx dvev, which presupposes a 
very easy misreading, and I assume that the trouble- 
some ¢iAavOpwrias originally followed. Whereas Reiske 
and Sieveking were inclined to emend the latter to the 
nominative, the genitive is right’ if the word has been 
transposed. Accordingly, I assume here an ordinary 
transposition followed by a secondary change. The 
phrase peydAns ye goes in the first half with the word 
apxjs while the phrase ovx dvev diAavOpwrias goes in the 
second half with the words dpyew éyxpareis. Thus every- 
thing is now accounted for except a third xai which is a 
mere duplication or else a corruption of xaréyew. In 
fact there is another contrasting passage overlooked by 
Sieveking, namely in section 18, comparison with which 
suggests either that xpdros is a corruption of xparo<évra>s 
or that an infinitive xaréyew has fallen out. On reflection . 
I choose the later and read xpdros dpyijs dpa Kai peyddns 
ye <xaréxew> Kal otk <avev> piravOpwrias dpyew éyKpareis. 
The particle and the hyperbaton throw the adjective 
peydAns into high relief. With this passage one must 
compare also the speech of the Athenians in Thucydides 
I 76. They use the phrase dpyew éyxparés, and shortly 
afterwards they say, éraweioOai re déior of twes xpyodpevor 
TH avOpwreia pice (contrast the dAavOpwria of Aristides ) 
ware éTépwv apxew SiKardtepor 7) Kata THY trdpxovaav Sivapw 
yévwvrar. In section 37, where he speaks of Rome’s vir- 
tue despite Rome’s immense power, Aristides uses the 
adverb éyxparés with the same verb, but here Aristides 
says dpxew éyxpareis on the analogy of Thucydides’ 
phrase apxew dixavorepor. Aristides probably understands 
Thucydides as meaning, “ They are worthy of praise 
who notwithstanding human nature become such that 
they rule others more justly than they need with the 
power they have.” 


For the éyxparea of the Roman government compare 
sections 29, 34, and 92. For the famous word ¢.AavOpw- 
mia and its development—incidentally, the word was a 
favorite of Plutarch’s—see R. Hirzel, Plutarch (Das 
Erbe der Alten 4) 25-32, 1912; S. Lorenz, De pro- 
gressu notionis diAavOpwrias, Diss., Leipzig, 1914; V. 
Valdenberg, ‘“‘ La théorie monarchique de Dion Chrys- 
ostome,” REG 40: 142-162, 1927 especially 153; S. 
Tromp de Ruiter, “ De vocis quae est ¢iAavOpuria signifi- 
catione atque usu,” Mnemosyne 59: 271-306, 1932; H. 
I. Bell, “ Philanthropia in the Papyri of the Roman 
Period,” Hommages a Joseph Bidez et a Franz Cumont, 
31-37, Brussels, Latomus, 1949; Bruno Snell, Die Ent- 
deckung des Geistes: Studien zur Entstehung des euro- 
paischen Denkens bei den Greichen, 2nd ed., Hamburg, 
Classon and Goverts, 1948, Ch. X, “ Die Entdeckung der 
Menschlichkeit und unsere Stellung zu den Griechen.” 
With this word Aristides gives recognition to Roman 
humanitas, for which see I. Heinemann, RE, Suppl. 5: 
282-. i0, 1931 s. v. “ Humanitas”; F. Schluz, Principles 
of Roman Law, Ch. X, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936, 
with bibliography. 
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67a. “ And even these are not concentrated in the 
cities with billets <in) every household but are dis- 
persed throughout the rural area within bounds and 
orbits of <their own>.” The traditional text runs kai 
ovd’ av’tait (presumably atrar) cata ras modes ExdoTw TeV 
yevav TodAai iSpupevat, GAX’ év dpiOpe tov GAAwv éveowTappevat 
tais xwpas. Carteromachus rendered, “ac ne ipsae 
quidem frequentes cuiusque nationis urbibus impositae, 
sed in aliorum numero per provincias sparsae ”’ ; Canter, 
“nec ipsae sunt plures oppidatim dispositae, sed per 
totam regionem permistae ”; Livingstone, “ And these 
troops are not quartered in strength in the towns of each 
country, but scattered up and down as the population 
demands ”’; L. A. Stella, “ non concentrate in forti con- 
tingenti entro le citta, ma disseminate in numero giusto 
per le province ”; Levin, “ not stationed in force in the 
various cities of each people, but scattered through the 
countryside among a multitude of civilians.” 

In my opinion the word yevéy is not in this passage a 
synonym for évév as Carteromachus, Livingstone and 
Levin understood it, of whom the two last were in- 
fluenced probably by an emendation of Wilamowitz, 
who proposed éxdéorov for éxdorw but who thought the 
yévn were “ genera cohortium et alarum.” Nor does it 
mean “ minores civitates ’’ (so Sieveking 33). Nor can 
I accept Keil’s suggestion that the phrase éxaorw tov 
yevav is an interpolation, though this opinion seems to 
have been held also by Canter and L. A: Stella, who 
omit the words in their translations. There are no 
interpolations, because this oration did not receive 
glosses ; it is even more significant that the clauses are 
balanced, though as usual with studied variations. 
Traditionally the first clause reads, 

At B! C! 


‘ 4 , | c , a a | . «a , 
KaTa Tas 7oAeEs | EKAOTW Tw YEVwWV | moAAat Wpupevat. 


Traditionally the second clause reads, 
B? A? 


> > a A ” > ‘ | a , 
€v appa TWV aAAwv EVEOTAPPEVAL TALS Xvpats. 


Thus the contrasts are town against country, concen- 
tration against dispersal, éxdorw rév yevév against év 
apo po dAAwv. Reiske would have emended to 
<év>Spupévac on account of the dative éxéorw. In view of 
the usual construction I prefer to insert the é as a 
preposition before éxdorw. Misreadings such as that 
assumed by Wilamowitz, probably also by Cartero- 
machus, Livingstone and Levin, are rare, whereas the 
short omission is a common error in our text. 

Since with all due respect to Carteromachus and L. 
A. Stella there is no justification for equating «pars 
with provinces, the next question is the meaning of the 
phrase év dpiOpo. Neither Carteromachus nor Canter 
thought the phrase through. Does it mean “ among ss 
(so Reiske), or “ in proportion ” (so Keil, Livingstone 
and L. A. Stella), or “ in a multitude ” (Levin, “ among 
a multitude’), or does it mean something else? In my 
opinion the phrase means “in units, conditions, orbits 
(of their own), precisely limited.” 


TOV 
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It must first be explained why I render the Greek 
singular with an English plural; then the meaning(s) 
can be defended. In English we use a generalizing plural 
where Aristides uses a collective singular, and in Eng- 
lish we use a collective singular where Aristides uses a 
generalizing plural. Aristides, for instance, says in sec- 
tion 71), év oikia TEVLX pa oi avrot oporor<otow>, oixovpotow, 
otpwvvvovow, Which I at least (unlike L. A. Stella and 
Levin) translate, “ In poor homes the same person cooks 
the meal, keeps the house, makes the bed.” Accordingly, 
I render dp6p6 with an English plural and yopas with 
a singular. 

The meaning can be approached indirectly from the 
aforesaid contrast between B' and B*. What made the 
quartering of troops upon the civil population such a 
dreadful hardship was the intrusion upon the individual 
families of the town, because the family on whom a 
soldier was billeted had to supply the man with living 
quarters, food and clothing, and they had to submit 
even to the inconvenience of entertaining friends whom 
he brought home to dinner. Plutarch, Sulla 25, 4 in the 
same breath mentions the excesses of the soldiery 
quartered upon the inhabitants of Asia (Aristides’ own 
home) and the terrible exaction of 20,000 talents. These 
facts are so familiar from Rostovtzeff, SEHHW passim 
(especially p. 1561) and from M. Launey, Recherches 
sur les armées hellénistiques Ch. X11, Paris, de Boccard, 
1950, that they do not need to be labored here. In brief, 
the abuse to which Aristides refers in B* is the intrusion 
upon every family. The contrast implied in B? is the 
complete segregation of the soldiers so that they do not, 
with their hybris (to use Plutarch’s phrase), disrupt 
family life among the people they are supposed to defend. 

So far, then, we have determined that the contrast is 
between a situation where the troops are iSpupévar <év> 
éxdoT» Tov yevov and a situation where the troops have 
a separate establishment. But the phrase év dpOpo rév 
diAwv, as it stands, cannot bear this interpretation. 
Hence, there is some error. The emendation Aaév, pro- 
posed by Wilamowitz in place of dAAwv, though palae- 
ographically and idiomatically easy, gives the wrong 
sense and has won no support. The commonest error 
in our text is the short omission. Now when Aristides 
returns to the subject in section 73, he uses the phrases 
Here, | 
think, we have the word which has fallen out. Our text 
surely read éy apiO pa amo (or xwpis ) Tov dAXdwv. 

An exact parallel for the use of the word dép:8yés in 
the sense “ precise conditions of military service ” is of 
course hard to find. One article in OG/ 266, the accord 
between Eumenes I and the revolting mercenaries, reads 


‘ mu ‘ oe ‘ 
xwpts idptaba and idia amo tov adAAwv (OpuvTo. 


e y - 5 > fa) ‘ > , ‘ , ‘ , 
vuTrep TwWVY TOV apLy pov aToo.bovTwv TOV KUpLOV Kat *fEVOPeVvwv 


amépywv, Orws TO oWoviov AapBavwct rod pe ELlpyacpevov 
xpovev, which I should translate, “ As for those who 
were trying to render the service specified in the con- 
tract binding them and who have run out of work, they 
should receive the same salary as in the previous period 
when they did have work.” Though the meaning of the 
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word is much disputed here too (see Launey, Recherches 
742 f.), the passage is worth remembering. It may be 
noted, moreover, that the word dpi#yds belongs also to 
the language of medicine, astrology, and astronomy. 
Besides the medical writers cited in the GEL s. v. apiOpos 
XIII, the index of Diels’ Vorsokratiker® should be con- 
sulted to compare the way Hippasus, for instance, used 
the word and to catch the cosmological overtones. 
“Number ” is a tool with which the Demiurge separates 
and brings order. 

“ But if anywhere, through excess of growth, a city had 
passed beyond the ability to maintain order by itself, you 
did not begrudge to these in their turn the men to stand 
by and guard them carefully.” A. N. Sherwin-White, 
The Roman Citizenship 256, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1939, comments that the “ obscure reference to cities 
that cannot help disorderly behavior because of their 
size . . . looks like a recognition of Alexandrian dis- 
content.” It is a reference to Alexandria all right, but 
it ignores their discontent. For the Roman troops at 
Alexandria see Strabo XVII 12 and Dio of Prusa 
XXXII 71-72. L. A. Stella, who speaks of “ prefetti e 
procuratori” in her translation and of curatores and 
procuratores in note 72, has missed the point. It would 
have been better to speak of curatores and correctores 
or legati Augusti pro praetore ad corrigendum statum 
liberarum civitatium (for examples see Groag, Achaia 
I passim and Magie, Roman Rule 1454f.), but even 
these are not meant, or at least not primarily. Aristides 
is speaking of troops in cities. 


67b. The last sentence of 67 has been transposed in 
our tradition from its place, because in its traditional 
position it interrupts the thought. The first sentence of 
69 suggests that the transposition was from the end 
of 68. 

Unlike the allies of Athens those of Rome pay their 
tribute gladly because their defense is thus provided 
more inexpensively and certainly. See Cicero’s letter to 
his brother Quintus I 1, 11, the speech of Cerialis in 
Tacitus, Hist. IV 74 and the speech of Maecenas in 
Dio LII 29. Aristides implies that Pergamum, Cyrene, 
and Nicomedia had chosen to pay tribute to Rome 
rather than receive it from others. He refers to the 
wills by which the kingdoms of Pergamum, Cyrene, and 
Bithynia were left to the Romans (for bibliography see 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Ch. I notes 90-94 
and Ch. XIII note 49, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950). 


68. The Sevrepos zAods is Plato’s phrase in the Phaedo 
99d, Politicus 300c, Philebus 19c. Examples of the 
phrase in other authors are given by Archer-Hind in his 
commentary on Phaedo 99d. When there is no breeze, 
you resort to the oars; if one cannot have the Rule of 
Law, the second best course is to have the enlightened 
rule of the Philosopher King. 

The bats in the cave, as Reiske recognized, is a 
Homeric simile, Odyssey XXIV 6 ff. 
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“Those at sea from the helmsman.’ 


Cyrop. 1 6, 21. 


69. “First honors,” zpwretwv. Compare Demosthe- 
nes, XVIII 66, and especially Strabo VIII 5,5. Fora 
different view of the cause of wars see Tacitus, Hist. 
IV 74. 

“ Plato’s myth,” possibly labeled as Plato's to avoid 
confusion with the myth in Plutarch’s De sera vindicta 
563b + 568a. Throughout this passage Aristides com- 
bines elements from two Platonic myths, the allegory of 
the Cave where the men were watching shadows (Re- 
public VII 514-521) and the myth of Er the Pamphylian 
who revived when he was already on the funeral pyre 
(Republic X 613-621). From the former Aristides has 
his image of previous illusions, the “ shadows,” ox:ai 
(Plato) and éoxvapayow (Aristides) ; also the image of 
their contempt for their former illusions, once they saw 
reality. The reference to the illusion of dreams does not 
come from the allegory of the Cave but occurs right 
after it in 534c. However, the image of a fight over 
shadows occurs also at the end of Demosthenes V, On 
the Peace. 

“ Received the right leadership all at once and sud- 
denly revived” (cf. Republic X 614b-621b). The ad- 
jective in the phrase dOpoav éd€éavro tiv jyepoviay has 
been interpreted in several ways. Canter, “ subitum 
acceperunt imperium.” Livingstone, The Mission of 
Greece 257, renders “ have exchanged mutual quarrels 
and disorders for a collective supremacy.” L. A. Stella, 
“accolsero incondizionatamente la supremazia di Roma.” 
Levin, “ accepted your leadership fully.” Livingstone’s 
interpretation seems unconvincing right off, because the 
cities are not treated as if they shared in a “ supremacy,” 
while the “ supremacy ” is mentioned with the definite 
article. The adjective d9poav means “as a whole,” and 
it conceivably might contrast with the idea “ by de- 
grees” or with the idea “in part.” As Er the Pam- 
phylian revived immediately upon receiving the psyché, 
which was the vitalizing element, so the world revived 
immediately upon receiving the hégemonia, which was 
the vitalizing element.. Therefore, the adjective d6péav 
seems to contrast, not with the idea “in part,” but with 
the idea “ by degrees.” ** The word hégemonia in re- 
spect to government means (1) League leadership, (2) 
Principate. For Greeks the word hégemonia meant the 
kind of leadership that Athens and Sparta were sup- 
posed to provide and did not provide. “ Tyrant” was 
the antithesis of hégemon, as “ tyranny” of hégemonia. 
Thucydides again and again emphasizes that Athens had 
acquired a dominant power unjustly and that her role 
was that of a tyrant city. Sparta was even more tyran- 
nical, as Aristides has reminded the audience in sections 
47-48. Rome’s leadership had been very oppressive in 
the time of the Republic, but fortunately the Greek word 
hégemén was the standard translation for the Latin 


Cf. Xenophon, 





*° There is a similar use of the adverb in Themistius VII 
Dindorf 111. 
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word princeps. Hence Aristides can avoid awkward 
mention of the detested Roman Republic and say truth- 
fully that the cities revived with the sudden establish- 
ment of the true Principate, while seeming to say “ with 
the sudden establishment of Roman leadership,” which 
would be very complimentary but untrue. Note the 
absence of the word tperépay in the phrase ryv jyepoviav. 
Plato calls Zeus hégemdén, and the word hégemonia had 
connotations of just, firm and kind rule. One parallel 
will suffice: Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 351d inter- 
prets Homer, ceuvorépay axrépnve tHv rod Avs iyepoviav 
ériotnpy Kai oodia mpecButépav ovcav. With the latter 
comment it is interesting to compare the implications of 
Rome’s godia and émorjpn in sections 51 and 97. For 
the Roman hégemonia in the sense of “ Roman govern- 
ment ” see Plutarch, Caesar XXIII 3. 

“ How they reached this point (revival, after their 
fratricidal discords led them to the verge of death) they 
have no explanation.” The period before Roman inter- 
vention was admittedly one of internal discords among 
Greeks, but the manner or spirit of the Roman interven- 
tion had been much disputed. Tacitus (Hist. IV 73) 
represents Petilius Cerialis as telling the Treveri, “ Ter- 
ram vestram,ceterorumque Gallorum ingressi sunt duces 
imperatoresque Romani nulla cupidine, sed maioribus 
vestris invocantibus, quos discordiae usque ad exitium 
fatigabant.’”’ A passage in Cicero’s letters (ad Q. fratrem 
I 1, 11) suggests that the Romans had for a long while 
been saying the same thing to the Greeks, who, on the 
other hand, were quick to charge the Romans with 
cupido. 

“ They have come to feel like men aroused from sleep : 
instead of the dreams they but recently had, they awak- 
ened to the sudden vision (<i}aap idevres Reiske for 
mapiSovres) and presence (Kai év airois yevopevor) Of these 
genuine blessings” (raira). Reiske’s convincing emen- 
dation, rejected by Keil and L. A. Stella, has been 
adopted by Turtzevich and Levin. Furthermore, L. A. 
Stella and Levin substitute the reflexive pronoun so as 
to read kai év avrois yevopevor, and they translate “ tornato 
in se” or “take hold of themselves’ (cf. the expres- 
sions ééw éavréy and évrds éavtév). Rather the two parti- 
ciples are a variant of the phrase épavres kai wapovres (cf. 
Plutarch, Brutus 28, 2; Demosthenes XVIII 22). On 
the antithesis évap—tarap see E. Hermann, Nachr. Gesell. 
Wiss. Gottingen, 284-286, 1918, and H. Frisk, Eranos 
48: 131-135, 1950. It occurs in the Odyssey XIX 547 
and XX 90; Aeschylus, Prometheus 485 f.; Pindar,Ol. 
13, 66f.; Plato, Republic Il 382e, Philebus 36e and 
65¢, Phaedrus 277d, Theaetetus 158b-d, Politicus 277d- 
278e, Epistle 111 319b. Furthermore, it appealed to 
Aristides, who used it in the Hymns to Athena 
(XXXVII Keil 1) and to the Asclepiadae (XXXVIII 
Keil 1). 

70. “On the contrary, stories about them are in- 
terpreted more as myths by the many who hear them.” 
The traditional text reads aAX’ év GAAws (Or dAdAwrv) pibov 
rake Tois TOAAOIS axovovtra, but Bartoletti (Studi Ital. Fil. 
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Class. 12: 211f., 1935) is perhaps right in insisting 
that the text is corrupt. He explains dAAws as a mis- 
understood marginal correction for the omission of és 
after the conjunction. I should prefer to regard dAAws 
as a misreading of paAdAov (cf. Strabo I 2, 35: aad’ & 
pvOov padrAov cynparr). 

“ If anywhere an actual clash occurs along the border, 
as is only natural in the immensity of a great empire,” 
etc. Keil, who cites Demosthenes II 21 éredav 8’ éuopos 
moAeuos ovprdaxy, forestalls criticism of the reading 
adopted by the editors. Plutarch, Numa 20, 1, cotin- 
ments that the Temple of Janus is rarely closed, “ the 
empire being always involved in some war since because 
of its great size it has pressure to resist from the bar- 
barians who surround it.” 

“The madness of Getae or the misfortune of Libyans 
or the xaxodapovia (‘ wickedness’ rather than ‘ wretch- 
edness ’) of those around the Red Sea.” Aristides could 
have ignored the disturbances, which apart from that in 
Mauretania were really slight, but the troublemakers 
were artistically useful to him as satisfactory examples 
of blind appetitive forces, the errant cause, the refrac- 
tory residuum in the Cosmos. On barbarians as mad see 
G. Rudberg, Coniectanea Neotestamentica 1: 16, 1936, 
and H. Riesenfeld, ibid. 9: 3, 1944. The Dacians are 
called “ Getae,” an inappropriate but elegantly classical 
term, to avoid a new word.*® The references to these 
three areas are references to punitive actions in course 
or barely finished at the time of the Oration’s delivery 
(see W. Hiuttl, Antoninus Pius 1: 278-295, Prague, 
Calve, 1933, and L. A. Stella, note 74), in Dacia since 
143, on the borders of Egypt between August 142 and 
May 144. 


71-72. There is an undeniable break in the sense 
after the phrase kav wdtpiov wodepeiv. All students but 
Levin agree on this. Wilamowitz explained the rest of 
section 71 as a transposition; Keil assumed another 
lacuna. Sieveking, Bartoletti and Stella agree with 
Wilamowitz that the rest of section 71 is out of place, 
because the subject of the army, which is the subject 
here, cannot be broached until after the beginning of 
section 72. Whereas Wilamowitz would shift section 
71b to a position after dréSore in section 72, Sieveking 
would ignore it entirely as an insertion in another style 
from another oration, while Bartoletti, who correctly 
denies a difference in style, would shift it to section 73 
after SpicGa. Stella accepts the transposition proposed 
by Bartoletti, but I am inclined to agree with Wilamo- 
witz on this, because the objections are not strong, while 
it is a big advantage to the theory of an insertion from a 
marginal note if the insertion occurs somewhere near the 
passage which it is supposed to have accompanied. 

71b. “In poor homes the same person cooks the 


meal, keeps the house, spreads the couch,” év oixia menypé 


** Compare the contemporary Greek inscriptions of Palmyra 
which apply the name Scythia to the Saka kingdoms of North- 
western India (H. Seyrig, JRS 40: 6, 1950). 
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of abrot éorow<icw>, oixovpotow, otpwvviovew. The 
three occupations represent or cover the three main 
tasks, kitchen work, cleaning,-and (in my opinion) 
dining room service. The traditional text éyorowoi would 
inflict upon us in immediate sequence three occurrences 
of the diphthong o. Reiske’s emendation gives us not 
only a more convincing asyndeton of three verbs but 
removes a disturbing hiatus. The emendation is both 
palaeographically and stylistically satisfying. For the 
thought Xenophon, Cyropaedia VIII 2, 5, év pév yap rais 
puxpais méAcow of avtol rowdow KAivyv, Odpav, apotpov, 
rpdmeCav, and VIII 2, 6, 6 pév yap 6 adros KAivyy orpovvvar, 
tpdmrelav Koopei, parte, da GrAoTe GAAOia wore, kTA. The 
assignment of special functions in a Roman household is 
mentioned by Tacitus, Germania 25: “ Ceteris servis 
non in nostrum morem, descriptis per familiam minis- 
teriis, utuntur.” 


72a. “In regard to the civil administration of the 
whole empire it has been stated in what way you thought 
of it and what kind you established,” ra epi ryv oAnv 
Gpxnv Te Kal Thv wept tavTnv woditeiay epyTar OvTw’ EyvwreE 
tporov Kai Orws kateorioacbe. Canter translates, “ Verum 
totius quidem imperii administrationem qualem insti- 
tueritis, hactenus dictum est.” L. A. Stella, “ Finora 
abbiamo parlato in generale dell’ impero e dell’ attuale 
regime, mettendo in rilievo attraverso quali esperienze e 
con quali criteri siete arrivati alla sua costituzione.” 
Levin, “ I have discussed the nature of your policies and 
institutions concerned with the empire as a whole and 
its government.” However, what Aristides really dis- 
cussed was the Roman Empire’s civil administration as 
an artistic masterpiece created by careful calculation and 
by faithful adherence to certain good principles. The 
phrase évrw’ éyvwre tpdrov, which carries the image of 
artistic creation, refers to the concept in the mind of the 
artist, while the phrase dws xateorjoacbe, which also 
carries the image of artistic creation, refers to the execu- 
tion of the idea. The artist is Rome. See the commen 
tary on section 25, where Alexander is contrasted. 


73. Correcting L. A. Stella, who in note 77 errone- 
ously assumed that Aristides was thinking of the Ptole- 
maic army, Zucker (Gnomon, 1949, 60) asserted that 
Aristides was thinking of Herodotus II 164, where the 
warrior caste (7d pdxipov yévos) is mentioned. A still 
closer reference to the segregation of the warrior caste 
(1rd pdxipov yévos) occurs in Plato, Timaeus 24b, and in 
Plutarch, Lycurgus 4, 7, but-the lack of equality is inti- 
mated neither by Herodotus nor by Plato, nor by 
Plutarch. A hint comes from Diodorus I 73, 7-9 where 
he notes as a curiosity that the warrior caste to whom 
the safety of all was entrusted had no share in the 
country for which they endured struggles. Since there 
is no verbal echo of Diodorus in Aristides, it seems clear 
that Aristides drew his picture of the ancient Egyptian 
military caste from the same lost source, probably either 
Ctesias or Hecataeus the Abderite. Both Diodorus and 
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Aristides, moreover, emphasize the skill and courage of 
the Egyptians. 


74. The distinction which Aristides makes between 
a courage stich as that of the Hellenes or Egyptians and 
a courage such as that of the Romans is best understood 
by reading the complementary speeches of Brasidas and 
Phormio in Thucydides II, 87-89, especially what 
Phormio has to say about the inferiority of the Pelopon- 
nesian réAya which is really based on the kind of éureipia 
that in a naval battle will do them no good. The Athe- 
nian réApa according to Phormio was superior precisely 
because the Athenians were professional sailors. Aris- 
tides, therefore, says that brave Hellenes because they 
had less training, perhaps even less confidence in them- 
selves, are defeated by brave Romans; he does not imply 
that the instinctive courage of Hellenes is inferior to that 
of Romans. On the courage of the Egyptians see Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. VII 1, 30-46. 

“On the one hand, you deemed it unworthy of your 
rule for those from this city to be subject to the levy and 
to the hardships and to have <no> enjoyment of the 
present felicity,” 1o pév yap trois dro ris méAews orpa- 
reverIa Kai Tadatwpeiv Kal <7d py> THs Tapovons eddSaipovias 
drohavev otk déva THs dpyjs elvar évopioare. The traditional 
text reads 7rd. . 
apxns Kai THs mapovons eddaipovias droAavew elvar évopioare. 
Sieveking (36) emended kai <r0d> ris rapovons ebdai- 
povias adroAavewv, while Bartoletti (Studi Ital. Fil. Class. 
12: 213, 1935) emends rod . . . orparevecOar and deletes 
civa. I believe that there is a difficulty and that it may 
be due to transposition, that of the words ov« déa ris 
apxjs, but the transposition alone does not solve the 
problem. It must be assumed that something has fallen 
out, especially since the phrase 70 . . . orparevecOat Kal 
tadairwpeiv, Closely knit together, constitutes a singular 
object which would hardly justify the plural déa. For 
the new meaning which I give to orpareveo6a see section 
75 and commentary. For a contrast of sentiment see 
Xenophon, Cyrop. VII 5, 74-80. 


” 


4 . -~ ~ 
. oTpateverOat Kai tadarwpeiv ovk agua Tis 


“ Faith in alien mercenaries.” There is a play on the 
word €évo, which means both “ mercenaries” and 
“aliens.” The Saite Egyptian, the Persian and the Hel- 
lenistic Greek kings and the Carthaginians had relied 
to a great extent on mercenaries, who were often unre- 
liable. Advantages and dangers in the use of merce- 
naries were much discussed in the fourth century B. c. 
(cf. H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1933, and Armand Delatte, Essai sur 
la politique pythagoricienne (Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége 29) 
119, 1922. Tacitus, dunn. VI 36 (42) expresses a low 
opinion of the externi in the army of Artabanus. 

“Before the hour of necessity,” 
Canter translates “ mature”; L. A. Stella “ prima che 
venisse la necessita di adoperarlo”; Levin “ of neces- 
sity.” The phrase means “ without waiting for a time of 
great crisis.” Compare Plato, Laws IX 858a-b. Com- 


! 7 
TpO THS avayKys. 
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pare also Plutarch, Numa 10, 12, where it means, “ be- 
fore the awful moment of the final, culminating act.” 

“You count no one an alien when you accept him 
for any employment where he can do well and is then 
needed,” 76 pndév’ (so Keil, pydtv O) eyxpivew €vov eis 
pndtvy dv av dvvnrai re kai S€y woveiv. Three points require 
notice. (1) Two meanings of the verb éyxpiveyr, “ to 
count or rule” and “to admit,” are here combined. 
(2) Keil, who was the first to read pydév’ by changing 
the accent and adding the apostrophe, gives credit to 
Hepner’s translation, “keinen Fremden.” (3) The 
wording is reminiscent of Demosthenes, First Philip pic 
7, but the statement itself reflects what Eratosthenes 
(Strabo I 4, 9) said about Alexander the Great. This 
aspect of Alexander’s ideology receives particular em- 
phasis from W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders 
des Grossen, Freiburg im Br., Hans Speyer, 1936. In 
Roman policy the generous attitude became much more 
conspicuous with the government of Nerva, Trajan, and 
Hadrian. 


75. A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship, 
208, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939, notes that in this 
period “ the term munus was confined in meaning to the 
service of the local patria.” The same would be true of 
the term Aerovpyia among contemporary Greeks, but 
for the classical Greek authors on whom Aristides 
modeled his style military service was indeed a Aecroupyia 
(cf. Rh. Mus. 94: 327-330, 1951). 

Hadrian had introduced a system of local recruitment 
which did not yet really open the Roman legions to the 
non-Romanized or non-Hellenized peasants. The ex 
castris, children of former soldiers, were one group, but 
the Greek cities supplied a large number of these re- 
cruits. Theoretically a legionary was a Roman citizen, 
but Hadrian permitted at all times henceforth the re- 
cruitment of select peregrine volunteers, who when ac- 
cepted received potential Roman citizenship. The Army 
absorbed all the man’s time for the twenty-five years of 
his enlistment; his city of origin could have no liturgy 
from him, and he lost all opportunity for participation in 
the life of his native city for those twenty-five years. 
Aristides does not distinguish between legionaries and 
auxiliaries, but local recruits went into auxilia and nu- 
meri as well as into legions. In general see Ritterling 
s. vv. “ Exercitus ” and “ Legio”’ and Rowell s. v. “ Nu- 
merus ” in the RE; also H. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928; G. L. Chees- 
man, The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army, Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1914; also K. Kraft, Zur Re- 
krutierung der Alen und Kohorten an Rhein und Donau 
(Dissertationes Bernenses, Ser. I, Fasc. 3) 1951; B. 
d’Orgeval, L’empereur Hadrien: Céuvre législative et 
administrative, Book II, Ch. V, “ Les Militaires,” Paris, 
Domat Montchrestien, 1950; J. Lesquier, L’armée ro- 
maine d’Egypte d’Auguste a Dioclétian (Mémoires 
publiées par les membres de l'Institut Francais d’Arché- 
ologie Orientale du Caire 41) 1918; and the articles of 
Eric Birley cited in the commentary to section 85. 
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“The men from the city would not be subject to the 
levy” (py otparevecOa). It is, of course, abundantly 
attested that after Vespasian Italians continued to join 
the Roman Army, but they did so on a voluntary basis. 
See for example, Eric Birley, “ Noricum, Britain and 
the Roman Army,” Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger 
(Beitrage zur dlteren europdischen Kulturgeschichte 1) 
175-188, Klagenfurt, 1952. 

“You released them from the fatherland and gave 
them your own city,” 606 rijs re watpidos dwnAAdéare xat 
THY vpetepay adtav modw dvrédore adtois. And he speaks of 
them as “having lost their own cities” (ris dpyaias 
aroA\bas yeyevnpévovs). By these phrases Aristides sug- 
gests for the sake of a striking antithesis that the re- 
cruits lost citizenship in their city of origin, whereas we 
know that citizens of a Greek city retained their local 
citizenship upon acquiring that of Rome. He is playing 
with words, using the word déAiddas in the sense of 
“exile” without giving to it the implication of dripia 
(cf. Dio of Prusa XLVIT 10 for a similar conceit). The 
antithesis may have rested upon the distinction which 
Greek Public Law made between potential and active 
citizenship, so that it was possible to claim that the 
recruits were henceforth deprived of their active citizen- 
ship in the local city. Or veterans as well as soldiers 
may have received immunity so that they were forever 
lost to their cities of origin as far as munera patrimonit 
et personalia were concerned. The “ liturgy ” of service 
in the Roman Army would then excuse them from all 
other liturgies to their city of origin. 

“They became reluctant henceforth to call them- 
selves by their original ethnics,” cimeiv 60ev }oav 75 dpyxaiov. 
Aristides is led to make this comment by a desire to 
show how much the Greek world and the attitude of 
Greeks in Roman service had changed since the Mithri- 
datic Period, the experiences of which were still remem- 
bered by Romans and by Asianic Greeks. The antithesis 
to the statement of Aristides about these Greeks in the 
service of Rome is that of Posidonius (cited by Athe- 
naeus V, 213b), who says that in the time of Mithridates 
the Greeks in Roman service perappecdpevor terpdywva 
ipdtia tas e€ apyns twatpidas évopalovow. 

76. “ You asked from each only as many as would 
cause no inconvenience to the givers (dco. pire Trois 
S8otow evedAAov axos rorjoew) and would not be enough 
by themselves to provide the individual city with a full 
quota of its own.” This is the interpretation of Cartero- 
machus and Canter, whereas Reiske had the anachro- 
nistic idea that Aristides was saying “ only as many as 
would be a burden to each city if it were not giving.” 
But compare Isocrates IV 186. It was the levy itself 
rather than the select recruits which might have been a 
burden. Tacitus, Hist. [V 14 emphasizes that the revolt 
of Civilis in A. p. 69 had begun with resentment at the 
levy (dilectum ... suapte natura gravem). The Rome 


of A.D. 143 was not only more experienced (wiser) but 
under less pressure. And again Tacitus, Hist. IV 74 
represents Petillius Cerialis as making the point that the 
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Gauls needed the protection of the united forces of the 
Roman World, precisely because they were unable to 
protect themselves alone. 

“ Those who went out.” In Athenian Law the phrase 
was used to emphasize the absence of guilt in certain 
kinds of voluntary exile (cf. Demosthenes Against Aris- 
tocrates 45). The clause pdt Brérew addove rovs éedr- 
Oovras 7) mpos vas 8a 7d rpds TobTO povov KaAE ovvTeTaxBar, 
as transmitted, would bring the standpoint of the re- 
cruits back again into the discussion. Since, however, 
the standpoint of the recruits has already been treated 
and finished, I believe that the system of recruiting is 
now considered from the standpoint of the cities and 
that the words rovs éeABovras belong after ovvrerdyOa. 
Compare Polybius VI 50, 3: zdvras (the other states) 
8 cis airov (the ruling power) doBdéreav. 


77. “ And again, after you selected from everywhere 
the most competent men, you had a very profitable idea. 
It was this.” kat piv rods ye émitydevotdtovs éExaotaxdbev 
émAé€avres Képdos ov puxpov ToiTo evpacbe. The word rodro 
looks ahead, not backward; it refers to the idea which 
forms the subject of section 77. But L. A. Stella trans- 
lates. “ Avete poi introdotto una riforma di grande 
utilita con la scelta degli elementi pitt idonei di ogni 
regione,” and Levin, “ You profit not a little from this 
innovation of recruiting the best qualified men from all 
over.” These renderings ignore the implication of the 
progressive xai pv. For a selection of the “ most compe- 
tent ” soldiers see Xenophon, Cyrop. VIT 1, 22. 

“ The contenders in the greatest engagements of real 
war,” rods 8& trav peyiotwv Kal ddAnPwov Epywv aywnords. 
In Polybius XXI 23, 11 the Rhodian ambassadors say 
of their countrymen, kai tév peyiotwv adywovev Kai KivOvvov 
GAnOwov (rather than dAnbwas, the inferior reading pre- 
ferred by Biittner-Wobst) tpiv perecynkdres. The com- 
parison of soldiers with athletes roi peyiorov ayavos was 
a favorite with Plato, Republic 403e, Laches 182a, and 
above all, Laws 830a. See P. Louis, Les métaphores de 
Platon, 161, Thése, Paris, 1945. 

“ Train for a long while.” For the system of training 
recruits after the reforms of the Hadrianic Period see 
A. R. Neumann, “ Rémische Rekrutenausbildung im 
Lichte der Disziplin,” Cl. Phil. 48: 157-173, 1948. 


78. “ So these men, once you eliminated the morally 
(xaOdpavres) and the socially base (@vAoxpwycavres), you 
<introduced into) the community of the ruling nation.” 
The particles 8) dpa indicate that he is summarizing 
what he has already said, namely in sections 75-77, and 
drawing the conclusion. Dindorf translates, “ diligenter 
habito dilectu adscivistis in communionem iurium ves- 
trorum, qui estis rerum domini.” But the obscurity of 
the traditional text is due, I think, to the loss not only of 
the preposition (so Dindorf, who made the phrase which 
follows it depend upon the second participle) but also 
of a main verb cionydyere. The basic thought is that of 
the ancient expression ciodyew eis thy roActeiav, Which was 
still used (cf. Papyrus Cattaoui IV, decision by the 
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Idiologus in A. p. 142, the soldier’s son cicayOjvar eis Thy 
modteiav Thy “AdeEavdpéwv ov Svvata). With the two parti- 
ciples compare the pairing of ideas by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus IV 24, 7d 8€ puapov Kai axdfaprov pidov 
éxBadotow éx tis médews (the whole passage on the ex- 
clusion of undesirables is too long to cite but worth 
study ).**7 The Roman military writers taught that the 
infames, those who had been condemned in criminal 
cases and those who had once exercised a disreputable 
profession, were quite unsuitable for military service. 
Compare Vegetius I 7 and C. Th. VII 13, 8. Vegetius 
writes, “ Et hoc est in quo totius reipublicae salus 
vertitur, ut tirones non tantum corporibus sed etiam 
animis praestantissimi diligantur.” Again it is well 
known that freedmen were ineligible for service in the 
legions (Mommsen, Staatsrecht 3: 448-451). The parti- 
ciple dvAokpwyaartes, however, (“ eliminating the socially 
base ’’) refers not only to libertini but to all those who 
did not have something like local citizenship in a muni- 
cipium or polis, because it must be assumed that Aelius 
Aristides is using the word in its proper ancient Attic 
significance. The word means primarily “to separate 
those who on the basis of their ancestry are not entitled 
to citizenship in the local polis,” and even when used 
otherwise by Alcibiades (Thucyd. VI 18: “ discrimi- 
nate,” i.e. be very particular about whom to accept as 
an ally), it still implies the intent to eliminate. In Egypt 
those peregrines who, having passed through the epi- 
krisis, belonged to a higher condition and paid the poll- 
tax at a reduced rate ** were eligible for recruitment in 
the legions and corresponded to men with the double 
qualification of free birth and municipal citizenship. 
The word xa@dépavres could apply to all recruits; the 
word ¢vAokpwycavtes applies properly to legionary re- 
cruits alone. These two words have not previously been 
understood. Thus L. A. Stella (note 86) misinterprets 
the second participle as an allusion to the ordering of 
numeri and auxiliaries into ethnic groups. Levin ren- 
ders, “ They are screened and classified by the board of 
officials,” and he places asterisks around the phrase “ by 
the board of officials,’ which I translate as “ the com- 
munity of the ruling nation.” In Thucydides VII 63, 4 
Nicias, addressing those of the Athenian troops who 
did not have Athenian citizenship, calls them xowwvoi 

. THS apxys, “ partners in imperial rule.” The situa- 
tions are somewhat analogous in respect to the status of 
the troops. The phrase 76 xowdv tov dpyovtwv (“ com- 
munity of the ruling nation’’) was deleted by Keil on 
the mistaken notion that, as in Egypt of the third cen- 
tury after Christ, it meant the board of magistrates. 
Keil thought the words were a gloss; but it would be 
an absurd kind of gloss. Rather Aristides is speaking in 
the same terms with which he has described the empires 
of the past: in his account of the Athenian Empire the, 


°7 Cf. also Plato, Laws V 736a-c; and PSI X 1160. 
°° R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt in the 
light of the Papyri 2:45, Warsaw, Polish Philol. Soc., 1948. 
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Athenians were the would-be dpxovres and the allied 
Hellenes were the dpyépevor. Aristides is using the word 
xowdv as the ambassadors from Lesbos, who referred to 
the xowdy of the Athenians, used it in the speech of 
Thucydides III 11, 5, an oration reflected by Aristides 
also in section 56 (see commentary above). For the 
common expression Kowdv ris woAews see the Index Aris- 
totelicus. Aristides really combines two thoughts, both 
Thucydidean: xowdyv tis adpxovons TOAEws and xowwvia Tis 
apx7)s. 

“ Equal rights at the start.” Cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. 
II 1, 15. ' 


79. “One would call this city neither unwalled in 
the reckless manner of the Lacedaemonians nor again 
fortified with the splendor of Babylon or of any other 
city which before or after may have been walled in a 
more impressive style. On the contrary, you have made 
the fortification of Babylon seem frivolity and a woman’s 
work indeed.” In note 49 Levin comments that the 
phrase “ woman’s work” is an allusion to the legend 
that the walls “ were built by the queens Semiramis and 
Nitocris (Herodotus I 184-186).” He is quite right in 
recognizing an allusion to Semiramis, but the story 
comes from €tesias and not from Herodotus. We still 
have the version of Ctesias in Book II of Diodorus, who 
acknowledges the debt. It is because he follows Ctesias 
that Aristides throws in the phrase “ or of any other city 
which before or after may have been walled in a more 
impressive style.” Diodorus II 2-3 describes the walls 
of Nineveh as the most magnificent of all time and as 
having been built before those of Babylon. The great 
walls of Babylon are described by Diodorus II 7-10 as 
the work of Semiramis (Nitocris is not mentioned). 
She collects architects and engineers and a labor force 
of 2,000,000 men, and then builds walls extending for 
360 stades and containing walls within walls, decorated 
with colored reliefs. On the story preserved by Di- 
odorus see A. Momigliano, “ Tradizione e invenzione in 
Ctesia,” Atene e Roma 18, 1931, especially pp. 17-26. 
Also Dionysius the Periegete (1005 f.) and Strabo XVI 
1, 2 attributed the walls of Babylon to Semiramis alone. 

80. “Ignoble and inconsistent with the rest of your 
concept.” Compare the letter in Chapter VII, Case I, of 
A.D. 104 by Afranius Flavianus, who describes a certain 
man’s act of generosity as “ belonging and becoming to 
his life and character.” 

“ Visible (épara) to those within the circuit.” Per- 
haps this comment has something to do with the very 
popular argument from design, an argument less crypti- 
cally presented in section 88. From the visible world 
one could infer the invisible cosmic creator and director 
(cf. H. Almqvist, Plutarch und.das Neue Testament, 
§ 152: 83-84, Uppsala, Appelberg, 1946). But rather 
than proof of a design it is a parallel for the owpara 
épara of Plato (compare the Timaeus 46d). The emenda- 
tions, ddpata Reiske? and épd<pa>ta Pohlenz apud 
Sieveking (36), are unnecessary. 
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81. “ Beyond the outermost ring (x’xAov) of the civi- 
lized world you drew a second line . . . another circle 
more widely curved and more easily guarded.” Plu- 
tarch, Caesar (ed. Lindskog et Ziegler) XXIII 3, says 
of the invasion of Britain, zpoyyayev ew ris oixovpévns 
THV ‘Pwpaiwv jyepoviav, and further on (LVIII 7) he 
uses the phrase rov xvxAov rodrov ris tyepovias. Therefore 
the idea of a ring or circle beyond the outermost ring of 
the civilized world was already at hand. 

“Here you built the walls and then erected 
towns.”’ For this usage of re xai see sections 49 and 50 
with commentary. Others build a city and then build 
walls close to the city; Rome builds a “ wall” and then 
builds cities close to the “ wall.” The Roman Army, 
which the “ walls” turn out to be, greatly expanded the 
urban civilization of the Mediterranean, because it pro- 
vided orderly conditions and protection for rich new 
areas, where, even as a great consumer, it stimulated 
economic life. 

“ Filling them with colonists (oixytépwv), giving these. 
the comfort of arts and crafts, and in general establish- 
ing beautiful order ” (xoopjoavres). Compare the speech 
which Arrian, Anabasis VII 9, 2 puts into the mouth of 
Alexander, réAcwy re oixyropas drédyve kai vopors Kai €Onor 
xpyotois éxdopnoey (what Philip II did for the Mace- 
donians ). 


82. “ An encamped army like a rampart encloses the 
civilized world in a ring,” éorep radpos, Kixdw mepteipye 
otpatoredov. I am the first to make orparéredov the sub- 
ject of wepetpye. and to place a comma after the word 
tappos, which (cf. rddpwors and radpeia) seems to mean 
“entrenchment,” i.e. “ rampart” with the emphasis on 
the mound rather than on the excavated ditch, as is 
proved by the Latin gloss “ vallatus ” cited in the GEL 
$.U. tdppwos, and as is paralleled by the usage of 
Cassius Dio XXXVI 54. The object of repteipye is sup- 
plied from the previous paragraph. My predecessors 
have interpreted the whole sentence to mean, “ It is like 
a ditch which surrounds a camp.” I wish to recognize 
the word-play and to continue the image of a wall. A 
murus and a vallum had a similar function, even though 
there was a big difference between a city wall of stone 
masonry and the earthen rampart of a camp. The 
mound called vallum, so conspicuous a feature of the 
Roman limes in some areas, would have suggested the 
comparison between the entire limes and a vallum. De- 
mosthenes X VIII 299, in a passage which has influenced 
Aristides, speaks of rexuopos and radpeia and Cicero 
calls the Alps the vallum of Italy. 


“As far as from the settled area of Aethiopia to the 
Phasis and from the Euphrates in the interior (dvw) to 
the great outermost island toward the West.” For the 
topos of geographical expressions to indicate North, 
South, East, and West (the World Circle) compare E. 
Norden, “ Ein Panegyricus auf Augustus in Vergils 
Aeneis,” Rh. Mus. 54: 469-482, 1899; Werner Hartke, 
Romische Kinderkaiser, Eine Strukturanalyse romischen 
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Denkens und Daseins, 355-388, Berlin, Akademie-Ver- 
lag, 1951. “ Vergil und die Pragung des romischen 
Imperialismus.” The Phasis represents the North as in 
Herodotus IV 45, 1. Britain often represents the West 
as for Nicolaus of Damascus (F. Gr. Hist. II A p. 410). 
On the word dvw see also L. Robert, Hellenica 7: 24, 
1949. 


83.. The mound with its ditch along the frontier in 
various places was not considered a wall comparable to 
that of a city. Though it concealed troop movements 
and provided a serious obstacle to raiders who would 
have to dismount before entering Roman territory and 
would have to carry booty over the obstacle, it would not 
help much in case of an invasion. Moreover, many 
areas had no such protection at all. Ignoring the mound 
and its ditch, he does allude to the castella (the ordinary 
walls). See the representations of frontier-towers and 
blockhouses on Trajan’s column, and.the discussion by 
I. A. Richmond, Papers of the British School at Rome 
13: 34-36, 1935; F. Hettner, O. von Sarwey and E. 
Fabricius, Der obergermanisch-ritische Limes des 
Romerreiches, 14 v., Heidelberg, Petters, 1894-1938; 
A. Poidebard, La trace de Rome dans le désert de Syrie: 
le limes de Trajan a la conquéte arabe: recherches 
aériennes, Paris, Geuthner, 1934; R. Mouterde and A. 
Poidebard, Le limes de Chalcis: organisation de la 
steppe en Haute Syrie romaine, Paris, Geuthner, 1945; 
J. C. Bruce, Handbook to the Roman Wall, tenth edition 
revised by I. A. Richmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, An- 
drew Reid, 1947 ; Eric Birley, Housesteads Roman Fort 
Northumberland, Official Guide, 2nd ed., London, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952. 

“ They have not been built with asphalt and baked brick 
nor do they stand there gleaming with stucco.” The 
asphalt and baked brick of the walls of Babylon were 
mentioned by Ctesias (cf. Diodorus II 7, 4). Even 
temporary walls had stucco or plaster to protect them 
from erosion of the interstices, as one may infer from 
Thucydides III 20, 3, where reference is made to a 
section which in the wall of the besiegers of Plataea 
happened to be unplastered ; but Aristides may be think- 
ing of the colored reliefs at Babylon. 


“Homer says of the palace wall.” Jliad XVI 212. - 


84. “ There has never been a wall so firm.” Turtze- 
vich, and Sieveking wrongly insert os before ovdeis, 
while Levin appears to translate it. On the comparison 
of soldiers to a wall see especially Aeschines, Against 
Ctesiphon 84 and Demosthenes, On the Crown 299, and 
in general the passages cited by E. Kienzle, Der Lob- 
preis von Staidten und Léndern, in der Glteren griech- 
ischen Dichtung, 7-8, Diss., Basel, 1936. For a reflec- 
tion of this passage contrasting the ordinary walls and 
the more distant and unbreachable wall compare the 
opening sentence of the hypothesis which Libanius com- 
posed for the Crown Oration of Demosthenes. 

“ Have not acquired the habit of flight,” gvyiv od 
vopioavres. Keil emended to the present, but for the 
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aorist see Herodotus II 63, 4; Vita Aesopi G 33.29 
Aristides has substituted the phrase od voyicavres for otk 
éO.oGévres in order to utilize the ancient antithesis vépos— 
duos: cf. F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis: Herrkunft 
und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken 
des 5. Jahrhunderts (Schweizerische Beitrige zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, Heft 1), 1945. The troops of Rome 
quite naturally hold their ground. It suffices to cite 
Herodotus V 118, 2: “This man’s plan was for the 
Carians to cross the Maeander and to engage with the 
river at their back, so that with no possibility of flight 
to the rear, the Carians, under compulsion to stand their 
ground, might become even better than they were 
naturally ” (érv dyeipoves ts Piaews). However, on the 
disciplined solidarity of the Roman Army and its free- 
dom from fear see also Josephus, Bell. Jud. ITI 74 and 
104. W. Gernentz, Laudes Romae 89, Diss., Rostock, 
1918, speaks of a locus communis of rhetorical training 
behind Josephus and Aristides. Rather than a mere 
topos, the phrase used by Aristides is an allusion to the 
famous criticism which Plato, Laws IV 706b-c, made 
against the Athenians: “ Still, it would have been to 
their advantage to lose many times seven children rather 
than to have acquired, on frequent raids, after becoming 
sailors instead of steadfast hoplites, the habit of racing 
back again into their ships and of thinking that they 
were doing nothing dishonorable when they did not have 
the courage to face death by standing their ground 
before the oncoming enemy, but that they had reasonable 
and exceedingly ready excuses whenever they threw 
away their arms and fled, as they claimed, a not dis- 
honorable flight.” Compare also Plutarch, Themistocles 
4, 3, and Philopoemen 14, 3. The Romans develop 
povimor OrAira (statuarii milites), the old-fashioned (or 
moderate) and Platonic ideal. 

“Union of the Myrmidons,” liad XVI 212-217, with 
reference to arms. 

“In mid-air race tracks.” A pertinent passage is cited 
by Keil from Arrian, Tactica 11, 6, about the Roman 
formation of a testudo on which javelin-men might dash 
across. For plastic representation compare C. Cichorius, 
Die Reliefs der Trajanssaule, Tafel LI, Berlin, Reimer, 
1900, and E. Petersen, A. Domaszewski, and G. Cal- 
derini, Die Markusséule auf Piazza Colonna in Rom 71, 
Bild LIV, Munich, 1897. 

Euripides, Phoenissae 110, “I see a bronze plain,” 
meaning the army of the Seven against Thebes. 

“If one ordered the man between two others to take 
his place with-only light arms,” ¢e Kai yupvov tagais tov 
peoov. As Aristides readapts the Homeric passage on 
the Myrmidons to the military tactics of his own day, he 
inevitably thinks of the famous poem in which Tyrtaeus 
readapts the same Homeric passage to the new style of 
the Spartan hoplite army. Tyrtaeus addresses the heavy- 
armed hoplites but then continues with an appeal to the 

2° B. E. Perry, Aesopica 1, 47, Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 
1952. \ 
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gymnétai or light-armed troops who as individuals take 
their place among the hoplites and operate under the 
protection of adjacent armor (Tyrtaeus 8 Diehl, lines 
35-38, with commentary by K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient 
Sparta, 380, Manchester Univ. Press, 1949). Compare 
also Tacitus, Hist. I 79; “ inermem Sarmatam (neque 
enim scuto defendi mos est).” 

“ The shields on either side,” ra éxatépwOev (sc. drAa). 
It is a line of hoplites. 

“Such are the parallel harmonies or systems of 
defence which curve around you, that circle of the forti- 
fications at individual points, and that ring of those who 
keep watch over the whole world,” rowide ai dppovia 
ovykéxAewrat 6 te tev SueEddwv KiKAos TELXov TE Kai O THs 
maons éfopos yis. In Plato’s latest work (particularly 
the Timaeus and Critias), and only there, single re 
frequently connects single words (cf. J. D. Denniston, 
The Greek Particles 498) ; so the phrase defddur . 
rexav te may be said to have the flavor of Plato’s later 
style. The crux of this passage really lies in the meaning 
of the word SeédSwv, which contrasts with the phrase 
naons ys. Since the phrase xara Séf0d0v and the adverb 
Sueéoduds mean “in detail,’ and since the adjective 
SieEoSixds means “ detailed” in contrast with “ universal ” 
or similar adjectives of style, and since in Mathematics 
the same adjective suggests a line of loci, the phrase 
5 trav SeEddwv K’KAos means “ the curving line of the loci 
or individual points.” Of course, in the word defddwv 
there is a suggestion of gates in an ordinary city wall, in 
keeping with the overall image. With its word-play and 
peculiarity reminiscent of Plato’s “later” style, the sen- 
tence is typical of Aristides, and it is typical of Aristides 
also to summarize at the end of each subject. This sen- 
tence, which Wilamowitz and Sieveking, who did not 
understand it, would have eliminated as spurious, is the 
indispensable summarization of sections 79-84. The text 
seems highly acceptable to me, but Keil emended the 
main verb to ovyxéxAyvra and the first three words to 
rouade dp’ dppovia (suggested perhaps by an irrelevant 
passage of “ Philolaus,’ B 6 Diels®), and Bartoletti, St. 
Ital. Fil. Class. 12: 214, 1935, wishes to emend roixos 
for recxév and to eliminate kai 6. 


85. The story of Darius sweeping up (caynveicas) 
one city of one island through the agency of Artaphernes 
and Datis concerns Eretria as Canter recognized. It 
comes from Herodotus VI 119 plus Plato, Laws 698c-d. 
Herodotus mentions Datis and Artaphernes together as 
agents of Darius in collecting and transporting the 
Eretrians to Asia. The words of Aristides caynvevoas 
édeiv are suggested by. Plato’s caynvevoacey and cidev. The 
Eretrians were settled as a separate group in the interior 
of the Persian Empire. The Romans too have swept up 
(caynvevoavres) and planted Greeks elsewhere in a com- 
‘munity by themselves, but what a contrast of purpose 
and method! There is of course considerable licence in 
the word caynveioavres as applied to Roman recruiting 
methods. The phrase must not be translated “ you kept 
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the whole world in a dragnet ” (so Levin, pp. 6 and 26), 
for there is no implication of compulsion. For the meta- 
phor see P. Louis, Les métaphores de Platon, 162, 
These, Paris, 1945. 

“Preserve all the cities of the civilized world by 
means of the very citizens you caught, the strangers 
whom it shares with you,” rv oixovpevyy otrws odlere tois 
Kowois avris moAitats te Kai E€vors. The reading airis of S 
is better than the other readings ards, abra, airy. All 
manuscripts read xowois, which Keil needlessly emends 
to xowj, while he needlessly deletes airjs. With the 
phrase xowois airs compare xowois éavrav in section 76 
and F. Zucker’s comment in Gnomon 21: 60, 1949. The 
play upon their double status may have been a conceit 
suggested by the Leptinean Oration of Demosthenes XX 
30, where Leucon, called “ an alien by birth, a citizen by 
your adoption,” is treated as vulnerable on both ac- 
counts. Each man belongs both to Rome and to what- 
ever polis of the Oikoumené had him first, so they are 
very different from those mercenaries whom Tacitus 
Ann. VI 36 (42) called “ suis quisque sedibus extorres.” 
But in their own towns the soldiers have ceased to per- 
form the duties of active citizens, hence have become 
denationalized and, in a sense, alien. 

“Each man would hold the post (rdééw) that was his 
due (js dv Exaoros agéias 7) in the sense that deeds and 
not words would here distinguish the men of quality.” 
Compare the rim» ris dgias of Plato Laws V 738e and 
744b-c. For the topos concerning the antithesis of word 
and deed see Felix Heinimann, Nomos und Physis 
(Schweizerische Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft 1) 
45-58, 1945. Here Aristides is thinking primarily of the 
legionaries whose chances for promotion were greater 
than those of auxiliaries. See A. von Domaszewski, Die 
Rangordnung des roémischen Heeres (Bonner Jahr- 
biicher 117) 54, 1908, on the promotion of legionaries 
to officer status in the auxilia; Eric Birley, ‘“ The 
Origins of Legionary Centurions,” Laureae Aquincenses 
(Dissertationes Pannonicae, Ser. II, 11) 47-62, 1941, 
on the promotion of legionaries to officer status in the 
legions ; H.-G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres dans 
le Haut-Empire Romain, Part II, Ch. III-IV, Paris, 
Maisonneuve, 1950, on the promotion of legionary 
officers to procuratorial posts. In general see also 
Eric Birley’s review of Pflaum in Latomus 11: 91-99, 
1952, and Birley’s articles, “ Noricum, Britain and the 
Roman Army,” Festschrift fiir Rudolf Egger, (Beitrage 
sur dlteren europdischen Kulturgeschichte 1) 175-188, 
Klagenfurt, 1952; “The Equestrian Officers of the 
Roman Army,” Durham Univ. Jour. 41: 8-19, 1949; 
“ The Origins of Equestrian Officers,” ibid. 43: 86-95, 
1951. In “ The Origins of Legionary Centurions ” Bir- 
ley argues convincingly (against Domaszewski) that 
even from Hadrian to Septimius Severus the bulk of 
the legionary centurions were always promoted legion- 
aries, also that their origins were much the same as 
those of soldiers in the same legions; and on p. 60 he 
makes an interesting inference which I must quote: 
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As tar as the centurionate is concerned, the need for attract- 
ing men with adequate qualifications for the higher ranks 
was met by offering special inducements. The likeliest 
candidates were commissioned as centurions directly; such 
were the centuriones ex equite Romano, or the men whose 
prior service as praefecti fabrum might easily have been 
the prelude to an equestrian career; such was the ill-fated 
Metilius Crispus for whom the good offices of the younger 
Pliny secured a commission. 


“All... think that engagements are occasions for 
the fulfillment of their prayers . . . they alone of man- 
kind pray to meet with enemies.” Tacitus, Hist. I 5, 
makes a somewhat similar remark but without the ad- 
miration, when he says of the psychology of some troops 
in the year A. p. 69: “ Miles . . . neque magnis meritis 
ac praemiis eundem in pace quem in bello locum . . 
intelligit.’’ A still more interesting comment of Tacitus 
occurs in Hist. 11 4: “ Tres . . . ipsi Vespasiano legi- 
ones erant, exercitae bello; quattuor Mucianus obtinebat 
in pace, sed aemulatio et proximi exercitus gloria de- 
pulerat segnitiam, quantumque illis roboris discrimina 
et labor, tantum his vigoris addiderat integra quies et 
inexperti belli labor.” *° 


86. “In the words of Homer, ‘ were they ten <or 
twenty times> as many,’” Sexd<Kis Kai cixoodKis> Toco. 
Sieveking is probably right in seeing an incorrect cita- 
tion of Iliad 1X 379, ob8 ef por Sexdxis Kai cixoodKis TOoa 
Soin. Dorothy Tarrant (“ Plato’s Use of Quotations and 
other Illustrative Material,” Cl. Q. 44: 61, 1951) counts 
twenty such cases in Plato, whose manner Aristides 
affects. See also J. Labarbe, L’Homére de Platon, part 
II (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres 
de l Université de Liége 117) 1949. Compare the other 
misquotation in section 13. 

: “ They would soon be completely routed and in single 
combats overcome.” The traditional text reads, rayéws 
dy avrovs meprotpadévtas avdpa mapa éva AaPOjvac (SDT) 
or AndOjvac (U). Canter ignored the participle and 
translated “omnes ad unum confestim captum iri.” 
Reiske would emend the participle to émorpadévras or 
mepitparevtas, and read AeOjvar, which with the three 
preceding words he would render “ viri unius virtute 
vinci.” This seems to be the model for Levin’s transla- 
tion, “if the enemy outnumbered them ten to one, one 
man would promptly beat the ten of them and put them 
to rout.” L. A. Stella, preferring the second version of 
the infinitive, translates “ sarebbero vinti e fatti prigi- 
onieri subito fino all’ ultimo uomo.” Canter, Reiske, L. 
A. Stella, and Levin, accordiggly, though they differ, 
start apparently from the usage of zapa which the latest 
GEL lists under C III 6. In contrast, I start from the 
usage which the latest GEL lists under C I 7. Keil was 
tempted to delete the participle and emend the infinitive 
to <rept>AnpOjva, but the participle cannot be ignored or 
explained away, for it is clearly no gloss. Emendation 
is not justified by any argument yet adduced. The verb 





°° The last word is surely a corruption, as modern editors 
agree. Andresen’s rubor seems the best emendation. 
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otpédpw, Of which a compound is here used in a hitherto 
unattested sense, is a military term thrice used of tactical 
maneuvres by Xenophon, Lac. XI 9-10. The prefix zepi- 
strengthens the simple verb. My interpretation may be 
summarized as follows. The word zepiorpadévras refers 
to the deployment of a group. The phrase dv8pa mapa 
éva does not mean zapa éva avdpa but dvdpa éva rap’ dvdpa 
éva, and is to be explained by the idea of comparison 
inherent in the word AapOjvar. The word Acizw, not only 
in Homeric diction but also in the jargon of the con- 
temporary arena, meant “to overcome in single com- 
bat.” Athletes and gladiators who had never been de- 
feated were being advertised as dAerro: examples have 
been collected by L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans 
Porient grec ( Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
278) 22, 1940. Two streams come together in this 
sentence. ‘First we have a vestige of a topos invented 
for praise of the Lacedaemonian army’s training and 
skill, namely that the number of the opponents was un- 
important (cf. Plutarch, Cleomenes 4, 10). Secondly 
we have a reflection of the impression produced by the 
old Battles of Cynoscephalae and Magnesia, more speci- 
fically a reflection of the analysis made of the superiority 
of the Roman style of fighting to the Macedonian style 
by Polybius XVIII 31-32, who emphasized especially 
that the Romans had an enormous advantage in their 
ability to fight singly (xar’ av8pa). 

“Will express and feel.”” On Demosthenes’ use of 
double expression with verbs of thinking and saying, cf. 
Fr. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit 3: 93 f., Leipzig, 
1877. Though the Egyptian had not stated it explicitly, 
a clear understanding of what the Egyptian really meant 
will come suddenly and will seem true. The words are 
interpreted otherwise by L. A. Stella, “ si potra pensare 
a manifestare la stessa opinione di quell’ Egiziano,” and 
by Levin, “ you will turn your words and thoughts to 
the Egyptian.” Turning to the inexhaustible supply of 
recruits for the Roman army, Aristides employs a simi- 
lar expression, “ one is justified in thinking and stating ”’ 
(vopioa te Kai eizeiv Leorw), and the reminiscence of the 
previous words of course is intentional. 

The story of the Egyptian and Cambyses is attested 
nowhere else in our extant sources. Keil pointed out 
that for what Aristides says about carrying away (were- 
veyxeiv) the wealth of Egypt, there is a most significant 
parallel in Diodorus I 46 in reference to the capture of 
Thebes by Cambyses, ore 8x act rods Mépoas pereveyxovras 
Thv evropiav tavtny eis THv ’Aoiav. The story of the Egyp- 
tian clearly goes back to the classical source on which 
Diodorus drew. Surely the source was Ctesias, and the 
main reason for which Keil eliminated Ctesias will not 
win approval, namely that Ctesias never wrote a glorifi- 
cation of the Egyptians. Aristides has a way of taking 
well known literary passages and giving them an entirely 
new interpretation. The glorification lies only in the 
new interpretation given by Aristides. The original 
story is that of the climactic surrender of Thebes. The 
Egyptian mounts upon the wall and holds out to Cam- 
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byses the usual offering of earth and water in token of 
submission. 

For this type of reinterpretation of an earlier text 
compare Plato, Timaeus 85a-b and Protagoras 339-347. 
Other examples and a good discussion of Plato’s use of 
sophisms may be found in the study by G. J. De Vries, 
Spel bij Plato, 117-152, Amsterdam, Nord-Hollandsche, 
1949, 

“Leave a vacuum on departure,” 
Turtzevich’s emendation x<>v<n>oavtes 1S unnecessary 
and palaeographically improbable. 


, ” 
Kevwoartes otxeoOat. 


87. Erich Sander, “ Die Hauptquellen der Butcher 
I-III der epitoma rei militaris des Vegetius,” Philologus 
87: 369-375, 1932, concludes that Book II of Vegetius 
gave the situation before Hadrian and Book III after 
Hadrian in respect to tactics and to methods of forti- 
fying a camp. On p. 373 he says of the constitutions of 
Hadrian in this field that “they set the pattern for the 
development down to the end of the third century,” and 
that ‘‘ Septimius Severus and Gallienus merely advanced 
further along the track which Hadrian indicated to 
them.” See also A. Neumann, “ Das Augusteisch- 
Hadrianische Armee-Reglement und Vegetius,” Cl. Phil. 
31: 1-10, 1936. Aelius Aristides reflects the great 
reforms which had just been carried through. 

On Hadrian as the restorer of discipline, etc., see B. 
d’Orgeval, L’empereur Hadrien, CGiuvre législative et 
administrative, 358-362, Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 
1950. Compare, however, the similar passages in Jose- 
phus, Bell. Iud. III 72-73 and the comment of W. 
Gernentz, Laudes Romae, 89, Diss., Rostock, 1918. 

“You have made all men look like children.” The 
same phrase occurs in another connection in Oration 
XXVII Keil 16. 

“Victory over themselves first.” 
840c. 

“The subordinate does not envy him who has a 
higher rank.” St. Augustine, City of God XXII 30: 
“Nulli superiori ullus inferior invidebit.” See also 
section 65 above and commentary. 


Cf. Plato, Laws 


88. Two famous passages are here reflected. Thu- 
cydides V 66, 3-4 describes the chain of command of 
the Lacedaemonian Army in the field: the basileus is 
said to have supreme command, intermediate com- 
manders are listed, and then the whole army is said to 
consist of commanders of commanders. The words éyv 
ovdt . . . é€evpeiv fadiov are an echo of Isocrates IV 127. 

“ Looks after all,” épopaévros. Xenophon, Cyrop. V 3, 
59 and 4, 18 uses the same word to describe the personal 
attention which Cyrus, the ideal basileus, gave to his 
army. 

‘“‘ Nations, cities, armies.” Dio of Prusa I 44: “ armies 
and cities and nations.” See also Demosthenes XVIII 


159, “‘ men, localities, cities.’ 

“ Down to those in command of four or even two 
It would be useless to press this statement for 
For it reflects 


men.” 
information about the Roman Army. 
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Greek theory that the best organization is into numbers 
divisible by two all the way down to unity. Compare 
Asclepiodotus, Tactics II 7: “ You should rather select 
numbers which are evenly divisible by two down to 
unity, and you will find that most tacticians have made 
the phalanx to consist of 16,384 hoplites, because this 
number is divisible by two down to unity” (Loeb 
translation). Eight, however, is the smallest number 
mentioned by Asclepiodotus. 

“Like a spinning of thread (zepiorpodyy vijparos) 
which is continuously drawn (xariévac) from many fila- 
ments into fewer and fewer strands, the many indi- 
viduals of your armed forces are drawn together into 
fewer and fewer formations.” After reading H. 
Blumner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe 
und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern 1: 107-120, Leip- 
zig, 1875, and after discussing the passage with my col- 
league, John Young, I am convinced that the image is 
that of filaments being twisted together into strands and 
of strands being twisted together into larger strands. 
The thread is clearly being spun, as the word zepiorpodyv 
proves (Blimner, 114): it is not “ unraveling” (so 
Levin). The word xaréva: may be interpreted, I think, 
as the passive of xarayew, which as a spinning term 
means “ to draw out.” 

“ Pass to their complete integration (reAevrqs) through 
those who are at each point placed in command.” The 
Roman commanders are at each point where filaments 
join together as strands and strands join together as 
larger strands; thus the Roman discipline resembles a 
twisting together of strands drawn from all the world. 
The filaments and strands pass through (8dcjxew) many 
commands to reach their integration. 

“Does this not rise above Man’s power of organiza- 
tion?” The Argument from Design! Aristides sees in 
it evidence of the Divine Mind (of Rome the Demiurge ) 
at work and perhaps he recalls ra 8 Nod dedypcovpynpeva 
of the Timaeus 29d-47e. 


89. “* Such within, I ween, is of Olympian Zeus the’ 
empire.” Odyssey IV 74 with substitution of the last 
word “ empire” (dpyy) for “ court” (atAy). The em- 
peror Hadrian, of whom Antoninus Pius was the 
adopted son and,a recent successor at the time of the 
oration, appeared in the Greek world as Adroxpdtwp 
Kaioap Tpatavos ‘Adpiavos SeBactos *OAvprios TaveAAjnios 
Zeis (cf. Hesperia 20: 32, 1951, and the scores of 
Athenian inscriptions honoring Hadrian as “ Olym- 
pian”), but there is probably no identification of the 
emperor with Zeus in the mind or imagery of Aristides. 

“Agents and envoys,” diudxovoi te xai mpéoBes. The 
contemporary expression zpeoBevris Kai dvtutparnyos, 
which means legatus pro praetore, is approached but still 
avoided. The “agents”’ may be the equestrian officials, 
the “envoys ”’ the senatorial. The reference to the em- 
peror and his “ agents ” suggests also Stoic terminology 
for the soul which consisted of the jjyenovxov and its 
duixovo. or “ faculties” (cf. Amand Jagu, Epictéte et 
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Platon: Essai sur les relations du Stoicisme et du Pla- 
tonisme & propos de la Morale des Entretiens, Ch. IV, 
Paris, Vrin, 1946, “ Le spiritualisme d’Epictéte”’: see 
Epictetus, Discourses II 10, 1 and 28, 5-19). 

“Justice and respect,” Sixys 8& Kai aisois. The back- 
ground for this passage lies in the myth of Plato’s Prota- 
goras 320c-322d. The political art did not yet exist, and 
Zeus, fearing lest the entire human race be destroyed, 
sent Hermes to give justice (Six) and consideration 
(ai8és) to mankind. Compare J. Mewaldt, “ Funda- 
ment des Staates,” Genethliakon Wilhelm Schmid 
(Tiibinger Beitrége 5) 69-93, 1929; D. Loenen, Prota- 
goras and the Greek Community, 1-49, Amsterdam, 
Nord-Hollandsche, 1941; Bruno Snell, Die Entdeckung 
des Geistes, 2nd ed., Ch. VII, Hamburg, Classon and 
Goverts, 1948. 


90. “A constitution not at all like any of those 
among the rest of mankind.” Pericles is represented as 
claiming originality for the Athenian constitution 
(Thucyd. II 37, 1), Xenophon (Lac. I 2) and Plutarch 
(Lycurgus 31, 3) claim it for Sparta. 

“Formerly there seemed to be three constitutions in 
human society. Two were tyranny and oligarchy, or 
kingship and aristocracy, since they were known under 
two names each according to the view one took in in- 
terpreting the character of the men in control (apa rovs 
tov éxovrwv tpdrovs). A third category was democracy 
whether the leadership was good or bad.” This is a 
summary of what the Stranger says in Plato’s Politicus 
291d-292a. For the grouping see also “ Archytas,” On 
Law and Justice with the commentary of Delatte, Essai 
sur la politique pythagoricienne 96. But verbally Aris- 
tides echoes a very different passage, from Aeschines, 
Against Ctesiphon 6: “ Three are the constitutions in 
all human society, tyranny and oligarchy and democracy. 
Tyrannies and oligarchies are guided by the character of 
the men in control (rots tpdros taév épeotyKotwr) ; Cities 
under a democracy are ruled by law.” 

In a famous passage Polybius (VI 11, 12) eulogizes 
the Roman constitution as a mixed constitution: “ For 
if one fixed one’s eyes on the power of the consuls, the 
constitution seemed completely monarchical and royal ; 
if on that of the senate it seemed again to be aristocratic ; 
and when one looked at the power of the masses, it 
seemed clearly to be a democracy ”’ ( Paton’s translation 
in the Loeb Classical Library). Aristides agrees with 
Polybius that Rome has a mixed constitution, but the 
mixture is now concentrated in one institution which is 
monarchical in the best sense but through which both 
the Many and the Few realize their aims. The emperor 
is a good monarch, but at the same time something more 
than a Hellenistic king. He is a champion of the People 
and a champion of the aristocracy; he represents the 
democratic institution of the tribunate and the aristo- 
cratic institution of Cicero’s tutor et procurator rei 
publicae, which Karl Biichner, “ Der Tyrann und sein 
Gegenbild in Ciceros ‘ Staat,’” Hermes 80: 343-371, 
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1952, has shown to be the patriot who stops a Catiline. 
Three institutions representing the three basic forms of 
true government are, though res olim dissociabiles, now 
subtly blended in this new creation. Aristides seems to 
have accepted the official interpretation of the role of 
the emperor at its face value, but so did Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. The emperor is ever on the watch 
for the interests of the People, but ostensibly like Cice- 
ro’s conscientious “ auctor et princeps” he is also the 
aristocratic leader of the patriotic opposition to any 
abuse of power or to any attempt to subvert the tradi- 
tional order. 

The distinction between the correct and the corrupt 
forms of each constitution could have come directly from 
Plato; it did not come from Polybius. Of course, the 
praise of a mixed constitution occurs in Plato, Laws III 
693. The rhetor Menander in his book on Display Ora- 
tory says that if one is praising a city with a mixed con- 
stitution, one should say that it has taken the best of all 
types: “ This is what Plato has said in the Laws about 
the Spartan constitution, and Aristides in the Roman 
Oration” (Rh. Gr., ed. Spengel, 3: p. 360 = Bursian, p. 
60). In fact, the influence of Plato made Aristides seek 
to prove by way of justification that despite appearances 
the constitution was essentially the mixed constitution 
which Plato had stamped with his approval, and he im- 
plies that the Roman city state is that ideal state which 
could not be found anywhere in Plato’s day. The ideal 
of the mixed constitution was handed on, but as condi- 
tions changed, the ingredients to be mixed were chang- 
ing ideals. The Principate represented a compromise 
between the senatorial aristocracy and other elements, 
who, as M. A. Levi** reminds us, had placed their 
interests in the hands of a single leader. Furthermore, 
Panaetius and Posidonius had adapted the teaching of 
Plato in arguing that it was natural and right for some 
to be ruled by others who could get them what they 
needed, and in this way they had justified the Roman 
Empire (cf. W. Capelle, “ Griechische Ethik und ro- 
mischer Imperialismus,” Klio 25: 86-113, 1932). 

“ Ephor and Prytanis.” Though ephors did exist out- 
side Sparta, the word “ ephor” meant to everyone the 
famous magistracy of Sparta. Etymologically it empha- 
sized watchfulness as the magistrate’s outstanding char- 
acteristic. The ephors, though they did later serve the 
interests of an oligarchy, had at an early time defended 
the rights of the Demos and were always, even when 
they wielded an autocratic power, considered a demo- 
cratic element in the Lacedaemonian constitution, theo- 
retically the champions of the People. When Cleomenes 
III abolished the board of five ephors in 228 B.c., he 
had only four of the chairs removed, while he himself 
occupied the fifth chair as champion of the People, the 


**La Tabula Hebana e il suo valore storico, La Parola del 
Passato 14: 158-170, 1950. Some pertinent observations on this 
subject occur at the end of C. G. Starr’s article, The perfect 
democracy of the Roman Empire, Amer. Hist. Rev. 58: 1-16, 
1952. 
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one who could get them what they needed. Cicero 
describes the Spartan ephors as similar to the Roman 
tribuni plebis. When Aristides calls the Roman em- 
peror the “ Ephor,’ he is thinking of the emperor's 
tribunician power and visualizing him as the watchful 
champion of the People. The office of prytanis in a 
Greek city state was a post which arose in the early 
struggle of the aristocrats against the decadent mon- 
archy and-in many places became an aristocratic chief 
magistracy. The single prytanis ruled in the interests 
of the aristocracy as an aristocratic replacement for the 
king: at Corinth after the abolition of the old kingship 
“ the Heraclid Bacchidae, who were more than 200, held 
the rule, and all of them together governed the city, and 
they chose one from themselves every year as prytanis ” 
(Diodorus VII, fr. 9, 6). The word suggested a pri- 
macy in areté (excellence of character) and an ability 
to get things done. When Aristides calls the Roman 
emperor the “ Prytanis,” he is thinking of the emperor’s 
auctoritas, his influence as Princeps (cf. the word zpv- 
ravevoyros in section 31). It is interesting to note that in 
the roughly contemporary Hymn to Zeus, XLIII Keil 
29, Aristides calls Zeus himself “ ephor and prytanis,” 
and thereby, contrasts him with a despot. I believe that 
the idea of the basileus as ephor and prytanis would have 
had to come first and that in the Hymn to Zeus Aris- 
tides visualized the god as a kind of emperor. 


“ One without a share in the vices of a tyrant.” For 
Aristides the principate, though comparable to the epho- 
rate, is not a tyrannical institution per se. Plato, Laws 
IV 712d, had criticized the ephorate for its tyrannical 
character (cf. Aristotle, Politics 1270b 20), and in the 
Annals Tacitus had presented a long indictment of the 
principate itself as tyranny. 


91. “ Made these distinctions and discoveries,” 8:e- 
AéoOat wai xarideciv. The verbs have a strong Platonic 
color. Aristides, moreover, has Polybius VI 48-50 in 
mind, who says that the Lacedaemonians had a perfect 
constitution for Laconia itself but a constitution abso- 
lutely worthless for affairs outside Laconia. 

“For you alone are rulers, so to speak, according to 
nature,” i. e. according to what is right and valid. ‘‘ The 
others . . . established an arbitrary rule (dvvacrevaarres : 
on Svvacreia see V. Ehrenberg, Historia 1: 536f., 
1950). “ As rulers they were a spurious crew ” (voor 
ris apyns). Compare Plutarch, Pompey 39, 2 on the an- 
nexation of Syria, because it did not have “ kings with 
genuine capacity” (yvynolovs Baoreis), and see G. 
Downey, TAPA 82: 160, 1951. For the antithesis 
vobeia-piars, Which Euripides (fr. 168 Nauck) rejects, 
see the commentary on the first sentence of section 107. 
This is also the old antithesis xaAcioOai—reduxévar, for 
which see Plutarch, Cleomenes 13, 3 and the passages 
cited by F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. Herrkunft 
und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken 
des 5. Jahrhunderts (Schweizerische Beitrage zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 1) 108 f., 1945. 
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“As... ina ball game,” éorep év odaipa. Spartan 
inscriptions of the second and third centuries after 
Christ show that ball games were played by local teams 
of oparpeis, i.e. teams called by local names so that the 
names “ Macedonians,” “ Persians,” “‘ Medes” would 
sound quite natural. See M. N. Tod, “ Teams of Ball- 
Players at Sparta,” BSA 10: 63-77, 1903-1904; A. M. 
Woodward, BSA 46: 197-199, 1951. For the list of 
world empires see C. Trieber, “ Die Idee der vier Welt- 
reiche,” Hermes 27: 321-342, 1882; J. W. Swain, 
“The Theory of the Four Monarchies: Opposition 
History under the Roman Empire,” Cl. Phil. 35: 1-21, 
1940; H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel, 5-23, N. Y., 
Jewish Theol. Sem. of America, 1948. Whereas Hero- 
dotus discounted the Assyrians and Medes, Ctesias 
counted them as world empires. From the second cen- 
tury B.c. the idea was widely disseminated that there 
would be a fifth world empire to last forever. Compare 
sections 15 and 109. . 

“As long as men have known you, all have known 
you as rulers.” True in Rome’s case, but compare Aris- 
totle, Rhetoric I 5, 5: “ Good birth, then, means for a 
nation or a city .. . that its earliest representatives were 
conspicuous as leaders.” 

“You prescribed for all things fixed rules and fixed 
periods ” (Oecpois kai rd€es adixrovs). The crux of the 
passage lies in the meaning of the word rages. The 
metaphor of the ball game probably still continues, and 
the cosmological motif of Rome the Demiurge surely 
recurs here, so that a wide range of meaning and a still 
wider range of suggestion enter into consideration. 
However, Aristides has just criticized earlier empires 
as arbitrary and is now affirming that Roman rule is not 
arbitrary but characterized (like the heavenly Cosmos) 
by fixed rules and rages. The latest edition of the GEL, 
S.U. Td€s Vill, gives the meanings “ fixed point of time, 
term,” to which we might add “ date, inning, period.” 
That this covers the usage in our case appears as soon 
as we confront the passage with section 26 where Aris- 
tides regrets that Alexander did not live long enough to 
replace the arbitrary rule of the Persians with something 
better : “ By what routine administration with automatic 
progress and fixed periods of time (ypévwv raxrais mepro- 
Sos) did he conduct his affairs?’’ In Plato’s or any 
cosmology the fixed periods of time in which the heav- 
enly bodies rotated were most important evidence of a 
universal order. 


92. “ How far you surpass all in total extent of your 
empire and in firmness of grip and in plan of civil 
administration,” éaov <pév> yap peyeOer tis amdons apxis 
<xal> éyxpateia Kai moditeias émwoia. The word éyxpareia 
cannot be dismissed as a gloss, as Keil dismissed it. 
First it is not suitable as a gloss; second it is supported 
by the triad of extent and éyxpdrea in section 34, and of 
roXiteias éxivoa in section 36. To those reasons for not 
dismissing it, there may be added the consideration that 
omissions of one word are exceedingly common in the 
traditional text and that the insertion of a mere xai 
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restores the connection. The virtue of éyxpdrea here 
means firmness of grip even more than self-control. In 
section 28 Aristides describes the extent. That part of 
the empire’s perfection which Aristides describes in sec- 
tions 29-33 is doubtless the éyxpérea, and it consists in 
the absence of areas where Roman rule is merely nomi- 
nal, in the absence of internal strife, in the willing sub- 
missiveness of officials and subjects to the imperial con- 
trol. The plan of civil administration is also part of the 
empire’s perfection. For the hidden meaning of the 
teference to the government’s éyxparea see the com- 
mentary on section 66. 

“ Ruled, as it were, naked bodies by themselves, mere 
persons composing the ethnic groups or nations,” éorep 
cwopdtwv yupvav avtav tov €vov jpéav. The word owpara 
means not only “ bodies” but “ persons ” as distinct, on 
the one hand, from wealth and, on the other, from cities 
(cf. Demosthenes XVIII 100, “ having got control both 
of their persons and of their cities”). The verb jpgav 
governs, not é@vav as L. A. Stella and Levin interpret 
it, but cwpdrwv, on which é@vév depends as a partitive 
genitive. Right after this passage Reiske, Keil, L. A. 
Stella, and Levin assumed a lacuna, but our text seems 
to be all right, once the contrast between mere person 
and wealth is recognized as the subject. 


93. ‘‘ Sometimes riding on the same day through two 
or three cities as if passing through sections of merely 
one,” €or. 8& dre THs abris Kai bid Sveiv Kai tpidv eedAavvwv 
oorep otevwrav. The orevwrot gould in another context 
be mountain passes, as L. A. Stella understands the 
word, but the close association with poleis forces upon 
us the conviction that the orevwaoi mentioned here were 
the vici, as Canter translated it and as Carteromachus 
saw, though: he translated too literally angiportus; the 
word meant both the ordinary city streets without 
arcades and the sections or precincts they traversed: cf. 
Ph. W. Harsh, “ ‘ Angiportum,’ ‘ Platea® and ‘ Vicus,’”’ 
Cl. Phil. 82: 44-58, 1937. The orevwroi of Antioch are 
mentioned by Libanius (ed. Foerster), XI 90, 170, 198, 
201, and 217. For those of Athens see W. Judeich, 
Topographie von Athen, 180 and 186, 2nd ed., Munich, 
Beck, 1931. 

“ Not only in the element at the head of the empire,” 
ov povov TO Kedadraiw ths dpxyjs. Compare Tertullian, 
Apologetic I 1, “ vobis, Romani imperii antistites, .. . 
in ipso fere vertice civitatis praesidentibus.” 

“Did not as individuals have the equality of civil 
rights and privileges ” (in a city state), ot« iowy éxdorwv 
ovdé dpoiwv fpgav. Schonbauer (ZSS 51: 326, 1931) 
correctly interprets the phrase to mean that the prede- 
cessors of the Romans did not rule over fom kai dporor 
as the Romans do. Others like L. A. Stella and Levin 
understand Aristides to say that the people neither 
equalled nor approximated what they are today. The 
phrase fco. cai duo, however, was an ancient phrase to 
indicate people who enjoyed isonomia or perfect equality 
among themselves. The main point, it seems to me, is 
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that a polis was a union of ico: cai dpo.n, i.e. a group 
who should enjoy toa xai épou. Aristides means that 
those who ruled large areas, i. e. the Assyrians, Medes, 
Persians, and Macedonians, ruled people without the 
good life for which men form poleis. Pompey and the 
Roman emperors, particularly Hadrian, had encouraged 
the formation of urban centers and the transformation 
of native communities into cities of the Greek or Roman 
type. From the Greek and Roman standpoint civilized 
life meant the city state with at least part of what this 
implied in freedom, cultural activities, and social life. 
The Romans had continued to take care of veterans by 
colonization, but a good deal of the Roman work of 
urbanization had nothing to do with veterans and was 
an attempt to raise the standard of living among the 
natives. 


94-95. The ydpis xai xdcpos of the civilized world of 
the present are extolled with a play on various meanings 
of these words. Xdpis can be full growth and health as 
well as grace, xéapos can be jewelry as well as order and 
discipline. The freedom from hybris is represented spe- 
cifically by a freedom from the garrisons and satraps of 
the Persian and Macedonian periods, because also the 
Macedonian rulers were mere satraps, who garrisoned 
rather than governed (section 27). 


96. “ Taking good care of the Hellenes as of your 
foster parents.” Aristides thereby illustrates the eicéBea 
or pietas of the Romans. Now in section 15 Aelius 
Aristides has used the adjective daddos to describe all 
world empires before that of the Romans. There is 
probably a contrast between gavAdrys (vice of the soul) 
and eioéBea (one virtue of the soul) as in the Alcibiades 
of Aeschines,** which Aristides has already cited in sec- 
tion 10. For the contrast in the Alcibiades see the dis- 
cussion by Edmund G. Berry, “ The Oxyrhynchus 
Fragments of Aeschines of Sphettus,” TAPA 81: 1-8, 
1950. Aeschines uses the word eicéBea to cover filial 
piety: it was precisely the absence of filial piety that 
illustrated the early qgavAdrys, the lack of etoéBe in 
Themistocles. See also E. Kienzle, Der Lobpreis von 
Stadten und Landern in der dlteren griechischen Dich- 
tung, 77, Diss. Basel, 1936. 


“You release (dduévres) free and autonomous.” The 
phrase “ free and autonomous,” in my opinion, expresses 
an idea both negatively and positively in a manner very 
common in Greek. It implies that control by a foreign 
or local master is absent and that the old customs are 
present. It implies the absence of hybris and the pres- 
ence of the city’s own laws functioning without hin- 
drance. But the phrase, so common in the propaganda 
of the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.c., has a long 


** It is essential to consider not only the fragments known to 
H. Krauss, Aeschinis Socratici reliquiae, Leipzig, Teubner, 1911, 
but the new fragments in the Oryrhynchus Papyri 13: 88-94, 
No. 1608, 1919. A valuable study with a complete translation , 
of the Alcibiades by A. E. Taylor, Philosophical studies, 1-27, 
London, Macmillan, 1934, does not help with the term gavdérns. 
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history and constitutes the bone of contention in the 
famous dispute among Heuss, Bikermann, Hampl, 
Wiist, Tarn, and others. For our purposes, without 
prejudice and with the single protest that the Greeks 
did not think “ juridically,” it will suffice to refer the 
reader to W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great 2: 192-232, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948. The word adinm, used 
in this sense by Diodorus XIX 75, 1, Appian Mithr. 
113, and Arrian, Anabasis I 17, 4, is discussed by A. 
Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus in thren 
staats- und volkerrechtlichen Beziehungen (Klio, Beiheft 
39) 220-237, 1937. Civitates liberae were Athens, 
Sparta, Rhodes, Delphi, Pergamum, Miletus, Byzantium 
and many others (compare J. A. O. Larsen and T. R. S. 
Broughton in An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 4: 
446-449 and 706-707, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938). 

“ Consideration ” (eS) was part of the ideal atti- 
tude of a Hellenistic king toward subject cities. Long 
before Vergil said parcere subiectis, Polybius had 
phrased it rév réAcwv deideoOau (XVIII, 3, 7, a passage in 
which even the phrase rots ixotatropévors occurs: cf. A. 


Heuss, ibid. 250). 


97. The passage concerning the ancient burden of 
arms reflects the language of Thucydides I 6, as Keil 
noted. 

“This one contention ” represents the Good Eris of 
Hesiod, Works and Days 11-26. For an allusion to the 
Bad Eris see section 69. 


98. ‘“ One can say that the civilized world, which had 
been sick from the beginning as it were, has been brought 
by the right knowledge to a state of health,” émornpoves 
re t£eotw eimeiv olov rerovyxviay €& dps avaxexopiobar Thy 
oixovpévnv. To this rendering one might object that rovéw 
can denote any distress, e. g. in a rough sea or in battle, 
so that it is not necessary to read the health metaphor 
into the words of Aristides. Still both verbs lend them- 
selves well to that interpretation. The verb dvaxexopio@a 
can hardly mean that they have been brought back to 
harbor, because the metaphor would not apply. Else- 
where Aristides does indeed compare Rome with a 
skillful pilot, but in doing so he represented the cities as 
still sailing (section 68). The sense “ brought back ”’ 
will not do, because the cities are in a condition or place 
where they have never been before. The editors of the 
GEL s. v. dvaxopifo have interpreted this passage as a 
health metaphor, and so have previous translators. To 
me it seems the only natural interpretation. If so, the 
knowledge with which Rome has cured the world is 
that of a physician. The metaphor could well be a recol- 
lection of Plato, Laws X 903b-e, where it is argued that 
the god, 6 rod mavros émipeAovpevos is concerned with the 
preservation and goodness of the Whole: was yap iarpos 
kal mas évtexvos Sypiovpyos Tavros pev Evexa mavra épyaleras, 
xt. The image of the physician emphasizes knowledge, 
while the image of the craftsman emphasizes skill (for 
another reflection of this passage see the commentary on 
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section 54), but both possess a combination of émorjun 
and réxvy. Keil wished to connect the adverb émorn- 
povws With eizeiv, “ ut verbis (sc. roveiv et dvaxopilecOat ) 
e medicorum scientia petitis utar.” He is followed by 
Livingstone, L. A. Stella, and Levin. But these words 
are not limited to medical language. On the contrary, 
I think we ought to connect the adverb émornpoves with 
avaxexopio#a. and contrast it with the adverb dvemory- 
povws in Plato, Laws I 636e where it means “ without 
the right knowledge that a city, man, or animal needs.” 
Compare also the way in which Plato, Politicus 300- 
305, uses the expressions dveriotjpov, émcorjpov and per’ 
ETLOTHLNS. 

The dwpeai, of course, came from the emperor, not the 
Roman People. They were in the form both of outright 
gifts and of endowments, many of which appear particu- 
larly in epigraphical sources, to which Broughton, 
Larsen, etc., give references in the pertinent sections of 
the Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 4, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. A Thyatirene decree pub- 
lished in Hesperia 10: 363-368, 1941 (cf. 20: 32, 1951) 
mentions a decision of the Attic Panhellenion “ to en- 
grave [at Athens] on the Acropolis all Swpeai [as each 
was given by the] greatest of all the basileis who have 
ever lived, Imperator Caesar Trajanus [Hadrianus 
Augustus} Olympius Panhellenius Zeus, with the purpose 
for which he gave it.” It is for this reason that the 
Thyatirenes vote to publish at Athens a record of 
Hadrian’s benefactions to them “ [in order that] what 
great [benefactions the ethnos of the Thyatirenes has 
received ([rler[vxyx]e) from the] basileus [may make 
it] clear to all the Hellenes that [privately and] publicly 
the basileus has been a benefactor to the entire Hellenic 
[nation]. The same ideas are behind the Thyatirene 
decree and behind this passage of the Roman Oration, 
but Aelius Aristides does not here take up the topos of 
the basileus euergetes. Here the benefactor is the 
Roman government, which to one reader suggests the 
seneficent World-Soul (evepyéris vy) of Plato, Laws 
X 896e. 

. Major beneficiaries,” rovs pelLovwv TETUXNKOTAS. When 
a largess was distributed at a festival, the recipients were 
divided into major and minor beneficiaries. See for 
example the catalogue published by the writer, ‘“ The 
Eleusinian Endowment,” Hesperia 11, fase. 4, 1952. 





99. “Smoke rising from plains and fire signals for 
friend and foe have disappeared as if a breath had blown 
them away, beyond land and sea,” xazvoi 8 é redSiwv Kai 
ppvxtot ido Kai modr€puor, olov mvetvpatos éxpiticaytos, 
ppovdo., yijs éréxewa Kai Oaddtrys. All three are gone, (1) 
the smoke of campfires which betrays the presence of an 
army in the plain (cf. Xenophon, Cyrop. VI 3, 5), and 
(2-3) the fire signals indicating approach of friend or 
foe. It cannot be translated with Livingstone, The Mis- 
sion of Greece 258: “ The beacon fires of friendship rise 
on her plains, and those of war are gone as though a 
wind had blown them beyond !and and sea.” The ever- 
burning and sacred fires of the festivals of today replace 
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the intermittent and unholy fires of the past (xazvoi and 
dpuxroi). For the thought compare Plutarch, Political 
Precepts 824c: “ Every Greek or barbarian war has de- 
parted from our midst and disappeared.” It was in the 
plains, also, that the crops grew and the smoke of devas- 
tation would rise because the aim of most ancient Greek 
wars was to carry off or destroy each other’s crops (cf. 
A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydi- 
des 1: 10-19, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945). The 
word zveipa (= breeze or breath) has rich associations, 
but the pneuma from Rome reflects first of all a passage 
of Plutarch, Numa 20, 4-5: “ A beginning of a change 
took hold of the cities around about as if some aura or 
salubrious breeze (avedpa) from Rome were bringing it, 


‘and there entered the hearts of all a yearning for orderly 


government (ebvopias) and peace and for raising chil- 
dren in tranquillity and for divine worship. Festivals 
and good cheer, hospitable receptions and warm wel- 
comes as people visited one another without fear, occu- 
pied Italy, because sentiments of nobility and justice 
flowed into all from the wisdom of Numa, as from a 
spring, and the calm surrounding him diffused itself.” 
A. D. Nock reminds me of the phrase, “ Deus flavit et 
dissipati sunt.” 


The reference to the unceasing regularity of religious 
festivals reflects a policy adopted by the imperial gov- 
ernment of the second century, which saw in the ancient 
festivals a means of keeping alive the spiritual values of 
Hellenism. For the support given by Roman emperors 
to Greek festivals see the writer’s book, The Sacred 
Gerusia, passim, but especially No. 27 (Hesperia, Suppl. 
6) 1941, and his article, ‘‘ Three Attic Inscriptions Con- 
cerning the Emperor Commodus,” AJP 71: 170-179, 
1950. In the Vita 13, 4 it is said that Antoninus Pius 
“was justly compared to Numa, whose good fortune 
and piety and religious rites he ever maintained” 
(Magie’s translation). Here the continuous festivals 
imply the realization of the ideal state (cf. Plato, Laws 
VIII 832-835). Rather than specific passages I cite for 
its Platonic background the words of F. Solmsen, Plato’s 
Theology (Cornell Studies in Class. Philol. 28) 169, 
1942 in reference to the Laws. 


The work is more than a legislative system; it is a reinte- 
gration of Greek life, a restoration of its true form, which 
from Plato’s point of view would appear to have been in 
process of disintegration for at least a century. ... In the 
Laws the City becomes once more the property of the gods. 
Each part of the territory will be under their protection... . 
Religious festivals, processions, cult activities will at regu- 
lar intervals enter the individual’s life and make him at 
every turn feel close to the divine powers. Again and again 
appeal is made to religion, worship, cult practice, in short 
to the divine element in every form, to sanction and sanctify 
through its vitalizing presence the regulations which Plato 
wishes to see in force. 


“ A demonstra on justified by the way all men have 
fared” (mdvres yap dgéiws tovtov mempayaow), cf. XIII 
(Dindorf) p. 240: rots Ocois papripecbar ris mapovons 
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evdaipovias as an explanation of the statement zparov pév 
mavyyvpes Kal mpdaoda Tois Oeois joav. 


100. “Earth is mother of all and common father- 
land.” Plutarch (De Alex. M. fortuna I 6, 329a-d) said 
that it was Alexander who had first given a real founda- 
tion to the Stoic doctrine of the brotherhood of man, 
and that on a famous occasion Alexander had ordered 
all to consider the Oikoumené as their fatherland. 

“With or without his property.” Inviolability of the 
person and inviolability of property used to be given in 
honorary decrees of classical and Hellenistic cities as 
separate grants, dopdAea ai dovAia, to a few individuals. 

“From fatherland to fatherland,’ an adaptation of 
Pindar’s phrase “ from home to home” (Ol. VI 99) as 
again “from him to him” in XLV Keil 25, on which 
Campbell Bonner comments (Harvard Theol. Rev. 30: 
131, 1937) “from Sarapis to Sarapis ... a new and 
curiously modern application of the comfortable old 
phrase of Pindar.” I owe this reference to A. D. Nock. 
See, however, H. Almgqvist, Plutarch und das Neue 
Testament 83, § 151, Uppsala, Appelberg, 1946. 

“ Neither Cilician Gates nor narrow sandy approaches 
to Egypt through Arab country,** nor inaccessible 
mountains, nor immense stretches of river, nor inhos- 
pitable tribes of barbarians cause terror, but for security 
it suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather to be a subject 
of yours.” The contrast to the insecurity and turmoil of 
life under the Persian Empire (18-22) is basically a 
contrast between the World in the reign of Necessity 
(cf. section 18, xai dvayxnv evar) and the World in the 
reign of Eros. The three best parallels for this passage 
are: 


Tibullus I 2, 27: 


quisquis amore tenetur, eat tutusque sacerque 
qualibet: insidias non timuisse decet. 


Propertius III 16, 11-18: 


nec tamen est quisquam, sacros qui laedat amantes: 
Scironis media sic licet ire via. 

quisquis amator erit, Scythicis licet ambulet oris: 
nemo adeo ut noceat barbarus esse volet. 

luna ministrat iter, demonstrant astra salebras, 
ipse Amor accensas percutit ante faces, 

saeva canum rabies morsus avertit hiantis: 
huic generi quovis tempore tuta via est. 


The most important parallel of all is from the twenty- 
second ode of the first book of Horace. As the ode was 
explained by G. L. Hendrickson, “ integer Vitae,” Class. 
Jour. 5: 250-258, 1910, the poet can wander anywhere 
because he is a faithful lover free from unfaithfulness 
(scelerisque purus). 

He will always be safe: 

sive per Syrtis iter aestuosas 
sive facturus per inhospitalem 


Caucasum vel quae loca fabulosus 
lambit Hydaspes. 


a Herodotus III 5. 
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In other words, Aristides here speaks of the power 
of Rome in the very terms with which other poets ** 
were accustomed to describe the power of Eros. It is the 
cosmogonic Eros ** which Aristides has in mind. 


The reader may object that Aristides does not speci- 
fically mention Eros. On the other hand, the orator has 
emphasized “ hatred” as the outstanding characteristic 
of the world in the period before the rise of Rome. The 
Persians are in section 22 said to have “ passed their 
lives in giving and receiving hatred.” Another specific 
reference to hatred in the Persian world occurs in sec- 
tion 20, and indeed the entire passage on the Persians is 
an illustration of hatred. Similarly the rotation of Hel- 
lenic cities as preponderant power in a league of cities 
is in section 44 described as a rotation in being the most 
hated city. Another specific reference to hatred in the 
classical Greek world occurs in section 50, and indeed 
the entire passage on the Greek leagues of Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes illustrates the hatred produced by 
the bungling of a preponderant city. In the prelude (3), 
furthermore, Aristides has intimated to his audience 
that Rome the child of Venus Genetrix reminds him of 
Eros the child of Aphrodite, when he substitutes the 
audience (whom he equates with “Rome” or “ this 
city’) for Eros, as he quotes the famous line of Euripi- 
des, ‘‘ Eros teaches a man to be a poet, though he were 
unmusical before.” To deny significance to this quota- 
tion would be to underrate Aristides as an artist. 


The contrast of Necessity and Eros, moreover, is 
actually demonstrable as an idea in the mind of Aris- 
tides, because he pairs them explicitly in another oration 
of just this period in his life, the prose hymn to Zeus 
the Demiurge, XLIII Keil 16.** 


101. “Earth common of all” (Jliad XV_ 189): 
Homer speaks of Earth and Olympus being left common 
of all three (Zeus, Poseidon, Hades, who had divided up 
other areas among them). Aristides, of course, in citing 
the Homeric passage, gives it deliberately a radically 
different meaning, as Plato might have done. The pas- 
sage was familiar to an educated audience not only from 
Homer directly but also from the use which some 
writers, including Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum 
422 f., had made of it in connection with the difficulty of 
Plato, Timaeus 55d. Aristides cites the passage also in 
the prose hymn to Sarapis XLV Keil 23. 

“ Hewn highways through the mountains.” Turtze- 


*4 The writer cannot cite any poet earlier than Horace, but he 
assumes a Greek model whose Eros undergoes a humorous 
transformation at the hands of Horace; from whom Propertius 
and Tibullus probably depend. 

35 On the cosmogonic Eros see G. F. Sch6mann, De Cupidine 
cosmogonico, Opuscula academica 2: 60-92, Berlin, 1857; L. 
Klages, Vom kosmogonischen Eros, 2nd ed., Jena, Diederichs, 
1926; A. B. Cook, Zeus 2 (2): 1019-1054, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1925. 

%6 See also the commentary by Julius Amann, Die Zeusrede 
des Ailius Aristeides (Tiibinger Beitrige zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft 12) 76-82, 1931. 
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vich wished to emend and read ra dpy <éx>xKoWavrtes 
<Hote> immndatov eivac. Both emendations are unneces- 
sary. For the infinitive without éore see Schmid, Afti- 
cismius 2: 56. 

“ Triptolemus.” See pp. 879 f. supra. 

“T see on reflection,” érwod. The prefix is not that of 
intensity but that of time or sequence, as it is occasion- 
ally in the noun éivo.a. 

Reference to the primitive life in the mountains before 
the creation of a terrestrial cosmos occurs in the speech 
which Arrian, Anabasis VII 9, 2 puts into the mouth of 
Alexander. 


102. ‘“‘ There is no need whatsoever now to write a 
book of travels (epiyynow yjs) and to enumerate the 
laws which each country uses.” Compare Aristotle, 
Rhetoric 1 4, 13: “ Evidently, then, books of travel (ai 
THs ys mepiodo.) are useful with a view to legislation, 
since from them one can ascertain the laws of different 
nations” (Jebb’s translation). A survey of the litera- 
ture occurs in J. Schnayder’s De periegetarum grae- 
corum reliqutis (Societas Scientiarum Lodziensis, Sectio 
I, 8) 1950. 

“ You . gave those who so wished opportunity to 
see for themselves ” (airorras yiyveo$a). In Aristotle, 
Meteorologica I 13, 13 mention of books of travel is 
accompanied by a reference to what people cannot see 
for themselves (atrorras yevéoOar). 

“You assigned common laws (vopovs re xowovs) for 
all and you put an end to the previous conditions which 
were amusing to describe but which were intolerable if 
one looked at them from the standpoint of reason.” For 
the absurdity of the variations in systenis of local law 
and a contrasting natural law see Cicero, De re pub. 
III 11. The reference to xowot vouor recalls Aristotle’s 
universal law (Rhetoric I 10-15). Chapters VI and VII 
infra will illustrate in what way Rome introduced a truly 
welcome uniformity. 

“You made it possible to marry anywhere,” ydpous re 
Kowovs zoijcavtes. Rome made it possible to marry any- 
where in the empire without jeopardizing the status and 
inheritance rights of the children. On the narrowness of 
the ancient Greek law of marriage see H. J. Wolff, “ Die 
Grundlagen des. griechischen Eherechts,” Tijdschrift 
voor Rechtsgeschiedenis 20: 1, 1952. To become a citi- 
zen in Athens after the middle of the fifth century B. c. 
one had to prove birth from a citizen mother as well as 
from a citizen father. By the time of Aelius Aristides 
most of the more important families of every Greek polis 
had received Roman citizenship, and at least the Roman 
citizens of one Greek town could intermarry with the 
Roman citizens of another Greek town. One of the 
most striking features of the aristocratic society of the 
Greek world in the second century after Christ is pre- 
cisely its interterritorial character. Athenian families, 
for example, were related to families in other parts of 
the Greek and Roman world; the wife of Herodes Atti- 
cus came from Italy. The interterritorialization began 
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even in the first century as S/G* 796 will attest. Here 
Rome follows in the path of Alexander, especially in 
the treatment of soldiers. The permanent unions which 
the latter formed with any women became legal mar- 
riages after the soldier’s release from service (cf. the 
diplomata of C/L 16 with Nesselhauf’s comments on pp. 
154 f.). 

“You organized all the civilized world, as it were, 
into one family.” The Persians (cf. section 36) organ- 
ized their subjects into a household of slaves, but the 
Romans organize their subjects into a family or house- 
hold of kinsmen. The Roman government of Hadrian 
and the Antonines attached supreme importance to the 
traditional Greco-Roman civilization as a unifying force ; 
they encouraged and even supported traditional festivals 
and traditional education and made Greek culture or its 
Latin adaptation a criterion of eligibility for advancement 
and citizenship. Compare Max Vogelstein, Kaiseridee- 
Romidee und das Verhiltniss von Staat und Kirche seit 
Constantin (Breslauer Historische Untersuchungen 7) 
Part I, Ch. III, especially p. 32, 1930, “ The idea of a 
humanity bound by a uniform civilization within which 
the individual could come to full development is nothing 
else than the idea of the Oikoumené.” 


108. The passage, as L. A. Stella saw, has some 
similarity with Plutarch, De. fortuna Romanorum, II 
317b, but there is nothing in Plutarch to impose the 
meaning which L. A. Stella gives to the last words, “ gli 
altari dei Dei hanno ricevuto ancora gli onori del culto.” 
Levin renders, with deliberate ambiguity, “the gods’ 
altars acquired sanctity.” Rather than to a restoration 
of religious ritual, Aristides refers to the binding quality 
of oaths, particularly in view of the Herodotean phrase 
“give” or “receive” wiorw. Moreover, in the last, 
emphatic and characteristically ambiguous word ziotw, 
Aristides may have intended to present to his readers 
also the idea of fides, a virtue on which the Romans 
traditionally prided themselves (cf. F. Schulz, Principles 
of Roman Law, Ch. XI, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936). He may well have been inspired immediately by 
Polybius VI 56 on the importance of religion and hon- 
esty at Rome and the absence of zioms among the 
Greeks. For the theme of Rome’s creation of order see, 
for example, the decree of the Commonalty of the Hel- 
lenes in Asia, OG/ 458=SEG 4: 490. 

The Titans, like the Gigantes with whom they were 
often confused, represented the brute forces. See M. 
Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage 
und Kunst, Berlin, 1887; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, “ Kronos und die Titanen,” Sitzungsb. d. Berliner 
Akademie, phil.-hist. K1. (Kleine Schriften 2 [7]) 35-53, 
1929; K. von Fritz, “ Pandora, Prometheus and the 
Myth of the Ages,” Rev. of Religion, 227-260, 1947. 

“ Universal order entered as a brilliant light over the 
private and public affairs of man.” Plutarch, De fortuna 
Alexandri 1 330d, says: ““ He wished to make the world 
subject to one principle and to one constitution, to make 
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all men one people . . . . If the dispatching deity had 
not soon recalled the soul of Alexander, one law would 
look upon all men and would rule in accord with one 
code of justice as a common light. But now there re- 
mained of the earth a sunless part, as much as Alex- 
ander never saw.” Light means the rule of law instead 
of arbitrary rule or tyranny in Tacitus, Agricola 44: 
“ei non licuit durare in hanc beatissimi saeculi lucem 
et principem Traianum videre.” Pseudo-Scymnus 233 
calls Rome “a common star for the whole civilized 
world.” *? The brilliant light of the Roman Empire 
eventually became a fopos. It reappears in the Pane- 
gyrici Latini V 18, 3 and especially IV 19, 2: after the 
victory of Constantius over Carausius the people of 
Britain were “ finally free and finally Roman, finally 
restored to life by the veritable light of the empire” 
(vera imperii luce). On the great importance of the 
light image in early Greek poetry see Bruno Snell, Die 
Entdeckung des Geistes, 168, Hamburg, Classon and 
Goverts, 1946. 


104. The references are, as Sieveking (37) insisted, 
to the behavior of Cronos. The phrase “ even at sanctu- 
aries’ alludes to episodes like that of Cylon A.D. 
Nock in a letter). 


105. The basic thought of this passage is that the 
government should win the favor of the gods (deos con- 
ciliandos esse rebus humanis, as St. Augustine XIX 17 
expresses the false wisdom of the terrena civitas : cf. also 
the famous Constitutio Antoniniana of A. p. 212, i.e. P. 
Gies. 40). Rome has done just that (see the commen- 
tary on section 99). 

“His noble creation, the civilized world.” Cf. Dio 
Chrysostom XLVIII 14, “this noble creation, the 
Cosmos.” 

“The sea . . . cleaned.” The “clean” sea was one 
of the aims of international cooperation for peace in the 
fourth century B.c.: cf. 1G IV? 1, 68, line 38. 

In sections 96 (see commentary) and 98 Aristides 
has indicated the eioéBea and émorjpn of the Romans. 
In the Alcibiades of Aeschines, fragment 1 Krauss, Soc- 
rates, identifying virtue with knowledge, says that for- 
tune does not come to good and bad alike, dAAa rois 
kadois KadyaBois eioeBeotépos ye obow dpeivw Ta Tapa Tov 
Oeiv vrapyev. Tacitus, when he was writing the His- 
tories, as E. Paratore (Tacito, 555-570, Milan, Cisalpino, 
1951) brings out, assumed a close connection between 
the morality of Roman behavior and the wrath or benefi- 
cence of the gods. The form in which the delight of the 
gods is expressed has a very close analogy in Aristides’ 
Prose Hymn to Zeus XLIII Keil 25 and is entirely 
suitable to an oration in honor of a deity. ; 

“And when did Aphrodite ever have a better chance 
to plant the seed and enhance the beauty of the off- 
spring.” The traditional text reads, ‘Eppis 8 dydvev od 


»” > 4 ~ 4 
dpoipos ovde mpecBeav. “Adpodirn 8& ordpwv Kai yapitwv 


*? Contrast Vergil, Aencid VI 795, “ iacet extra sidera tellus.” 
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mote paddAov Kaipos trppéev, xtA. Students have sensed a 
corruption. Canter “Adpoditn<s> 88 <x>opav. Jebb 
<é>pav. Reiske® omo<vd>av. Dindorf *Adpodiry. Wila- 
mowitz begins a new sentence with xai Xapitwy (thus 
capitalized). But whereas Wilamowitz is content to 
leave it ’Adpoditn 8& ordpwv (Sc. odK dpowpos), Keil as- 
sumes a lacuna after ordpwv. It is better to retain the 
reading ordpwv because of what Euripides, Hippolytus 
449, says of Aphrodite, 73° éoriv 4 omeipovea, and it is 
better to retain the connection of yapitwv (uncapitalized ) 
with Aphrodite because of Euripides, Bacchae 236, 
dcoas xdpitas ’Adpodirns éxwv, and similar passages. In 
that case Dindorf’s editorial change, which is no emen- 
dation at all, gives us an acceptable sense, and emenda- 
tion is not yet justified or invited by a recognizable 
lacuna. 

“Tt is now that the gracious favors (yapites) of As- 
clepius and the Egyptian gods have been most gener- 
ously bestowed upon mankind.” Apart from the well 
known special devotion of Aristides to Asclepius, there 
is another reason for mentioning this deity just here: 
Asclepius was the great god of Pergamum. The deities 
previously mentioned in significant groupings were the 
cults of the ancient Greek cities, or the gods of Athens 
and Sparta. Now come the gods of Pergamum and 
Alexandria (Asclepius and the Egyptian gods). The 
names of the latter are perhaps insufficiently classical 
for mention in this oration. Asclepius forms a kind of 
bridge between the religion of the Greek cities before 
and after the rise of Alexandria. It is characteristic of 
Aristides that he takes up the word xapires and reuses it 
in a different sense. 

“ As when (Ares was) overlooked at the banquet of 
the Lapiths.”” As references to this story W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der Mythologie, s.v. “ Lapithen,” 1863, does 
not cite Aelius Aristides but does cite Vergil, Aeneid 
VII 304, and Servius to Aeneid VII 304, who relates, 
“ Pirithous, Lapitharum rex, cum uxorem duceret, vici- 
nos populos Centauros, etiam sibi cognatos, et deos 
omnes excepto Marte ad convivium convocavit: unde 
iratum numen inmisit furorem, quo Centauri et Lapithae 
in bella venerunt.” As far as I can see, Vergil and 
Servius are the only other extant authors who mention 
the neglect of Ares. In the Aeneid Juno, complaining 
that other deities have been allowed to avenge them- 
selves, says, ‘“ Mars perdere gentem immanem Lapithum 
valuit.” 

Ares “ dances . and keeps the weapons clean of 
blood ” (aiparos xafapa). Keil’s insertion of the word 
éudvaAiov to limit aiparos is unnecessary, and Vita Pui 13, 
adduced by L. A. Stella in support of Keil, is quite 
irrelevant. Aristides has in mind the yopeia kai dywvia 
of Plato Laws VIII 8310, the military training (830d- 
831b), perhaps even the phrase xa@apov civar yxeipas 
(83la). The dancing image to represent training in an 
art occurs also in the Hymn to Dionysus (XLI Keil 
11), and reflects the early importance of the dance in 
Greek education. See also /liad XVI 617, kai dpynorny 
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mep éovra, “ well trained though you are,” with the ex- 
planation given by Dio of Prusa II 60, rather than that 
of modern commentators. In Plato, Laws II 654a it is 
proposed to take the gods as ovyxopevrai and learn from 
them. The gods teach by music and dance (dais re kai 
épxnoecow), and the Athenian Stranger asks, Odxoiv 6 
pev amaidevtos axopevtos jpiv eorat, tov dé memaidevpevov 
ixav@s Kexopevxdta Oeréov ; 

Helius “looks and shines with most delight upon 
your empire.” This refers by way of contrast to Odys- 
sey XI 15 and Hesiod, Theogony 760. 


106. ‘“ Homer did not fail to realize that your empire 
was to be, but foresaw it and made a prophecy of it in 
his epic.” This is of course, as Canter recognized, a 
reference to /liad XX 307-308: “ Now indeed shall the 
might (Bin, but there was a variant yeven, “ race”) of 
Aeneas reign over the Trojans, and his children’s chil- 
dren who shall come after him.” The Aeneadae who 
claimed descent from Aphrodite ruled in the Troad at 
the time these epic words were composed (cf. F. Jacoby, 
“Homerisches,” Hermes 68: 39-45, 1933). In the 
fifth century Hellanicus of Lesbos launched the version 
that Aeneas had migrated to Italy, and by the third cen- 
tury B.c. the identification of the Romans with the 
Aeneadae was familiar to the Greek world. In the 
second century sB.c. Titus Quinctius Flamininus in 
Greece went to special pains to publicize the Romans 
as the Aeneadae (cf. Plutarch, Titus 12). Thereby the 
Romans, descendants of Aphrodite, cut a much more 
respectable figure, and later, thanks to the Homeric 
“ prophecy,” Roman rule was a little more acceptable to 
Greeks. From the vast literature on the subject two 
studies may be selected for the reader’s convenience: 
J. Perret, Les origines de la légende troyenne de Rome 
(281-31), Thése, Paris, 1942 (though the author’s 
thesis of a late origin for the legend is usually rejected, 
the evidence is here exhaustively cited and scrupulously 
examined), and P. Boyancé, “ Les origines de la lé- 
gende troyenne de Rome,” Revue des études anciennes 
45: 275-290, 1943. 

“Hesiod . . . would not, in listing the Generations 
of Men, have begun with the Golden Race.” Hesiod, 
Works and Days 109-201, would have foreseen the 
Golden Age announced by Hadrian in 121 a.p. and 
symbolized by the recently finished temple of Venus 
and Rome on the Velia (cf. the introduction to Chapter 
Il). For Hadrian’s announcement of the saeculum 
aureum see Paul L. Strack, Untersuchungen sur ré- 
mischen Reichspragung des sweiten Jahrhunderts 2: 
105-108 and 174-184, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1933. 

“And having once made this beginning, he would 
not,” etc. The transition is mutilated in the manuscripts, 
ov’ dv 8 SD, jwixa UT. Reiske emended <i> jvixa, Keil 
ovd’ <ei> 8y. The negative ot’ of SD seems indispens- 
able, but the following dy is certainly a corruption. In 
order to explain the origin of the two versions I assume 
an original text ov8’ jwixa corrupted into dv 8) vica. I 
think that the two necessary corrections were actually 
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made but were so misunderstood as to become two 
versions. 

“ For its ruin to occur” (yevéoOac) : infinitive, not of 
indirect discourse as if future (so others), but of pur- 
pose as after a verb of choosing. The quotation which 
follows is from the Works and Days 181. 

“ To Justice and Respect . . . a return amongst men.” 
For the renovatio of the world see the introduction to 
Chapter II. Under the influence of Plato, Protagoras 
320c-322d (cf. section 89 and commentary) Aristides 
substitutes Diké and Aidés for the Aidés and Nemesis 
of Works and Days 200, who forsake mankind. This is 
no great change because the Nemesis of Hesiod was not 
Retribution or Righteous Indignation but, like the Nem- 
esis at Rhamnus, the personification of Fairness or 
Right Division, who gave each man his due (véyew 
éxdotw Thy agiav). 

“ He would have pitied those born before your time.” 
Hesiod, Works and Days 174-175 pitied those born in 
his own, the Iron Age, not those born in earlier ages. 


107. “ Your ways and institutions, which were really 
introduced by you, are ever held in honor and have 
become ever more firmly established,” ’Aci pév obv ra ye 
8 rap’ ipiv tima, cicaybévta ws dAnOas wap’ ipav, Kai Eis 
del padAdAov BeBarovxpéva (commas as in early editions). 
The translations, “Le magistrature instaurate da voi 
sono durevoli” (L. A. Stella) and “ Your magistracies 
are eternal” (Levin), seem wide of the mark, not only 
in the handling of the initial adverb (cf. Isocrates, Pane- 
gyric 85; Xenophon, Cyrop. II 2, 1) and of the aorist 
participle but in the limitation.of the phrase ra wap’ vpiv 
which in my opinion indicates not only magistracies but 
all the outward manifestation of Rome’s spirit such as 
administrative techniques, the law of procedure, etc. 
The phrase ra ye 5) zap’ tpiv should be interpreted as 
signifying both “your institutions” and “ your plu- 
mage,” because these opening words allude to the fable 
about the birds at the beauty contest. The jackdaw, 
with whom Aristides compared the Athenians in the 
contrasting passage in section 57, was stripped of his 
alien feathers and disgraced. In the commentary to sec- 
tion 57 we pointed out that this “ Aesopic”’ fable has 
come down in Aesopica 101 Perry, Babrius 72, Aphtho- 
nius 31 Sbordone, and Epistle 34 of Theophylactus. 
Babrius 72, which dates probably from the first century 
after Christ, has the gnomic ending 6 zai, veavrov Koopov 
oixeiov kéoper, and at some later time, possibly even in 
the second or third century after Christ, it received the 
addition of a prose epimythium which has come down, 
as Crusius notes, in two versions, “Or: oi vo0ov Kai éreio- 
axtov (OF émirAacrov) avtois mepiévres Kdopov adXAoTpiv 
re KdAAa cepvevopevor, «tA. Aphthonius 31, which dates 
from around a.p. 390, has the epimythium xoopos (or 
vopos) éretoaxtos aicxtvn Tots €xovow. Sbordone prefers 
the reading véyos, but Halm, who included the fable as 
No. 200 in his edition of Aesop, and B. E. Perry (in a 
letter) prefer the reading xéopos, as of course I do. 
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Epistle 34 of Theophylactus, who wrote in the reign of 
Heraclius (A.D. 610-641), concerns not an ordinary 
beauty contest but, like Aesopica 101 Perry, a contest to 
determine which bird has such natural dignity as to be 
deemed worthy of the hegemony of the birds: the jack- 
daw rv oixeiav dedus dpopdiav thy ris dicews Symovpyiav 
évdBevoev (compare Aristides’ criticism of Rome’s prede- 
cessors in section 91 as vdOor rijs dpyis), dAAoTpin Kdopw 
THv éavTod KadAwmriLwv ampéreav’ AX’ HAcyée THv dpopdiav 
 yAavé Kai tov émimAacrov Kdcpov édeixvve. So the 
owl takes her feather away and the other birds take 
theirs. Then Theophylactus draws the moral, séph- 
rosyné. It is the soul which is lasting, not the external 
goods which Man acquires. You can’t take them with 
you: {avres pév mpos GALyov émumddotw cepvevopeda Kocpw 
(compare the above cited epimythium to Babrius 72), 
TeOvnxores 5€ adypypcOa arep ov éotw jpérepa. So far we 
have kept close to three versions of our fable, the main 
evidence, but the phrase xéopos émeicaxros, of which 
Koopos érimdaoros is a mere variant, appears elsewhere 
too. One finds it in the epimythium of Aphthonius 10, 
while the words éeioaxros xéopos appear in the Aesopic 
Corpus, both as a promythium and as an epimythium, 
to fable 451 Perry from the Byzantine Nicephoras Ba- 
silica. These are not accidental coincidences; rather 
they indicate that the antithesis xéopos éweicaxros and 
Kdapos oikeios was traditional in the rhetorical collections 
of Aesopica. In a masterly article (“ The Origin of the 
Epimythium,” TAPA 71: 391-419, 1940) B. E. Perry 
shows that the epimythium developed out of the pro- 
mythium which editors of the Hellenistic and Early 
Roman Periods placed at the top of a fable for the con- 
venience of those consulting the collection merely for 
illustrative material. I suggest that the phrase xéopos 
éreicaxtos coustituted the promythium for the fable con- 
cerning the jackdaw in the beauty contest. Even the 
late epimythium of 101 Perry could have been an inter- 
pretation of such a promythium. Accordingly, the 
Aesopic fable which Aristides mentioned in section 57 
illustrates the shamefulness of alien plumage (xécpos 
éreigaxtos). Now Aristides draws the contrast in 
Rome’s case. Rome, no jackdaw like the Athenian Em- 
pire, is never stripped of her plumage, which is a cosmos 
of a different sort, an order truly introduced by herself 
(the word cioayGévra being a play ** on the phrase xéapos 
éreigaxtos ), and her plumage is no disgrace but an honor 
ever more indisputably her.own. Of course in section 58 
Rome was hailed as first inventor of the art of gov- 
ernment. 

The present “great governor” (dpywv péyas) con- 
trasts with the “ Great King.” Compare Plato, Phaedrus 
246¢ 6 péyas iyyepov év odpave Zevs. 

“ His own ancestors.” The manuscripts read rods xpd 
avtod rov matépa (SDT) or rots zap’ abrod rov marépa (U). 


“ce 


** For comparison, of elcax@évres are the old city’s own youth 
who have just been entered upon the citizen roll, whereas ol 
érevoaxOévres are new citizens from outside the families of the 
old city. 
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Dindorf and Keil edit airoé, and Keil deletes rov warépa 
as a gloss. Aldus Manutius had emended kai rov rarépa. 
While Aristides like most Greeks may have had the 
highest opinion of Hadrian, Aristides could not have 
helped knowing what hatred Hadrian had aroused 
among Roman senators, and therefore the phrase “ even 
his father ” would have been provocative. So I cannot 
accept the emendation in the Aldine edition. Further- 
more, I agree with Keil that the reading rois rap’ airoi 
was a consequential change which the two following 
words suggested, but I cannot accept rov warépa as a 
gloss in the usual sense. In fact I do not see any ordi- 
nary glosses in this oration. Two other solutions have 
occurred to me. The first, which I rejected on réflection, 
was that the words rov warépa were a substitution by 
someone who felt the phrase rots azpo a’rod rather 
strong; cases of this are found elsewhere in the manu- 
scripts of Aristides (cf. F. Lenz, Hermes 66: 64 f., 1931), 
but not in the Roman Oration. The second solution 
assumes a common type of error, transposition of the 
letters mpo. It is based on the Vita Antonini Pu 3, 2: 
“proconsulatum Asiae sic egit ut solus avum vinceret.” 
Aelius Aristides, who had in mind the reputation which 
Antoninus and his grandfather had achieved as gover- 
nors of Asia, said imepaipe: rods avtod mpordropas. If so, 
the passage in the Vita is not derived from Aristides, but 
both authors go back ultimately to a single source, which 
I take to be an impressive testimonial to the retiring 
governor Antoninus in a decree by the Commonalty of 
Asia. Another echo of the same decree would be the 
testimonial at Delphi to Claudius Leonticus, S/G* 877A. 

“Justice and law are in truth whatever he decrees,” 
Sixavootvynv Kal vopipov eivar TodTo ws GAnOads 6 TL Kpiverev 
otros. With this the assertion of Seleucus I should be 
compared in Appian, Syrian Wars, 61: dei dixacov civar 
To mpos Baoréws dpiLopevov. It is customary to say that 
Seleucus I was trying to create a universal law over and 
above the national customs of the various ethné, but 
Appian may have transferred to Seleucus I what was 
said about the Roman-emperor. See also W. Schubart, 
“ Das Gesetz und der Kaiser in griechischen Urkunden,” 
Klio 30: 54-69, 1937. The ideas are already present in 
Plato, Politicus 294-302, but Plato may not have been 
the immediate source. The basileus as vopos émpvxos ap- 
pears in Archytas, On Law and Justice (cf. Armand 
Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne {| Bibli- 
othéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de ! Uni- 
versité de Liége 29| 85, 1922, and Louis Delatte, 
Traités, 245-249, 1942). See also A. Steinwenter, 
“ Nopos éuuxos: Zur Geschichte einer politischen The- 
orie,” Anzeiger der Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 250-268, 
1946. W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 1: Chap. IV, Prague, 
Calve, 1936, in showing how important the reforms in- 
troduced into Roman Law under Antoninus Pius were, 
cites this sentence to infer that the legislation of the 
period marked a moral advance of which the world was 
aware. That is to put faith in what at le-st later was a 
topos (cf. Menander II apud Spengel, Rh. Gr. 3: 375 f. 
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= Bursian, 103), but it was probably not yet a topos, for 
Pliny did not say it about Trajan. The period of the 
great classical jurists, with whose work the emperors 
would be credited, ran from Hadrian to Severus Alex- 
ander. Artistically Aelius Aristides here brings out 
again the motif of the ideal basileus, to which Dio of 
Prusa, The First Discourse, and W. Schubart, ‘ Das 
hellenistische Konigsideal nach Inschriften und Papyri,” 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 12: 1-26, 1936, afford the 
best introduction, though the main studies are by E. 
Goodenough, “ The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic 
Kingship,” Yale Class. Stud. 1: 55-102, 1928, and L. 
Delatte, Traités, 1942. 


“This too <one can see> clearly before everything 
else, that,” etc. The authoritative manuscripts read ri 
8€ kai TrodTo 7pd Tév dAAwy éin Gadds, Ot, ktA. The absence 
of the particle ay plus the difficulty of the sense suggests 
that the optative form «iy is a corruption. Dindorf 
would have supplied the particle, but Keil thought the 
corruption was more than the loss of two letters and he 
tentatively suggested rewriting the clause <és>m 8 
Ka<K> TovTO<Y> mpd Tév drAAwy <évvodei<v> gadis. Sie- 
veking not only supplies the particle but emends (with 
Reiske?) rovr<w> and makes another emendation 
(aap<é>s) and a transposition of words. This is surely 
too much. The emendation zi 8 od of Baroc. 136, which 
Dindorf and Sieveking mistook for a genuine reading 
with tradition behind it,*® is palaeographicaliy unac- 
ceptable and does not cure the rest of the corruption. 
The emendation <é>1 8, proposed by Jebb and ap- 
proved by Reiske*, conforms with the usage of Aris- 
tides (compare section 54 and 65; also XIII Dindorf 
225), and has the advantage of presupposing (like Keil’s 
<éo>7.) only the most common of all errors. The pas- 
sage, however, is best emended by starting with a suit- 
able parallel containing the word cadds, the phrase ééeor: 
sapds ideiv Grr, which occurs in XLVI Dindorf 161. A 
secondary corruption, eta for nu, could easily follow the 
loss of the first two letters of the word i8eiy. Finally 
there is nothing objectionable in the form of the pronoun 
tovro, which serves as an antecedent of a ér: clause in 
sections 3, 16, 31, 40, 73, and 86. 

“The partners whom he has to help him rule, men 
like sons of his own, similar unto him, are more than 
had any of his predecessors,” rods ris dpxis Kowwvors 
<oi>ous oixeious Exe. maidas dpoiovs éavtd wAciovs i) TOV mpd 
avrod tis. The fifth word appears in the authoritative 
manuscripts as ots. The reading és of Baroc. 136 has of 
course no authority, and must be considered merely as 
an anonymous emendation. Keil emended boldly ovs 
oikEeod< Tat) maid<eia> Opoiovs, Which Sieveking rightly re- 
jected. I should prefer to assume the loss of two letters 
before ovs and interpret the words <oZ)ovus oixetovs raiSas 
as equivalent to rovovrovs oloi ciow oixeion aides (for a 
parallel see Plato, Soph. 237c, oiw ye éuoi). It is not 





niin. - ? ~~ 
This manuscript does not represent an independent tradition 


(cf. F. Lenz, Aristidesstudien, Hermes 66: 49-70, 1931). 
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possible to assume tlie absurd meaning that Antoninus 
Pius has more sons than Vespasian or any other em- 
peror. Aristides means rather that Antoninus Pius sur- 
passes other emperors in the number of his socti laborum, 
the noun xowwvor’s being the direct object of the verb. 
The actual wording remains problematical, but the sen- 
tence is best elucidated by reference to Epistle VII 332a, 
where Plato advises Dionysius the Younger, to surround 
himself with as many loyal friends as possible so as not 
to be like his father who had no xowwvos ris dpy_s Whom 
he could trust. Plato and Dio have urged Dionysius the 
Younger to acquire other friends of a nobly sympathetic 
character from among his relatives and contemporaries, 
dirovs GAAovs alT@ THv oikelwv Gpya Kai HAtKWWTOV Kal dvppo- 
vous mpos aperyv ktycacba. The dpoiovs éavto of Aristides 
is perhaps a substitution for Plato’s cvppwvovs rpos aperny, 
and if so, one of the most delicate compliments in the 
whole oration. L. A. Stella, who accepts Keil’s drastic 
emendation, presumes that oi tis dpyjs Kowwvoi were the 
amici who constituted the emperor’s consilium. Levin 
speaks of “ associates ” in the government. I understand 
a reference, not to the consilium alone, but to superior 
collaborators throughout the entire imperial service with 
its senatorial. and, still more important, equestrian 
officials. Into the senatorial career, essentially the crea- 
tion of Augustus, the best introduction is still that of 
O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen V erwaltungsbeamten bis 
auf Diokletian, 2nd ed., Berlin, Weidmann, 1905. For 
the equestrian career of the time of Aelius Aristides see 
H. G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut- 
Empire Romain, Paris, Maisonneuve, 1950, and A. Pas- 
serini, Le Coorti Pretorie, Part III (Studi Pubblicati 
dal R. Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica 1) 1939. 
The equestrian career was essentially the creation of 
Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, as Pflaum has shown. 
From a study of epigraphical and literary sources 
Pflaum concludes that Hadrian had a service of only 107 
equestrian functionaries. The number may be a little 
too low, but without cavilling at this, we cite Pflaum’s 
informed opinion as expressed by him on pp. 66f.: 


Il est absolument étonnant que 107 fonctionnaires équestres 
aient pu suffire a une tache qui englobait outre la gestion 
financiére impériale, le cabinet du prince, toutes les flottes, 
l’administration de l’Egypte et d’une partie non négligeable 
des provinces régies par le statut équestre. Cette économie 
magnifique de forces résulte principalement du régne de la 
“paix romaine” sur un territoire unifié, qui de nos jours 
souffre d’étre divisé en une poussiére d’états grands et petits. 


Pflaum would raise the figures to 109 under Antoninus 
Pius, 127 under Marcus Aurelius, 136 under Com- 
modus, and 174 under Septimius Severus. But also 
the number of those appointed to the imperial cabinet 
(consilium) had increased under Antoninus Pius, so 
that L. A. Stella’s interpretation may be preferable. Yet 
I fail to find any reference to praise of the consilium 
among the topoi listed in Menander II (third century 
after Christ) for an oration in honor of an emperor, but 
praise of the governors as just men themselves and 
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worthy representatives of the emperor’s justice is indeed 
listed (Spengel, Rh. gr. 3: 375 = Bursian, 103). Fur- 
thermore, in Dio Cassius LII 8 Agrippa makes a speech 
(fictitious of course) to dissuade Octavian from estab- 
lishing a monarchical form of government. Among 
other objections, he says: 


If you were able all alone to handle well and seasonably both 
the civil and the military administration and had no need of 
a collaborator (ovvepyot) in any of these matters, it would 
be a different question. But as it is, there is every necessity 
to have many helping you in the struggle (cvraywnords 
moddovs) as rulers (apxovras) of so great a civilized world, 
and presumably’they ought all to be both courageous and 
wise. 


Incidentally the emperor Tiberius, who must have 
had the same Platonic (or pseudo-Platonic) passage in 
mind, used to call the praetorian prefect Sejanus his 
laborum” (Tacitus, Ann. IV 2, 4; cf. the 
phrase adiutor imperii in IV 7, 2). Suetonius, Tiberius 
25, 2 quotes the emperor as saying, “ universae sufficere 
solus nemo (potest), nisi cum altero vel etiam cum 
pluribus.” Tacitus, Ann. I 11, 3, makes him say 
“ plures facilius munia rei publicae sociatis laboribus 
exsecuturos.” 

The word “sons” implies the maximum similarity, 
and in a mystical sense the yvrjos vids is the man who 
is worthy (cf. Louis Delatte, Traités, 205-206). 


108. seyond any man’s power, namely to compose 
the oration which would equal,” etc., ravros peiLov mapt- 
cocoa ... Tov Adyov, refers back to section 2. 

“Like those poets who compose dithyrambs and 
paeans . . . add a prayer and so close.”” For Aristides 
the dithyrambs and paeans are the great choral odes. 
The Roman Oration assumes the character of a hymn 
sung, not by Aristides alone, but by the entire chorus of 
the civilized world (cf. section 29). The second paean 
of Pindar and the dithyramb of Bacchylides 17 provide 
good examples of a prayer at the end. 


* socius 


109. ‘“ Float upon the sea,” itp Oadarryns m<A€wordv. 
The verb has come down as wécouv which Aldus Ma- 
nutius (followed by Keil) emended to zéswow, and 
Henricus Stephanus emended to véouv. Rather the verb 
as transmitted reflects a secondary change after the loss 
of two letters, i. e.'an attempt to make sense out of zéwov. 


Carteromachus translated “ super mare ferantur.” For 
the background see the oath in Herodotus I 165. 
V. PLUTARCH’S DENUNCIATION OF THE 


PROTOI IN THE POLITICAL 
PRECEPTS 19 


‘ 


“ However,” says Plutarch, “ while making and pre- 


senting the fatherland obedient to the (Roman) rulers, 
(the local statesman) ought not to lower its dignity 
besides, nor, when the leg has been bound, to submit 
also the neck to the halter, as some, who refer even 
insignificant matters as well as more important questions 
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to the (Roman) governors, bring the reproach of ser- 
vility upon it, nay rather destroy completely the city 
government by demoralizing, discouraging, and render- 
ing it powerless everywhere. For just as those who 
have grown accustomed neither to eat nor to bathe with- 
out permission of a physician do not enjoy even as 
much health as nature does give them, similarly those 
who add a decision of the governor to every decree, 
council minute, grant of privilege, and administrative 
act, force the governors to be their masters more than 
(the governors) wish. The cause of this is chiefly the 
encroachment and ambition of the leading citizens 
(wpéro.). For either, by the injuries they inflict, they 
force the less influential to take refuge from the city, or 
in disputes with each other they deem it undignified to 
get the worst of it among their fellow citizens, and they 
bring in the higher powers. As a result Council, As- 
sembly, courts, and every magistracy lose their power. 
By soothing the potentes (8vvaroi) with concessions and 
the others with equality (the local statesman) ought to 
keep them both within the city’s constitution and solve 
their difficulties by applying some secret medicine of 
statesmanship.” 

Furthermore, Plutarch projects into the past his re- 
sentment against the prdtoi of his own day when in the 
Life of Titus 11 he writes that the freedom of Greece, 


* Plutarch, Political Precepts, (ed. Bernadakis, Moralia, V), 
19: alria 5 rovrov uddiora mreovetia Kal piroverkia Tov mpwrwr- 
h yap év ols BXdmrrover robs éXdrrovas éxBidfovra pevyew Thy 
wédkw wept dv diapépovrar mpds adAndovus ovK dkiodyTes év Tots 
mworlras éxewv EXarrov émayovra Tovs xpeirrovas. Other interpre- 
tations of this passage are:—(1) Xylander’s translation apud 
Wyttenbach, Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia 4: 225, Leipzig, 
1830: “nam aut in his quae cum damno inferiorum agunt, 
operam dant ut civium iudicium subterfugiant, aut de quibus 
inter se altercantur, dum non ferunt se inter cives posteriores 
ferre, ea ut consequantur, potentiores introducunt.” (2) H. N. 
Fowler in volume X (1927) of the Loeb edition of the Moralia, 
242: “for either, in cases in which they are injuring their 
inferiors, they force them into exile from the State, or, in 
matters concerning which they differ among themselves, since 
they are unwilling to occupy an inferior position among their 
fellow-citizens, they call in those who are mightier.” (3) E. 
Schénbauer, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 13: 190, 1939 para- 
phrased: “ Sie wichen der Biirgergemeinschaft aus und liessen 
nicht die Differenzen untereinander innerhalb der Biirgershaft 
austragen.” This, of course, misrepresents Plutarch’s own 
words. For something better see Plutarch, Von der Ruhe des 
Gemiites und andere philosophische Schriften iibertragen und 
eingeleitet von Bruno Snell, 186, Zurich, Artemis-Verlag, 1948: 
“ sie notigen durch Unterdriickungen die Geringen, ihre Zuflucht 
zum Statthalter zu nehmen und, da sie in den wechselseitigen 
Streitigkeiten nicht nachgeben wollen, bei den hdheren Unter- 
stiitzung zu suchen.” Times have changed but Plutarch’s thought 
runs in an ancient groove (cf. Thucydides V 4, 3: of 6¢ dvvarol 
alcOéuevo. Svpaxoclovs re émdyovrar Kal éxBdddovor Tov SHmuov). 
That- the pleonexia of the prétoi was a common complaint 
appears also from Tacitus, Ann. XIII 48: “primi cuiusque 
avaritiam.” Plutarch’s disgust with the prdétoi comes to the 
surface also in his description of the opposition incurred by 
the reform movement in Sparta of the third century B.c.: 
“they incurred the enmity of the dynatoi who did not wish to 
cast off their usual pleonexia” (Agis and Cleomenes 2, 10). 
For the expression rovs xpelrrovas see Dio of Prusa XXXII 59. 
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which the Romans restored, seemed to the Hellenes of 
196 B.c. to have been first destroyed “ by the wicked- 
ness and rivalry of her leading men.” 

Accordingly, the Greek cities were dominated by 
small groups of privileged families, and the other citi- 
zens were often forced by the encroachment of the 
magnates to appeal to the governor (or a legate of his) 
for protection against the local tyrants or exploiters. 
The magnates were often families who had risen to 
power because of Roman backing. Rome never set up 
tyrannies, but occasionally some one magnate acquired 
such local power because of his wealth and connections 
and behaved in.a manner so unsatisfactory or domineer- 
ing, that his fellow-citizens denounced him quite natur- 
ally in the traditional terms as a tyrant. For instance, 
Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, II 559, p. 67 Kayser, 
relates that when the two Quintilii were holding office 
in Achaia (probably as corrector and comes), the Athe- 
nians begged them to notify the emperor that Herodes 
Atticus was oppressing them as a tyrant. Somewhat 
later, during the trial at Sirmium, the three-year-old 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius is said to have clasped the 
emperor’s knees and pleaded with him to save the Athe- 
nians (Philostratus II 560, p. 68 Kayser). Of course 
the opposition to Herodes Atticus got as far as they did 
partly because the Claudii of Melite and other leading 
families of Athens united against him.? 

The most powerful Athenian of the Flavian period, 
Tib. Claudius Hipparchus, suffered confiscation of his 
estate émi tupavviais aitiais Gs “AOnvaion peév odk éripyov, 6 
8€ abroxpdtwp ov jyvonoev as Philostratus says (II 547, 
p. 56 Kayser). The Athenians were the persons affected, 
and therefore these words can only mean that Hip- 
parchus was accused of having established a tyranny at 
Athens. Philostratus, who was prejudiced in favor of 
Herodes Atticus and the latter’s ancestors, relates that 
the Athenians did not press charges, but this may not 
be true or may be only part of the truth. For example, 
out of fear, they may not have done so officially. To 
judge from Plutarch’s above cited comments on the 
encroachment of the magnates, it is not at all unlikely 
that Domitian had considerable grounds for intervention. 

Not only the history of Roman Athens but the history 
of Roman Sparta illustrates what Plutarch has to say 
about the encroachment and ambition of the zpéro. and 
about the way they make all take their quarrels to the 
Roman rulers. There were several prominent families 
but the family of C. Julius Eurycles, who commanded 
the Spartan contingent which served on the side of 
Octavian at Actium, outstripped all others in the revolu- 
tion which followed the victory. The position subse- 
quently occupied by Eurycles at Sparta was one of 


? P. Graindor, Un milliardaire antique: Hérode Atticus et sa 
famille (Cairo, Université Egyptienne, Recueil de travaux 
publiés par la Faculté des Lettres 5) 111-136, 1930. On the 
Claudii of Melite see J. H. Oliver, The Athenian expounders of 
the sacred and ancestral law 76-81, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1950. 
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dominance ; in the eyes of the other Spartan aristocrats 
it was a tyranny. But there is no proof that Augustus, 
who of course helped him to a position of great influence, 
intended his follower to “plunder” the Peloponnese. 
On the contrary, Augustus was displeased. The exact 
nature of the position of Eurycles has been much de- 
bated, most recently by Mrs. Atkinson,* who, however, 
mistranslates one of the fundamental pieces of evidence, 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. 1, 26, 4: dis yotv émi Kaicapos xatn- 
yopnfeis emi TO oTdoews éurrAjoa tHv ’Ayaiav Kai repidvew Tas 
modes. She translates the reference to accusation in the 
imperial court with the words “filling Achaia with 
revolution and destroying the allegiance of the cities ” 
(p. 175), and then in a footnote comments infelicitously, 
“There is no authority other than the Roman govern- 
ment which could be deprived of the cities, hence the 
oraors in question must be revolt from Rome rather than 
civil strife in the separate cities concerned.” But what 
Josephus says is that Eurycles was accused of having 
filled Achaia with dissensions and of stripping 6r plun- 
dering the cities. This encroachment of the magnates 
and the stasis or dissension which they cause have been 
already emphasized in the quotation from Plutarch, and 
abundantly illustrated by Philostratus in the life of 
Herodes Atticus, especially in the anecdote of how 
Herodes frustrated his father’s will so that instead of 
owing every Athenian a mina, he ended up with the 
surprised Athenians in debt to him. 


There is no reason to believe that Augustus wanted a 
tyranny in Sparta or would tolerate it in the long run. 
Strabo’s phrase (VIII 5, 1 [363]), 6 xa@ sas tov Aaxe- 
Saipoviwy iyepov, to me, at least, indicates a position of 
some military or political authority, however transient.‘ 


*K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 169-204, Manchester 
Univ. Press, 1949. 

* Dio of Prusa XXXII 14-19 contrasts philosophers who lec- 
ture with 7#yeuoves who act, and he means men in positions of 
authority ‘ (potestas, not auctoritas) in a polis or ethnos. In 
XLVI 14 Dio has to distinguish the Roman authorities as the 
peifous Wyeuoves: “ Nothing that goes on in the cities escapes the 
notice of the hégemones—I mean the greater hégemones.” On 
the word hégemon for a Roman governor or vice governor or 
lieutenant governor see G. Barbieri, L’albo senatorio da Settimio 
Severo a Carino (Studi Pubblicati dall’Istituto Italiano per la 
Storia Antica 6) 562-585, 1952, and H. G. Pflaum, Les procura- 
teurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire Romain, 110-117, Paris, 
Maisonneuve, 1950. It has not escaped me that ever since the 
publication of the Res Gestae divi Augusti it was customary to 
translate the Latin word princeps, when it meant the emperor, 
with the Greek word hégemon; but this was not a literal trans- 
lation, it was more a translation per comparationem with the 
title of the permanent military commander in what was supposed 
to be a league of Free Cities such as the League of Corinth. 
The translation hégemé6n aimed at intelligibility to Greeks, while 
the original Latin princeps aimed rather at sparing Roman 
susceptibilities, which the Greeks did not feel. See, however, E. 
Kornemann, Klio 31: 85-90, 1938. Of course the hégem6én of a 
Greek league of Free Cities was not supposed to be a “ master,” 
though he always was in fact, since the hégemdn had over- 
whelming prestige because of his military power. On the word 
hégem6én in the sense of “officer” see M. Holleaux, Etudes 
d’épigraphie et d'histoire grecques 3: 1-14, Paris, 1942. 
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The definite article, moreover, suggests that Eurycles 
became a supreme official of some sort or a military 
commander. The campaign of Actium seems too far 
back, and a position as permanent hégemén of a free 
league, that of Sparta and the Free Laconians,° on the 
model of the ancient League of Corinth, also seems 
unlikely but not impossible. Another phrase, rpds tiv 
émristaciav avrav (Strabo VIII 5, 5 [ 366] cited below in 
full), may mean that Eurycles became epistatés, an office 
reminiscent of the royal governor in Hellenistic towns,°® 
though it does not have to have this meaning. However, 
there was some extraordinary office outside the ancestral 
constitution of the Lacedaemonians, an office with asso- 
ciations of foreign domination and not of private busi- 
ness, that is, not a procuratorship. The domination of 
Athens by Demetrius of Phalerum comes to mind. For 
other Lacedaemonian aristocrats an extraordinary office, 
incompatible with a free oligarchy, would constitute a 
very serious threat, and of course they did what they 
could to have it dissolved. Pseudo-Plutarch preserves 
the following anecdote: * 


One of the accusers of Eurycles was unsparing and tire- 
some with his frank utterances, and went so far as to say, 
“If these things, Caesar, do not seem to you to be of high 
importance, order him to repeat for me the seventh . . . of 
‘ ;” and Augustus, much incensed, ordered the man 
away to prison, but, on learning that he was the sole sur- 
vivor of Brasidas’s descendants, he sent for him, and, after 
reproving him moderately, ordered that he be released.® 


Until, then, evidence to the contrary arises, it is best 
to assume that Eurycles stood out in Strabo’s memory 
as the man who had occupied an extraordinary office. 
Strabo himself (VIII 5, 5 [366]) indicates that Eu- 
rycles got the office by exploiting his friendship with 
Augustus but that it did not last long. 


After abolition of the Macedonian kings they had some 
few clashes with the generals who were sent out by the 
Romans. At that time the Lacedaemonians were under 
tyrants and the state was in a bad way. But when they 
accepted the Romans, they were treated with extraordinary 
honor and remained free, contributing nothing but the ser- 
vices imposed by friendship. Recently Eurycles threw them 
into turmoil. He seemed on one occasion to have exploited 
the friendship of Caesar beyond measure in order to domi- 

° For a connection between Sparta and the Free Laconians see 
IG V (A) 1208. 

°For epistatai see M. Holleaux, Etudes d’épigraphie et d’his- 
toire grecques 3: 217-219 and 253-254, Paris, de Loccard, 1942; 
L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Etudes orientales publiées par 
l'Institut Francais d’Archéologie de Stamboul 5) 227-234, Paris, 
de Boccard, 1937; H. Bengtson, Die Strategie in der hellenis- 
tischen Zeit 2 (Miinchener Beitrage sur Papyrusforschung und 
antiken Rechtsgeschichte 32) 240-251, 300-307, and especially 
325-328 plus 400, 1944. 

* Plutarch, Reg. et imp. apophthegmata 307 F No. 14 (edd. 
Nachstadt Sieveking Titchener, Moralia II p. 109). 

® Babbit’s translation in the Loeb Classics (Plutarch’s Moralia 
III), except that I have removed the, in my opinion, nonsensical 
reference to the seventh book of Thucydides. The anecdote is 
supposed to illustrate the remarkable forbearance of Augustus 
in the face of a grave insult. 
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nate them. But the office did not last long. Caesar withdrew 
far enough so that the influence of Eurycles might be re- 
duced to proportion; and his son Tiberius was quite averse 
to any friendship of this kind.® 


An inscription at Gythion, the sacred law AE 1929 
No. 100, shows that a festival of Eurycleia in honor of 
the deceased philanthropist Eurycles and of his son 
Laco was being founded in a.p. 15. These extraordi- 
nary honors for the family of Eurycles postdate the 
action taken, according to Strabo, by Augustus when 
grave accusations were made against Eurycles. Korne- 
mann ?° believed that the new evidence of AE 1929 No. 
100 proved Strabo mistaken in attributing any_ action 
to Augustus. Kornemann and Accame ™ thought that a 
tyranny still existed in a. p. 15 and was only put aside 
by Tiberius later. According to my interpretation 
Strabo does not say that Augustus actually removed 
Eurycles or destroyed him by renouncing publicly his 
friendship. Rather Augustus still left him primus but 
primus inter pares. Augustus merely checked tyrannical 
tendencies, which had appeared, or abolished an office 
which was not subject to any control by Spartans. He 
did not make it impossible for Eurycles to preserve or 
recover his popularity by generosity of an approved 
pattern, that is, by exhibiting a noble ambition within 
the traditional frame. 


There can be no question that Eurycles himself was 
the man tried because the above cited passage of Pseudo- 
Plutarch shows that a trial did take place before Augus- 
tus and that the accusation was brought by certain per- 
sons who included at least one Spartan aristocrat and 
—_—_— 

® Strabo VIII,5, 5 [366]: Newori 5 Evpuxdjs abrois érdpate 
ddtas dwoxpnoacba rH Kaicapos gidia wépa rod perpiov mpds Thy 
émiotagiay a’ta&y, éraicaro 5 7 apxn Taxéws, éxelvou wey Tapaxwpn- 
gavros els TO xpewv, rod 8 viod rhvy gidiay dreorpaypévov Thy 
roavrnvy macav. The passage became fully intelligible perhaps 
only after the publication of epigraphical evidence by S. B. 
Kougeas, ‘EAAnuixd 1: 7-44 and 152-157, 1928, particularly the 
sacred law of 15 a. vp. (= AE 1929 No. 100), by which a festival 
of Eurycleia in honor of the deceased philanthropist Eurycles 
and his son Laco was established at Gythion. See, for example, 
H. Seyrig, Revue archéologique 29: 97, 1929. On the other 
hand, K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 171, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949, says, “ Strabo must mean that Eurykles ‘ gave into 
necessity’ (€keivov uév mapaxwpnoarros els Td xpewv), that is to 
say, realised that he must not try the patience of Augustus too 
far, while his own son Lakon was ‘altogether averse to that 
kind of friendship,’ namely friendship with an emperor.” I 
cannot believe either that Laco, procurator of Claudius (Corinth 
VIII, 2, 67), was in the least bit averse to friendship with an 
emperor, or that the preposition e/s will bear the interpretation 
K. M. T. Chrimes (Mrs. Atkinson) puts upon it. She was not 
really confident because in footnote 2 of p. 171 she hedges: 
“ éxelvov uev mapaxwpnoarvros could also be taken literally, mean- 
ing that Eurykles went into exile from Sparta.” In that case 
what can she do with els rd xpewv? 

*°E. Kornemann, Neue Dokumente sum lakonischen Kaiser- 
kult (Abhandlungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir vaterlan- 
dische Cultur 1) 15, 1929. 

1S. Accame, J] dominio romano in Grecia dalla Guerra 
Acaica ad Augusto (Studi Pubblicati dal R. Istituto Italiano per 
la Storia Antica 4) 125f., 1946. 
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were perhaps all of them Spartan aristocrats. Also 
Flavius Josephus, Bell. Iud. I 26, 4 has a tradition of 
the trial of Eurycles. The statement that Eurycles was 
banished is found in Josephus,’* but it may be nothing 
more than an inference from what Strabo says about the 
reaction of Augustus to the accusations against Eurycles, 
or, as I personally believe, it may be confusion between 
the result of the trial of Eurycles for tyranny and the 
result of the trial of another member of the family later, 
not necessarily for tyranny.** Not Strabo (so Korne- 
mann and Accame) but Josephus is in error. 

Eurycles, accordingly, threatened to dominate the 
Lacedaemonians.** When fears were allayed, he con- 
tinued to play a leading role in the country. The new 
evidence from AE 1929 No. 100 permits us to see that 
Marcus Aurelius, who held a trial and checked certain 
tendencies of Herodes Atticus but preserved his friend- 
ship and effected, obviously, a reconciliation between 
Herodes Atticus and the Athenians, was following the 
precedent established by Augustus for handling the 
“encroachment ” of an old friend.’® 

The problem which the prétoi posed may be defined as 
the problem how to protect the Greek city from ex- 
ploitation by certain local families who had support from 
Rome or had inherited wealth and influence from per- 
sons supported by Rome. In other words this is the 
old dilemma that the local friends of the dominant city 
are useful to the dominant city and must be supported, 
but when they are supported, they become in their en- 
croachment dangerous oppressors of their fellow 
countrymen. 

It is worth while noting that just as the Athenians 
gave proxenia and a privileged position to their friends 
in the Greek cities,*° so Rome in the last century of the 
Republic gave amicitia and a privileged position to her 
friends in the Greek cities. The Roman institution of 
amicitia was an equivalent of the Greek proxenia.™* 


Under the Third Triumvirate Rome’s friends, as is 
well known, were receiving citizenship and other privi- 

** Antiq. Iud. XVI 10, 1 and Bell. Ind. I 26, 4. 

*® Tacitus, Ann. VI 18 about Tiberius: “ etiam in Pompeiam 
Macrinam exilium statuitur, cuius maritum Argolicum, socerum 
{Laconem (the son of Eurycles) e primoribus Achaeorum Caesar 
adflixerat.” 

** Eponymates of various types were given in return for 
financial contributions, and therefore the coins with dating by the 
name of Eurycles are not proof that Eurycles reigned at Sparta 
as a prince or dynast. After all, his head never appears on the 
coins, and neither Strabo, nor Josephus, nor Pausanias ever give 
him a princely title. 

* K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 180, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949, has already noted a similarity between the trials of 
Eurycles and Herodes Atticus. For another “ Hellenic” policy 
in which Marcus Aurelius strikingly follows the precedent of 
Augustus see J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia (Hesperia, 
Suppl. 6) 116-120, 1941. 

© R. Meiggs, A note on Athenian imperialism, Cl. Rev. 13: 
9-12, 1949, 

7 For amicitia see L. Gallet, Essai sur le Sénatus-Consulte 
“de Asclepiade sociisque,” Nouvelle revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger, 4° sér., 16: 242-293 and 388-425, 1937. 
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leges, i. e. civitas had replaced amicitia as an instrument 
for consolidating support in the Greek cities.‘* Funda- 
mentally it was the same policy, and in the writer’s 
opinion it would have led rapidly to abuses, except that 
the imperial government intervened. The other privi- 
leges were now no longer given with the same rashness, 
and the emperor formulated policies to protect the cities 
against injury from these influential friends of Rome. 
It is true that Roman citizenship in viritane grants con- 
tinued to be extended to Greeks with greater and greater 
frequency after intervals of conservatism,’® but the 
Roman government became more aware of the need 
and desirability of protecting the cities. The new policy 
goes back to Augustus himself, for it was he apparently 
who disciplined C. Julius Eurycles of Sparta, and who 
as early as 7 or 6 B. c. issued an edict in the province of 
Crete and Cyrene that the local Greeks who had Roman 
citizenship were none the less to be subject to liturgies 
in the polis, except those few who had obtained the old 
privilege of immunity from himself or from Julius 
Caesar,”° a privilege probably no longer being given. 

As for the famous option received by Roman favorites 
like the amicus Asclepiades or the civis Seleucus of 
Rhosos, it was an option not really of law but of 
tribunal.** It was designed to protect these friends at a 
time when they might still need protection, and it un- 
doubtedly gave them a great advantage, though in our 
opinion they had the option only as defendants. By the 
time of Plutarch, however, the Roman citizens no longer 


*®* P. Roussel, Un Syrien au service de Rome et d’Octave, 
Syria 15: 33-74, 1934. This inscription concerning Seleucus of 
Rhosos can be well studied in the commentated edition of F. 
De Visscher, Le statut juridique des nouveaux citoyens romains 
et l’inscription de Rhosos, L’antiquité classique 13: 11-35, 1944, 
and 14: 25-59, 1945. Available also in Jnscr. gr. et lat. de la 
Syrie III 718. A good translation by N. Lewis and M. Reinhold, 
Roman civilization 1: 152, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1951. 

*° Once and for all, the reader is referred to the excellent 
study by A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman citizenship, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1939. 

*° Ad. Wilhelm, Osterr. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist Kl., Anseiger 
80: 8, 1943: rovtrovs Aecroupyeivy obdévy EXagcoy eu wéper TH TOY 
‘EXAjvwrv <7T@ éavtdyv> owpati KedXedw. The inscription is SEG 
IX 8, best consulted in the commentated edition by F. De 
Visscher, Les édits d’ Auguste découverts a Cyréne, Louvain, 
Bibliothéque de 1l’Université, 1940. 

*t So, correctly in our opinion, F. De Visscher, L’antiquité 
classique 14: 43, 1945, despite the continued opposition of E. 
Schoénbauer, Die Doppelbiirgerschaft im rémischen Reiche und 
ihre Wirkung auf die Rechtsentwicklung, Osterr. Ak. Wiss., 
Phil.-hist. Kl., Anzeiger 86: 343-369, 1949. The Greek text of 
the SC de Asclepiade is conveniently accessible apud Riccobono, 
Fontes*, I, No. 35. The Latin text, however, has benefited from 
the discovery of new fragments by C. Pietrangeli, Frammenti 
del “ Senatus Consultum de Asclepiade” ricuperati sul Campi- 
doglio, Bulletino della Commissione Archeologica 69: 109-112, 
1941, and by criticism from F, De Visscher, L’antiquité clas- 
sique 13: 26-27, 1944, so that it now reads: “ [eorum potestas et 
optio sit, seive domi le]gibus sueis vel(int) iudicio certare seive 
apud magistratus [nostros vel Italicis iudicibus seive in civitate 
libera aliqua earum, quae perpe]tuo in [amicitia p(opuli) 
R(omani) 
rebus fiat] 


manse]ru[nt, mbei velint utei ibi iudicium de eis 
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seem to have enjoyed much of an advantage in this 
respect, because the Roman’ governors were opening 
their courts to practically any Greek polités, who felt 
that the polis, because of the influence of local magnates 
or for some other reason, would not give him a fair trial. 
In most Greek towns there were comparatively few with 
Roman citizenship, and it is impossible to limit the 
group who, according to Plutarch, took refuge from the 
protoi with the Roman government to a mere handful 
of Roman citizens. Plutarch says nothing about Roman 
citizens, and in our opinion citizenship has nothing to 
do with it. The Hellenes expected the Roman govern- 
ment to protect them from their own magnates, and the 
Roman government usually gave that protection, though 
the Greeks found the senatorial proconsuls of the time of 
Augustus unsatisfactory.” 

Nor is there any evidence in Philostratus to indicate 
that in the time of Polemon (under Hadrian and An- 
toninus Pius) the Smyrnians who were taking their 
litigation outside the city, i. e. to the Roman courts, were 
people with Roman citizenship. Since the great majority 
in this period were without Roman citizenship, it is im- 
possible to believe that Polemon meant only the Roman 
citizens among them. The passage occurs in Philostra- 
tus, Lives of the Sophists 1: 532, 43 Kayser : (Polemon) 


persuaded the Smyrnians not to let the actions which they 
had against one another go anywhere outside the city but 
to settle them at home. I mean real actions, because those 
against adulterers, temple-robbers, and murderers, from the 
neglect of which pollutions arise, he bade them not only 
take out but even throw out of Smyrna, for these cases 
required a judge with the ius gladii.** 


Furthermore, the imperial (?) letter published in JG 
V (1) 21, which was erected at Sparta and concerns 
appeals, makes no reference to Roman citizens, and in 
its, to be sure, fragmentary condition gives the impres- 
sion that the appeals are those of peregrini as well as of 
cives. The phrase ovre ryv éx trav érxAnoewv Bonfeav rods 
ddicovpévovs oiopar div adepyoGa can hardly refer pri- 
marily or only to Roman citizens, for it seems to imply 
“justice de grace.” Nor in the reference to appeals in 
the Hadrianic Oil Law at Athens (v. infra) is anything 
said about the Roman citizenship of the eventual appel- 
lants. Of course,-there was a minimum below which the 
Roman court could not be bothered and there were other 
sensible restrictions, but there is no evidence that, when 
the conditions were met, the Roman courts of the second 
century after Christ remained closed to the peregrini. 
The governor was not under legal obligation to open his 
court, but he was doubtless under instructions to oblige 
the provincial peregrini, at least the honestiores. 

*° Tacitus, Ann. I 76: Achaiam ac Macedoniam oncra depre- 
cantis levari in praesens proconsulari imperio tradique Caesari 
placuit. 

*8 The ius gladii of the type described by Dio Cassius LIII 14, 
5 (@avaroiv ros dpxouévovs), not the type described by Dio 
Cassius LIII, 13, 6-7 (to put Roman soldiers to deat without 
appeal ). 
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These negative arguments would not have detained us 
except for unwarranted generalizations from the privi- 
leged position of Seleucus of Rhosos at the end of the 
Civil Wars. Much more significant is the positive evi- 
dence, not only from the story about Polemon’s influence 
at Smyrna, buf above all from what Aelius Aristides 
says in the Roman Oration, 65 and 66. Using the same 
word which Plutarch ** used for “ magnates,’’ Aristides 
says that the poor as well as the rich were pleased with 
the Roman rule, the poor becattse of permission <to take 
refuge with Rome) from their local potentes (aéow 
adea Tois tAnOeow éx tTév wap’ adtois duvaréy <ws twas Kata- 
gevyew>). This may well have been so if we limit the 
word Avy to the citizens of Greek cities. It may well 
have been so at the time, but the remedy largely de- 
pended on the spirit of the Roman senatorial officials. 
As the Greek magnates themselves entered the senate, 
intermarried with other senatorial families, and gained 
the protection of the senatorial esprit de corps, the 
middle class and the poor of the Greek cities could rely 
far less on senatorial officials no matter what their 
provenience. 

The first magnate of Old Greece to enter the Roman 
senate was Tib. Claudius Atticus of Marathon, adlected 
inter praetorios in the reign of Nerva or shortly after- 
wards, but in Plutarch’s day the big difference between 
the hégemones who were the local magnates and the 
greater hégemones ** colloquially known as the xpeir- 
roves *® (higher powers) who were the senatorial officials 
of the province, was still clearly marked and created 
confidence. The difference was so apparent that Plu- 
tarch, Political Precepts 813e, could refer to the higher 
powers as the “ boots,” meaning thereby the red boots 
by which Roman senators at this time were conspicu- 
ously differentiated from all other men.’ 





*4 The date of Plutarch’s Political Precepts, composed after 
the death of Domitian, can hardly be determined accurately. K. 
Mittelhaus, De Plutarchi praeceptis gerendae rei publicae, Diss. 
Berlin, 1911, dated it between a. p. 115 and 120. Maria Arullani, 
Ricerche all’ opuscolo Plutarcheo et mpeoBevrépw modcrevréor, 
6f., Rome, Poliglotta, 1928, and Sceur Thérése Renoirte, Les 
“Conseils Politiques” de Plutarque (Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie, 3° série, fasc. 
40) 1951, date it early in the reign of Trajan. It is assigned to 
the last years of Trajan by Hermann Bengtson, Das politische 
Leben der Griechen in der rémischen Kaiserzeit, Die Welt als 
Geschichte 10: 93-95, 1950. 

25 Dio of Prusa XLVI 14. 

°° Plutarch, Political Precepts 815a, cited above in note 1. 

°7 Cf. L. Heuzy, Dictionnaire des Antiquités I 816, s.v. 
“calcei.” Bruno Snell, op. cit., 184, correctly translates “ Pa- 
trizierschuhe.” It has not escaped the writer that the “ boots ” 
to which Plutarch calls the attention of his young Sardian friend 
are usually interpreted as “the boots of Roman soldiers,” so 
translated by H. N. Fowler in the Loeb Classical Library and 
even by A. Momigliano in JRS 41: 149, 1951. The honestiores 
of Achaia and Asia, where there were no legions, did not live 
in a military atmosphere, and it was not the boots anyway which 
primarily distinguished Roman soldiers from other people. The 
threat of military action is too crude for the Age of Trajan. 
Plutarch surely means Roman senators, and the reference itself 
constitutes a weak indication of date, being more suitable early 
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An interesting document from a.p. 104, the time of 
Plutarch, is the letter of a senatorial magistrate, Afra- 
nius Flavianus, to the archons, Council and Demos of 
the Ephesians on the occasion of a reconciliation be- 
tween the city and its local magnate, the Roman knight 
Vibius Salutaris, who had probably not oppressed the 
Ephesians but had offended by insisting on his im- 
munity.** The reader will meet the letter in Chapter 
VII, Case I. Flavianus begins with a vague reference 
to previous tension. It is a great pity that the adjective 
which Flavianus applies to Salutaris in line 374 has been 
lost, ““ very . . . because of his influence.” The Roman 
magistrates have pleased both parties, and the incident 
might serve as an isolated but good illustration of the 
claim made by Aelius Aristides that Roman rule satisfies 
both rich and poor. 


VI. COMMON LAWS FOR ALL 


PART I: CITY CODES AND ROMAN 


EMPERORS 


In section 102 Aristides congratulates Rome heartily 
on having established common laws for all, and, in 
Chapter II we pointed out that the word “ common” 
(xowds) suggested to Greek ears some kind of a league. 
Rome fulfills the ideal form of international cooperation 
by supplying the hegemony and creating a strong alli- 
ance of cities without destroying their freedom. This 
had always been a Greek ideal, and the Vergilian (or, 
better, Augustan) interpretation of Rome’s imperial 
mission is basically a late recognition of an age-old 
opportunity. The Senatus Consultum of 4 B.c. at 
Cyrene, SEG IX 8, gives the (urban?) subjects the 
programmatic title, “ allies.” 

Of course the phrase véyo xowoi would have suggested 
to every man with a good rhetorical education Aris- 
totle’s “ universal law ” as opposed to “ special (= mu- 
nicipal) law” (Rhetoric I 10-15, 1368b-1375a), but 


in the reign of Trajan than in the reign of Hadrian, by which 
time wearers of “ patrician boots” were often local magnates. 
*® Vibius Salutaris seems to have come from a family of local 
Italians, but magnates both of Italian and of local aristocratic 
origin were now a singie group (cf. J. H. Oliver, The Athenian 
expounders, 97, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950). Plu- 
tarch, Political Precepts 822a-c, speaks of the resentment felt 
against rich men who refused to spend money on the city. 
Plutarch insists that they should spend money but should not 
spend it on popular amusements like gladiatorial shows. The 
way in which Vibius Salutaris was at last spending his money 
would have delighted Plutarch, who writes that the gifts “ should 
be given on some occasion which offers a good and excellent 
pretext, one which is connected with the worship of a god and 
leads the people to piety; for at the same time there springs up 
in the minds of the masses a strong disposition to believe that 
the deity is great and majestic, when they see the men whom 
they themselves honour and regard as great so liberally and 
zealousy vying with each other in honouring the divinity ” 
(Fowler’s translation). 
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the concept of these “ common laws ” and that of “ uni- 
versal law” would have seemed very close. 


The common laws which Rome assigned to all 
(Greeks) may be divided into three big groups: 


1. The ius civile civium Romanorum. A large mi- 
nority, in whose hands most of the real property was 
concentrated, enjoyed Roman citizenship in the time of 
Aristides in each Greek city. Laws of marriage, inheri- 
tance, and disposal of their property were the same for 
Roman citizens whether of Athens or of Sparta or of 
Smyrna. 


2. International law. Athens had created an inter- 
national law which she imposed on the members of her 
empire at least partly for their own convenience. When 
the Athenian Empire collapsed, similar services were 
required and many improved substitutes were sought for 
the excessively tyrannical power of Athens. In some 
places a Hellenistic king was able to provide services, in 
other places a league like the Achaean League, some- 
times treaties of international cooperation between inde- 
pendent cities. The Pylaeo-Delphic Amphictyony es- 
pecially developed its jurisdiction in international law.’ 
Rome gradually took the place of all these substitutes. 
In the time of Aristides the day was past when the 
people of a Greek city would take a case to another 
Greek city in hope of an impartial trial. Rome provided 
approximately all the old services. Roman courts were 
long accustomed to handling cases which had arisen out 
of Greek law, but they handled them of course according 
to Roman rules of procedure. 


3. Local Greek law. The passage from Plutarch, 
Political Precepts 19, cited at the beginning of Chapter 
V, shows that Rome exercised a certain supervision 
over the legislation of Greek cities. This supervision 
aimed at curbing revolution and bad laws which might 
injure the city itself or its neighbors, but the hand of 
Rome rested lightly on the cities. What Plutarch par- 
ticularly emphasizes is the eagerness of the Greeks to 
clear everything with the Roman government. It was 
the Greeks who particularly wanted to close the gap 
between the laws of Rome and their own. One reason 
is obvious: if a case arising from the new law ever 
reached a Roman court, they wanted the sanction of a 
Roman governor behind the innovation. Secondly like 
Aelius Aristides they may have admired Roman go¢ia. 
Thus Greek cities could not institute certain changes, 
and they themselves made new laws with an eye on 
Roman custom, but also they actually appealed to Rome 
to redraft their old code or to give them a code. 

The writer leaves the ius civile civium Romanorum 
respectfully to the jurists. In the next chapter he will 
trace by way of illustration one example of Roman crea- 
tion of international law out of local Greek material in 
the manner of the Amphictyonic Council. In this chap- 


?R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Administration of justice in the 
Delphic Amphictyony, C/. Phil. 38: 1-12, 1943. 
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ter he will treat direct creation of local Greek law for 
local conditions by Roman emperors. 

Most Greeks were anxious to avoid conflict with the 
Roman Administrative law as we are reminded by an 
Amphictyonic decree as early as 130/29 B.c., IG II? 
1132, in which the Amphictyonic Council grants asylia 
and asphaleia to the Athenian branch of the Dionysiac 
Artists but concludes cautiously, evar 8 raira rots év 
"AOnvats Texvitas, éav pon Te “Pwpaiors vx[ev]avriov F[c]. 

More and more cases concerning Greeks were handled 
in Roman courts, until the problems of concurrency of 
law and the dangers of imprecise formulation became 
familiar to everyone. Although in most cases the Roman 
magistrate was able and eager to take local customs into 
account, obtuse and uncooperative officials and border- 
line cases must still have been numerous enough to dis- 
pose the Greek cities to forestall unpleasant surprises by 
more careful wording of their own laws or by other 
alterations. In view of the brilliant development of 
Roman law the inadequate technique of the local law 
may have become glaring, but the cities did not always 
have personally disinterested and willing, universally 
trusted and professionally trained jurists who could 
modernize the code. 


It was the emperor Hadrian who came to the rescue 
of the Greek cities. Before his accession Hadrian had 


‘received Athenian citizenship and had entered hand- 


somely into the civic life of Athens, where he served as 
archon in A.p. 112/3. Hadrian was an enthusiastic 
admirer of things Greek, and he could be trusted to 
maintain the traditional law of Athens. When their 
fellow-citizen became emperor, the Athenians knew that 
an opportunity awaited them. 


And so in an age when every educated man was to 
some extent a student of Plato, the Athenians asked 
their fellow citizen to assume the character of the law- 
giver of the Laws and to revitalize the life of Athens 
by a revision and restoration of her ancient code. Like 





** Rafael Taubenschlag, “ Die rémischen Behérden und das 
Volksrecht vor und nach der C. A.,” ZSS 69: 102-127, 1952, has 
examined, as far as the evidence will permit, the extent to 
which Roman officials in Egypt took local peregrine law into 
consideration or repudiated it. For the period before a. p. 211 
he concludes (117).as follows. “ Roman officials applied neither 
local peregrine law exclusively in rulings concerning the family 
nor Roman Law exclusively in rulings concerning property or 
procedure. Exceptions occurred among the former in favor of 
Roman Law, similarly among the latter in favor of peregrine 
law. Thus peregrine law is recognized in questions of the status 
civitatis, in manumissions, in the renunciation of the rights of a 
patron, in the decision upon the marriage without written con- 
tract and its legal effects, in the mutual liability of relatives in 
respect to the law of property, in the legal order of inheritance, 
in the validation of refusals to accept an inheritance and of other 
dispositions in respect to the law of inheritance, in the operis 
novi nuntiatio, hypallagma, hypothec, documents of execution 
upon a debt, in the cancellation of sale because of non-payment 
of the price, and in judgments concerning evidence. On the 
other hand, peregrine law is repudiated in the formality whereby 
an inheritance is acquired, in the dA\An\evy'n, and perhaps also 
in respect to bail.” 
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the genuine basileus of the Politicus Hadrian liked to 
hold all the strings in his own hand, and he was sus- 
ceptible to the chance of displaying the royal art in a 
traditional form, in the organization of a city. 

Though the affairs of a city were not the responsibility 
of an emperor, the Athenians asked him to undertake 
it for them. That the request came from the Athenians 
themselves is explicitly stated by the chronographer in 
all three of our versions,’ and I find nothing incredible 
in the initiative they are said to have taken.* Perhaps the 
institution of the curator civitatis or logistés, the “ trouble- 
shooter ” lent by the emperor on request to modernize a 
city’s finances, prepared the way for a request of this 
sort, or perhaps they had already perceived in Hadrian 
the keen interest which he later displayed in the revision 
or drafting of city codes. The emperor’s legal staff may 
have done the routine work, while the emperor formu- 
lated the general principles such as maximum adherence 
to still usable portions of the code of 410-399 B.c. On 
the other hand, the emperor may well have played a 
passive role and merely accommodated local statesmen 
who wanted something like a moderately democratic 
program but had an outlook sufficiently oligarchical to 
be still influenced by the mirage of ancient Sparta. The 
Lacedaemonian constitution had acquired its permanence 
and strength largely from a higher authorization accord- 
ing to Xenophon, Lac. VIII 5, who wrote as follows: 


Lycurgus had many other fine devices to make the citizens 
willing to obey the laws, and one which seems to me to be 
among the finest is this: he did not give the laws to the 
many until with the leading citizens he went to Delphi and 
asked the god whether it would be better and preferable for 
Sparta to obey the laws which he himself had made. When 
the god pronounced that it would be universally better, then 
Lycurgus gave the laws, having made it not only unlawful 
but unholy to disobey laws authorized by the Pythian Apollo. 


These ideas were part of the psychological equipment of 
the local statesmen, except that Apollo could no longer 
serve. For this purpose the emperor may have relied 
upon a consilium of Greeks or Athenians. We know 
nothing of the extent of his own contribution, but he 
would have personally examined the result before is- 
suing the new code in A. p. 121/2. 

The year 121 was that of the renovatio of the world, 
and it looks as if the saeculum aureum were inaugurated 
symbolically at Rome and at Athens. 

As Graindor* points out, one Athenian inscription, 


* Syncell. 659, 9: ‘O adrds ’AOnvalos déwoacw éx tov Apdxovros 
kal Ldédrwvos véuous émiovvérate. 

Vers. Arm., ab Abr. 2137 (=a.p. 121): Adrianus Athe- 
niensibus, qui ipsum precati sunt, leges a Dracone et a Solone 
aliisque (latas) composuit. 

Hieron. ab. Abr. 2138 (=a.p. 122): MHadrianus Athe- 
niensibus leges petentibus ex Draconis et Solonis reliquorumque 
libris iura composuit. 

® This, however, bothered W. Weber, Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus 165, Leipzig, Teubner, 1907: 
“Noch ganzlich unerklart.” 

*P. Graindor, REG 31: 227-237, 1918 and Athénes sous 
Hadrien, 30f., Cairo, Imprimerie Nationale, 1934. 
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badly mutilated and incapable of restoration, seems to 
mention Hadrian’s visit and benefactions and then 7] ois 
tadawis Tis moA€[ws vopors. But much more important, 
another Athenian inscription contains a long extract 
actually labeled as an extract from Hadrian’s legislation. 
Available neither in the source collections of Roman law 
nor in S/G* nor in OGI nor in JGR, this interesting 
text is less familiar than it should be. Though it may be 
found in the Corpus and in the collection of Abbott and 
Johnson, these texts are now out of date. For the 
reader’s convenience the inscription is here re-edited. 


Ke(dddaa) vo(po)be(cias) ‘Adptavod 


« A ” ~ ‘\ , 
Oi rov EAaov yewpyobvtes TO TpiTov 

ld * >! Me c ‘4 

katapepeTwoar, 7) TO Oydoov of Ta 


_ , , A c ‘ ~ , 
TTApPXov Xwpia Ta VUTO TOV dicKov 


wm 


mpabévta KexTynpévor* pova yap € 
keiva TO Sixavov TodTo éxe* Katade 
pétwoay 5€ Gua to apgacba. acvvKo 
| Sis x]aTa pépos, mpdos Adyov ro[d] 
, = > , 
| cvvkopuk | opévov, trois éAewvar[s] 
[8:8dvres trois] mpovootow 77 [s| 10 
[Snpocias xpeials* droypadéabw 
[aay 5€ Adyov rijs| ocvvKomdjs rpo[s] 
4 > , 4 ‘ , , 
[robs éAawvas Kali tov Kypuka dio 
> , , ‘ 4 
| dvtiypada rapad | dovres Kai Td 
7 > , c 
[érepov droAapBa|vovres troypa 15 
, c ‘ > ‘ ” ‘ ” ’ 
péev’ 7 5€ axl[oypad]|y éotw peta dpxov 
Kal TOGOV GUVEKOpLOEV TO TAY, 
kai Ore 8a SovAov Tovde 7) azeAev 
Gépov rovde, éav S€ rwAHon Tov 
pP ’ 19 
. c , = , ” c 
kaprov © dSeordtns Tod xwpiov 7) 6 20 
yewpyos 7) 6 Kaprtovyns. amoypabe 
4 1 \ > ‘ . c > > > 
aw 5€ mpos Tovs adrovs Kai 6 én’ é&a 
YoY] TimpdoKwv, Todov mimpacKe 
‘ , ‘ 7 4 - 4 - € ‘ 
kai tiv Kai rod Opple|i ro [w]Aoiov. 6 d[é] 
aroypadis xwpis t[wAnoal|s én’ é&a 25 
yoy, Kav © Hpedrev 7 Kal revnvoxes | 
TH ToAG, otEepecOw Tod mpal|évros]|. 
6 8€ Wevdeis aroypadas rornad | pevos | 
i) Tas Tept THS GvvKomdys [7 T]a[s zepi] 
a 2& A a © \ , ” 
THs eaywyhs 7) Urép xwpiov, [€ tis 7a] 30 
pa pioxov érpiato py ‘Immdpx| ov yevope | 
vov Gydoov Kateveykov, o| repeobu |, 
[7d 5é juov 6 py|vicas Aap| Bal vero]. 
[------- eEayw | ynv avaroy | parrwv | 
[---------- Jeupe, «« p[——--——-— | 35 
|----------- |twv ax[o]rep[——] 
in -_ aA @ > 
[----------- Jos abrés 7 dv[ rw’ | 
a 4 ‘ > > 
[ay -—----—----- Jérw pev € ax[o] 
- ‘ = 4 ” 
[---------- t| 7s 5& repays ro [7] 
pus KaTexeTw, € pyro dédwxev, 7) Aap 40 
Bavérw* 1O 8€ ryuov Eotw Sypoa.ov. 
, ‘ $ ¢ @ ” 2é/ 
ypaheobw S€ Kai 6 Europos Sti eave 
kal mogov map’ Exdotov: éayv b€ py aro 
ypapdpevos pupal éxrAéwv, orepe 
Ou éav b€ éxrreioas POdon Kai pnvv 45 
64, ypadéobw Kai ri marpidi avtod vrd Tob 
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4 , , 
Sypov Kapot. tas 8€ repi tovTwv Sixas 
ld 4 , > ld « 
péxpt pev wevtnKkovta audopéwv 7) Bov 
. = 7 
An povn Kpeverw, Ta 5€ Vrép TodTO pera 
~ > ~ > a , 
Tov Sypov. éav b€ trav é€x Tod wAotov Tis 
‘ ~ c - 
pnvion, eravaykes 6 otpatnyos TH €ENs 
, > a," ‘ 
hpepa Bovdnv abpoicdte, ci 8 vrep Tovs 
mevTnKkovTa Guopeis ein TO pEeunvu 
4 _ , 
pévov, éxxAnoiav’ Kai dd008w TH éd€Ey 
” x 
Eavri TO Huo. édv 5€ exxad€anrai Ts 7) 55 
éue 7) Tov avOv’mcToV, xEtpoToOVvEiTH ov 
= , io ‘ 
Sixovs 6 Sipos. tva 8€ arapaityta 7 Ta 
~ , 
KaTa Tov KakoupyovvTwv ém[t]eipe[a], Te 
~ > ‘ 8 , id 6, ‘\ ex 
pis is To Snpoovov Katadepéobw To €dat 
7 , > > > , 
ov atts av év TH xwpa 7}. €t S€ rote Evpopt 60 
. ~ 
as éAaiov yevouevns mA€ov ein TO EK TOV 
, ~ > 
Tpitwv 7) 6ySowv KataEepopevoy Tis Eis 
o a > 7 , , ry o4 
oAov t[o]y éviavtov Snpocias xpetas, é&e 
7 ~ ‘ » = 
oTw Tois pndérw Sovow TO EAaov 7) wav 
* , § ld > ‘ , 65 
i) pépos Sevrépay aroypadyy ronoape 
, 
vos Kal Snpocvov Tore OpeEAopevov 
, > ‘ bid a J a a c > 
moaov éotw [oa|ov of éAamvat 7) o|i| apyv 
> ~ oe 
potapia[s] ov BovAovra rap’ avtav AaPeiv, 
© pev dp[e]idovow [——]v[——-]Jay[--—]nen[----] 
¢vAaca[—-----—- Jao[—-——]8a[---] 70 
reta[———-—-— ] droypad[—--——-—y]uwe 
. . 
oxopeva [————]npw is reas [———]oe 
> 
a6 |[———]8&[——-—]| aroypada [—-——]ade[- -| 
pov[—----— |v & dpeiAno[-——]ood[-—] 


Traces of ten more lines. 


EDITIONS 


The first approximately complete copies were made by 
Spon and Wheler on their journey together: George 
Wheler, A Journey into Greece, 388-391, London, 1682, 
and Jacob Spon, Voyage d’Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grece, 
et du Levant fait aux années 1675-1676 2: 274-277, 
Hague, 1721. Corrections by other copyists are indicated 
in the important subsequent editions: A. Boeckh, C/G 
I 355, 1825; W. Dittenberger, JG III 38, 1878; J. 
Kirchner, 7G II? 1100, 1916; B. D. Meritt, “ The Epi- 
graphic Notes of Francis Vernon,” Hesperia, Supple- 
ment 8 (Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theo- 
dore Leslie Shear) 221-225, 1949. 

Meritt’s text brings improvement particularly in lines 
10-15, though line 11 was already restored by Boeckh, 
who suggested also rovs éAawvas for line 13. In line 16 
Kirchner’s ixoypa|¢yjv was just a typographical error. 
There are convincing new restorations by Meritt also in 
lines 25 and 67, and his readings have improved the 
text in some places and have both vindicated and elimi- 
nated some older restorations. The changes in my text 
from Meritt’s consist in changes of punctuation (lines 
19. 20, 21, 68), in the elimination of some restorations 
(lines 34-39), in a different division of letters into 
words (line 66), and in one important change that can 
be described either as an emendation or a new reading 
(line 64). Meritt left line 1 unresolved. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF THE CONTENT 


Spon and Wheler analyzed it and after them Boeckh 
more successfully. It is treated also by F. F. Abbott 
and A. C. Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire, 411-413, No. 90 and p. 447, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1926. The chief discussion, however, is 
that of P. Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien, 74-79, Cairo, 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1934. John Day, An Economic 
History of Athens under Roman Domination, 189-192, 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1942, reaffirms the views 
of Graindor, but whereas Boeckh and Graindor empha- 
sized that the aim was to guarantee enough oil for the 
needs of the Athenian state, Day points out that a 
second aim was to limit the profits of middlemen. B. 
d’Orgeval, L’empereur Hadrien: CGEuvre législative et 
administrative, 231f., Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 
1950, connects the law with Hadrian’s interest in the 
gymnasiarchy of the ephebic organization and says that 
the law was bound to fail because it weighed down the 
state with too many comptrollers who were doubtless 
unable to stop the fraud anyway. 

The orthography is strikingly good. Against édeova:[s] 
in line 9 may be placed éAaéva in line 67 ; the spelling 
is occurs in line 59 but that is the only certain case of 
iotacism. 


Line 1: The letters 6 are not a suitable abbreviation 
of Oeordrov but could belong to the word 6e(00). On the 
other hand, the interpretation Ke(¢dAaa) vo(po)be( vias) 
‘Adpavod brings the heading even closer to a concise 
heading of the usual type such as “Opxos ép7Bov or 
"Arogacis érdpxov (see Chapter VII) and puts the law- 
giver more on a plane with Draco and Solon, whom the 
Athenians had in mind. It is, however, possible that 
for some the Athenians waited until after 
Hadrian’s death to engrave this section, but in the 
absence of evidence it is more natural to suppose that 
the inscription was erected soon after the actual codifica- 
tion. Even the resolution 6e(0+) would not of course 
imply necessarily that Hadrian was dead. 

Lines 3-6: For the estates of Hipparchus and the 
privilege they enjoyed see Graindor, Un milliardaire 
antique: Hérode Atticus et sa famille, 13 f., Cairo, Im- 
primerie Nationale, 1930. The estates had been sold 
outright, because estates belonging to an imperial do- 
main in Attica would not be subject to Athenian 
requisitions. 

Lines 10-16: The producer makes a declaration 
(apographé) in duplicate and receives one copy back 
with an official subscription (/iypographé) acknowledg- 
ing receipt and so verifying the amount which he sub- 
mits in his one-sided declaration. One should compare 
the apographé in Egypt (see E. Bickermann, “ Beitrage 
zur antiken Urkundengeschichte,” Archiv fiir Papyrusf. 


reason 


9: 25-28, 1930; A. M. Harmon, Yale Class. Studies 4: 
135, 1934). For the background of the declaration upon 
oath there is an excellent chapter by Fritz Pringsheim, 
The Greek Law of Sale, 232-244, “ Cooperation of the 
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City and the State,” Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus Nach- 
folger, 1950. 

Line 17: Between the first two letters of récov an 
error has been erased and the space has been left blank. 

Line 27: The producer cannot retain the stock after 
losing the purchase price. For the verb orepéo6w in the 
meaning “ suffer confiscation’ see Xenophon, Cyrop. 
VI 2, 38. 

In line 34 it seems to be a question of the export of 
unregistered products (éayw]yiv dévaroy[pdrrwy]). Mer- 
itt’s restoration [6s 8 dv éx’ éayw|yyv dvardy|[parra 
mpinra is not in accord with the evidence from lines 22- 
23 and 25-26 where the phrase reads én’ éaywyq. The 
passage may have begun [dors 8 adv éayw]ynv dva- 
noy|pdarrwv, but I am not proposing it. 

Lines 56-57: The syndics were not to hear appeals 
before they were sent to the emperor (so Abbott and 
Johnson, 447), but to represent the Athenians in the 
proconsul’s or emperor’s court. 

In line 64 the letters MHAEIIQAOY3IN caused the 
editors Boeckh, Dittenberger and Kirchner to depart 
radically from the readings of the copyists. Meritt, on 
the other hand, kept these letters and divided them 
pydt rododow without explanation of the word pysé which 
had once troubled his predecessors and still troubled 
this reader. In line 67 Meritt convincingly restored the 
word [déc]ov. This is a gratifying improvement, and so 
is the publication of line 69, but I think that something 
more can be done. In Meritt’s text a period separates 
line 68 from line 69, so that the sentence beginning in 
line 60 reads as follows: éé€orw rois pydt twdotow 7d 
Zraov i) wav 4 pépos Sevtépavy droypapyy roinoapévors Kai 
Snpdovov 76 Te dpeAdpevov roaov éotiv [da] ov of EAarHvar 7 
o[i] dépyvporapia[.] od BovAovra wap’ abrav AaBeiv. There 
are two difficulties in that text: yySé (as noted) in line 
64, and the absence of an infinitive depending on ééorw. 

If not actually omitted, the infinitive must have been 
in the lost portion below, and in my opinion there should 
be no period after AaBeiv in line 68. The difficulty in 
line 64 cannot be so easily exorcised. At my request 
Eugene Vanderpool reexamined the stone to see if he 
could read pnSérw Sodow, which a parallel in line 40 sug- 
gests, instead of the unsatisfactory pySt rodotow. In a 
communication dated 9 January 1951 he reports that all 
trace of the crucial letter has now vanished. Therefore, 
we are dependent upon the old copyists, who were not 
good about dotting uncertain letters. I prefer to inter- 
pret the traditional A as an incompletely visible letter 
rather than a stonecutter’s error. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ATHENIAN OIL LAW 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LAWS OF HADRIAN 


§ 1. Oil producers shall deliver one-third or, if owners 
of the Hipparchus estates sold by the fiscus, one-eighth, 
for only the latter estates have this advantage. They 
shall make delivery in installments at the beginning of 
the harvest, in proportion to.the amount being har- 
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vested, and they shall [give it] to the elaionai who look 
out for the [public requirements]. They shall file with 
[the elaionai and] the herald (of the Council and Demos) 
[a declaration as to the amount and character] of the 
harvest and hand over two [copies] and get [one copy 
back] with an endorsement. The declaration shall be 
made under oath and shall contain a statement as to how 
much was harvested altogether and through the slave 
so-and-so or the freedman so-and-so and whether the 
owner of the estate or the producer or the oil-jobber is 
to sell the crop. 


§2. The exporter shall file with the same officials a 
declaration stating how much he is offering for sale and 
to whom and where the ship is anchored. Whoever has 
[sold] for export without having filed a declaration, 
even if he has delivered to the city what he owed her, 
shall suffer confiscation of the stock he has agreed to sell. 


§ 3. Whoever has made false declarations either. con- 
cerning what was harvested or what was being exported 
or the estate, i.e. if anyone has bought from the fiscus 
property other than that of Hipparchus and has de- 
livered only one-eighth, he shall suffer confiscation of 
the stock and the informant shall receive one half. 


§ 4. --- export of undeclared ----—-- the —— him- 
self or whoever —-—-—-— shall -—-—-—--- and he shall 
keep half the purchase money, if he has not yet handed 
it over, or shall receive half the purchase money; the 
other half of the piirchase money shall be confiscated. 


§5. Also the shipper shall declare that he is export- 
ing and how much from each source. And if he is 
caught sailing off without having filed a declaration, he 
shall suffer confiscation of the oil; and if he has already 
sailed and is then informed against, a suit shall be filed 
with his city of origin and with me by the Demos (of 
the Athenians). 


§ 6. The Council alone shall judge the cases concern- 
ing these matters up to the amount of fifty amphorae, 
and above this amount together with the Demos. If the 
informer is one of the crew, the (hoplite) general must 
convoke a meeting of the Council on the morrow, or a 
meeting of the Assembly if the case brought by the 
informer is for more than fifty amphorae. And _ half 
shall be given to the informer if he proves the charge. 

§7. If anyone demands trial either in my court or in 
that of the proconsul, the Demos (of the Athenians) 
shall elect syndics. 

§ 8. In order that the penalties against transgressors 
be strictly imposed, the oil shall be delivered to the 
public treasury at the local market price. If from an 
abundance of oil at any time the amounts of one-third 
and one-eighth being deposited are in excess of the 
public requirements for the whole year, it shall be per- 
mitted as follows to those who have not as yet delivered 
either all or part of their oil. First they shall make out 
a second declaration stating, in respect to a public share 
owed at that time, how much it is that the elaionai and 
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the argyrotamiai do not want to accept from them, 
which, on the one hand, they owe ---. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. The oil law is Athenian law and not Roman law. 
Hadrian gave the laws as an Athenian nomothetés, not 
as the representative of the Roman state. The oil law 
covers a situation peculiar to Attica, and any case arising 
out of illegal sale or export of Attic oil would have to 
be tried, it seems to me, by Athenian law, whether in a 
Roman or in an Athenian court. 

2. The emperor could never separate completely his 
private from his public life and property. In this case 
he may not even have tried. But even if the Athenian 
law code had theoretically no binding force on the pro- 
consul of Achaia, the latter would have been very much 
influenced by the prestige of the imperial nomothetés. 
The validity of Athenian law in cases arising out of in- 
terpretation of Athenian law was very much strength- 
ened by Hadrian’s revision, and that is partly why the 
Athenians had wished to enlist the aid of Hadrian. 

3. The Hadrianic revision of the Athenian and other 
municipal codes left the codes largely as they were 
except for clarifications and a few modifications. The 
modifications, however, were partly perhaps forced upon 
the city by experience in Roman courts where the de- 
ficiencies of the local code had been highlighted by 
Roman criticism. In order to help the cities in such 
articles the imperial nomothetés presumably made 
changes describable as Romanization. F. De Visscher 
made no mention of these revisions by Hadrian, but in 
L’antiquité classique 14: 58, 1945, he advanced the 
thesis that in the relationship between Roman law and 
local peregrine systems of law the real evolution lay, not 
in a provincialization of Roman law, but in a Romaniza- 
tion or progressive penetration of Roman elements into 
the local peregrine systems of law. While the Hadrianic 
code of Athens seemed to Greeks, and really was, 
genuine Athenian law, it would have seemed a kind of 
Roman law to Roman officials and might have supported 
the local peregrine law in cities where a Roman emperor 
had not revised the code. 

But Athens is not the only city where Hadrian estab- 
lished the law code. At Megara each of the tribes hon- 
ored the emperor as lawgiver.® There can be no question 
that the Megarians meant their own laws and not the 
provincial edict, because they called Hadrian rov éavrav 
KTioTHV Kat vopnobéTny Kai tpodéea. 

There are indications that Hadrian legislated for other 
Greek cities. A survey of the evidence may be found in 
B. d’Orgeval’s study, L’empereur Hadrien: CEuvre 
législative et administrative, Book II, Ch. I “ Adminis- 
trative Law,” Paris, Domat Montchrestien, 1950. For 
our subject what d’Orgeval (p. 245) says about the 
Panhellenion founded by Hadrian is most interesting : 


*IG VII 70-72. 
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Si nous connaisions mieux l’histoire du droit de chaque cité 
grecque, nous trouverions, il est possible, dans cette union 
une tentative d’unification d’un droit, en grande partie déja 
commun, Ceux qui estiment que Gaius est un écrivain de 
l’Orient ont notés certaines influences du droit athénien; il 
y a peut-étre la une extension de ce droit a d’autres villes, 
surtout aprés sa réforme par Hadrien lui-méme. 


VII. COMMON LAWS FOR ALL 


PART II: ROMAN DECLARATIONS PRO- 
TECTING GREEK ENDOWMENTS 


It is the belief of the writer that the history and back- 
ground of the Roman declarations protecting Greek 
endowments throw a valuable light on the character of 
the Roman Administrative Law in that they show Rome 
providing an international or supranational law of a kind 
once provided as an accommodation by the Pylaeo- 
Delphic Amphictyony. In other words they show Rome 
functioning as a kind of league government. The ancient 
endowments have, of course, been the subject of a study 
by B. Laum, Stiftungen in der griechischen und rém- 
ischen Antike. Ein Beitrag zur antiken Kulturgeschichte, 
1-2, Leipzig-Berlin, 1914, but neither Laum nor anyone 
else has traced the diplomatic character of the Roman 
declaration to its source. Consequently, Laum has not 
correctly analyzed its purpose. Since, however, the 
purpose has yet to be proved, we shall first examine 
each declaration individually. 


CASE I: EPHESUS 


In its entirety the pertinent inscription may be con- 
sulted in the three following editions: R. Heberdey, 
Forschungen in Ephesos 2 : 127-147, No. 27 with draw- 
ing, and pp. 188-198, 1912; F. H. Marshall, The Collec- 
tion of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum 4: 238-250, 1916; J. H. Oliver, The Sacred 
Gerusia, no. 3 (Hesperia, Suppl. 6) 1941, where the 
index of Greek words may be useful. Extracts inade- 
quate for our purpose are given by Laum, No. 74. 

The endowment was left to Artemis for the use of the 
Ephesian corporations by an Ephesian C. Vibius Salu- 
taris who was also a Roman citizen of the equestrian 
order. Ephesus was a Greek city, without libertas, with- 
out the ius Jtalicum. The steps are recorded in the 
inscription lines 73-83 in the motivating section of the 
decree of the Ephesian Council and Demos: 


wept [av] ardavrwy Sidragiy elony [nodue] 
[vos i] la nélé i] woev éme[ Kv] pwyjvac kal dca Ynlopual[ros THs] 
[ wodews kai 8c émorohov Ta|v THs éra[px elas [aveno] 75 
[vevévrwv’ viv 3 6 quay owr]ip rai ebepyé[r] ns ’ Axo[vi]\Xe 
[os IIpéxdos 6 dvOimaro]s kal ’Adpau[o]s brAcoua 
[vos 6 mpecBevrns Kai dvr ]iorparnyo[s, dv | umepBAHTY 


[ri PtAavOpwria Kai] girooropyia é[rvyv] évres Thy 


rob dv5po[s peyaroy]uxlav, ws rj [oro] modeirar <h> 80 
pov abrol, xa[@’ & dvrnuei]yavro abra[e xlal &° émorodar 
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[ov] vndéuevo[c dvré]ypayar, é[wexéd]evoar, wore 5 
[drati]» eloeve[vxeiv wept rav [xabepwoe] wy avro[6]}. 


Concerning all [these] things having [privately] proposed 
a permanent settlement (=deed of gift), (Vibius Salutaris ) 
asked that it be ratified also by decree [of the city and by 
epistles of] the provincial [authorities. Our savior] and 
benefactor 2 Aquillius [Proculus the proconsul] and Afra- 
nius Flavianus [the legatus] pro praetore have [now] ac- 
knowledged with supreme [courtesy and] affection the 
man’s magnanimity; and in the return they made to him 
and in the letters of congratulation which they sent to us, 
they themselves, as genuine fellow-citizens of ours,’ en- 
couraged us to propose as a bill a permanent settlement 
concerning his dedications. 


A diataxis* is a perhaps even annual allocation of 
public funds or a permanent arrangement (by testament 
or deed of gift) for the use or ownership of what has 
hitherto been private property. 

The course of events appears to have been as follows: 
Vibius Salutaris conceived the desire to establish an 
endowment which would increase the splendor and at- 
tractiveness of the great festival of Artemis and would 
forever keep his own memory alive. Many valuable 
statuettes and large sums were involved. He may have 
feared trouble also from the Roman law of inheritance 
and from the uncertain attitude of his heirs who like 
himself would have been Roman citizens ; but obviously 
the chief danger lay in the light-heartedness with which 
many a Greek polis shifted the financial burden of city 
government to the treasury of a sanctuary located within 
the territory of the polis. In some years it was im- 
possible to find candidates to undertake voluntarily the 
expensive liturgy of public office; and in the absence 
of a city treasury there were frequent crises and the local 
governments frequently diverted funds earmarked for 
another purpose. Therefore, Vibius Salutaris knew that 
even the consecration to Artemis would never guarantee 
the permanency of his arrangements, and he asked that 
the Council and Demos of the Ephesians insure the 
inviolability of his endowment by a public decree for- 
bidding with heavy sanctions any diversion or any at- 
tempt at diversion on any pretext. Above all, he asked 
that the provincial authorities guarantee the security of 
the endowment. It was a favor justified by the size and 
purpose of the endowment, but a great and unusual 
favor all the same. Neither the Roman authorities nor 
the Ephesians, to whom it was of special importance 
that the endowment be adequately protected, regarded 
the declarations as a curtailment of Ephesian liberties ; 


*In line 80 the crossbar of the final eta was never cut. In 
lines 82-83 Heberdey restored 5’ | [atré]v. In lines 74-76, 
Heberdey ia Ynpioualros rHs | Bovdjs Kal rod Shuov, cal vily 
rhs éralpxlelas [hyeuo|vevovres 6 kpdricros av|np, KTX. 

7A. D. Nock, “Soter and Euergetes,” The Joy of Study: 
Papers on New Testament and Related Subjects Presented to 
Honor Frederick Clifton Grant, 127-158, N. Y., Macmillan, 1951. 

* A reference to honorary citizenship. 

‘For the diataxis in the financial administration of Greek 
cities see J. and L. Robert, Hellenica 9: 14-18, 1950. They 


have an example of an annual diataxis. 
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the proconsul and his legate made their acceptance con- 
tingent upon approval and acceptance by the Ephesian 
Council and Demos. The proconsul insisted on precise 
drafting of the diataxis with careful specifications con- 
cerning the endowment, the terms, and the executors or 
administrators. Vibius Salutaris drew up the precise 
and detailed diataxis on which the proconsul had in- 
sisted, and he presented it to the authorities of Ephesus. 
The diataxis was introduced as a bill and formally 
accepted by decree of the Council and Demos. 

The inscription, which is in a poor state of preserva- 
tion, once contained the decree of the Council and 
Demos, the diataxis itself, and the epistles of both the 
proconsul and the legate to the magistrates, Council and 
Demos of the Ephesians. Many fragments of these 
documents are preserved, and there is so much repeti- 
tion * that the text can often be reconstructed in areas 
where only a few letters are still extant. As a parallel 
to the prefect’s apophasis at Eleusis the most interesting 
part of the proconsul’s epistle is that where he prohibits 
alteration of the arrangements : 


ovdéva BlovrAoua vulvi rpdm[w ovdevi obre mapeuvpécer ov] 
[SJemG wer[aBareiv H rlapaddd[ tac re rSv br’ abrod diateraype] 
[v]wy- ef d[€ res exc] xeepoe H Ado[ae  wapadddéa 7. Tov] 360 
Li]@’ bud[v ba rolvrov Told Yndicuaros KvpwOncoperwr] 
[4] elo[ny]joacdai 7 rovodroy [weipdoe, iroxelcOw eis rpoc] 
[x]éounow rijs xvplas ’Apréwd[os dn. B uvpios € kal eis Tov ie] 
[p]@rarov picxov dddros Sy. [diouvpios mevraxcaxAlos Kal] 
[ob ]déy @darrov torw adxvpov &[mrav rd mapa rhvy] Kahé[pwor. 365 


These terms are repeated, with a reference to the 
letters, both in the deed of gift and in the decree. For 
the tone and prolixity of both epistles the much better 
preserved epistle of the legate will suffice (lines 372- 


413): 


Afranius Flavianus legatus pro praetore to the archons, 
[Council, Demos] of the Ephesians. Greetings. 

Even if it has escaped the notice of the majority how 
much [good will] and devotion he has for [us,® it has been 
demonstrated] in many instances that Vibius Salutaris, 
[my] very dear friend, in whom we have a very [important] 
man because of his influence * and a man of excellent char- 
acter [besides], has shown himself from his attitude toward 
us a friend to be numbered among our closest and most 
indispensable. But now he has made clear [to all] the 
[magnificent] affection which he has had for the city from 
the beginning, for he considers it a thing belonging and 
becoming ® to his own life and character that he contribute 
to the beauty and [majesty] of both the religious and the 
profane functions of [our city], the [greatest] and [most] 
distinguished, and he now in a noble display of public spirit 
has presented gifts and dedicated funds in honor of, and 
devotion to, the most mighty [goddess] Artemis and the 


*See J. H. Oliver, The Sacred Gerusia, Index of Greek 
Words. 

° The pronoun is that of the first rather than second person. 
Having once accepted an honorary grant of Ephesian citizenship, 
the legate addresses the Ephesians as his fellow citizens. 

* Auctoritas or gratia rather than dignitas would render this 
use of the Greek word déiwua. Heberdey’s adjective ebyevéo]- 
Taros seems wrong. 

* Compare the contrasting phrase in Roman Oration 80. 
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imperial family. Therefore, I [congratulate] both you be- 
cause of the man [and him] equally because of you on testi- 
fying in reciprocation and on expressing appreciation and 
on rewarding him in your own behalf with suitable com- 
mendation. These acts, I think, are due from you in order 
that people with a like zeal may be more numerous, when 
this man is seen to meet with a fitting return. And it would 
be especially gratifying and pleasing to me, if I should see 
that the person whom of all my friends I particularly esteem 
and love,? was among you deemed worthy of recognition 
and privilege. 

Concerning the bequest of the money and the goddess’ 
typestatues and of the images, how it will be necessary to 
use them and what man will have to be assigned to each 
transaction,!® I think that it is reasonable that the donor 
himself propose and that you so decree. But when the 
articles are ratified both by the donor himself and by you, I 
want them to remain forever in the same terms without any 
subrogation, and I do not want them to be abrogated or 
changed through derogation by any one on any pretext. 
If anyone should attempt to advise such a thing or to make 
a motion concerning a change or new application of the 
arrangements ratified by the donor and you, I want him to 
pay immediately a fine of twenty-five thousand denarii to 
the sanctuary of the most mighty goddess Artemis, and to 
the fiscus of our lord Caesar . . . [twenty-five] thousand 
denarii [more], as [Aquillius Proculus the most illustrious ] 
proconsul [sanctioned and stipulated the fine previously] in 
the letter [through which he replied to you]. Farewell. 


CASE II: GYTHION 

The Roman declaration supporting the endowment of 
Claudius Atticus to the Gytheates appears in an inscrip- 
tion JG, V (1), 1147, which Laum overlooked: 














[----- ----- one mal 
Fa at | » I[- no 
[----- — —|vac xara thy déiay xar[-] 
[--------- Tiniw Lalxépdwrt T@ Kparictw 

[avOurarw, iva- - ---- - Jac Ta epi ad’T&<v> wor 56 

[x0évra. émpécBevey 6 deiva] ‘Hndxov, @ 7d épdd.ov 5 
[So0jTw, ef ye wh mpoixa imécxleto Thy mpecBeiav 
[vrokauBaver. Ev’rvxeire.| 

f----- Tivjios Saxépdws avOvmrjaros Tvdearav 

[rH Bovr# kal ro Syuw xaipev|- cvvAdowar ipety 

[ rpoOvuws, Ste H EmcoTro\H Tlod peyicrov abroKpa 10 
[ropos Tpaiavod ‘Adpiavod Le|Bacrod éxédevoey Ta 

[xpquara kal — — ris wodew]s tudy aopadr[iloacda 

[xal rd dapov, 6 TB. Kdavdsos "A]rrixds <6> Aaumporaros 
[bmarixds — — — — — evepyeTnke|y Thy Tok Umar. 

[Tléurw dé ipiv pera rod ypduplaros didrayua Kal Kar 15 
[-------- , ore THY yrwoulny buay awedefaunv 
[-------- Eppacbar vuas| Bot’ouar. 

[- -— — Tevjios Laxépdws dvOiwaro|s Aéyer* Tod Oevordrov 

[quay abroxparopos Tpaiavot] ‘Adpsavod LeBacrod ra 

[xpjuara dodadiferda Kede’lovros Kai to Swpo<v> Ka 20 
[-------- 6 T.B. KAav]dvos "Arrixds 6 Kparioros 

[uwarikds - - ------ diaraé|cv advrovd KeXevoayTos 
[--------------- ls dcardyuare Sn\wWow 
[-------------- é|aws robs Kkaxoupyeiy av 


° Cicero, De re pub. II 1, 1: “quem ut scitis unice dilexi 
maximeque sum admiratus.” ; 

1° For the construction in line 397 see Ad. Wilhelm, Nach- 
richten Gesell. Wiss. Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl. 3: 136-138, 1938- 


1939. 
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Tib. Claudius Atticus, who was a Roman senator 
and an Athenian, had offered an endowment to the 
Gytheates, who constituted a city belonging to the Eleu- 
therolacones,"' a free league without the ius Jtalicum. 
The Gytheates sent an embassy to the emperor himself 
and requested for the projected endowment the protec- 
tion of Rome in the form of a special declaration. Why 
to the emperor? The central government had to strug- 
gle with a tendency of the provincials to go over the 
heads of competent officials, but there is nothing in the 
inscription to warrant an assumption that the Gytheates 
had slighted the senatorial proconsul of Achaia. They 
had addressed themselves to the @mperor presumably 
because of their membership in a free league. The 
emperor replied favorably, saying among other things 
that he would communicate with the proconsul. 

The implication is that the Gytheates were receiving 
an extraordinary favor from the emperor in the step 
Hadrian had just taken in their behalf. The proconsul 
congratulates the Gytheates and mentions his edict sup- 
porting their own decree, in a letter 
wherein he carefully refers to the emperor’s order or 
request as the motivation for this action on his part. In 
line 18 the word A€ye reveals that the edict (8¢éraypa) 
dust mentioned constitutes the next document of the 
engraved dossier. This document, in which the pro- 
consul again refers to the emperor’s authorization, once 
contained presumably a declaration of the proconsul 
similar to the prefect’s apophasis preserved at Eleusis 
and to the declarations of the proconsul and legate of 
Asia, that whoever violated the terms of the endowment 
or tried to do so, would be liable to such and such a 
penalty. 


( dredeEdpny ) 


CASE III: RHODIAPOLIS 
[Laum, No. 143]. The complete inscription may be 
consulted in JGR III 739 and in TAM II 905. From 


the latter, much the better text, we cite the section V E: 


|’E|mi dpyepéo[s KAavdiov Mapk.avod | 

Xov|dy[va Od] jplos ’A]zo| oviw ? | 
Av[«|uipyn xaipev. ‘Orpapoav *AroA | Aw | 

viov dis Tov KaAArddov Kai abros a| zo | 60 
Séxouat éxi ri hiroreypia, yv mpos TO Aa» | 

mpotatov €Ovos tyav éredeiEato, dw 


, > A , 
pynoapevos auTw dyvapra TEVTAKLS pu 


"For the early history and territory of the League see K. 
M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta, 435-441, Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949, 

'* W. Kolbe in JG V proposed to identify the proconsul with 
Tib. Claudius Sacerdos Julianus who was consul in a. p. 100 and 
therefore too early. P. Graindor, Un milli. rdaire antique, 
Hérode Atticus et sa famille (Cairo, Université Egyptienne, 
Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté des Lettres 5) 385, 
1930, proposed the name of A. Tineius Sacerdos Clemens cos. 
A.D. 158. E. Groag, Achaia I 63, 1939 retained the gentilicium 
Tivjios as a restoration but placed a question mark after it. If 
correctly restored, the gentilicium Tineius would exclude the 
proconsuls of the first three years, and probably of three of the 
last four years, of the reign of Hadrian. 
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/ 4 
pia mpos ols mépvat UréaxyTo eis THY Ka 
‘ a , 8 an 65 
tadAaynv TOD vouiopaTtos OnvapLots 
, , T} * 5 r , 
mevrakis xetAios. Tyv ovv mpodndoupe 
> ~ ‘ A > , ~ > , 
vnv avrod Swpeay BeBaw emi te TO aoadev 
‘4 ‘ , , 
tov Kal dpetdberov eis TOV dE xpovoV Et 
> ca »” a i > 
vat Kal émi Tais aAXAats alpeceow, als ernv 
A ld 
y[e]iAaro. "EppadcOai ce eixopar. "E506 70 
apo [..] edév ’OxrwvBpiov. 


[Sulfe[na V]er[us to] Lyciarch [A]pofllonius?] greetings. 

I too commend Opramoas son of Apollonius, grandson of 
Apollonius, great-grandson of Calliades, for the noble ambi- 
tion which he displayed toward your glorious ethnos in pre- 
senting it with a gift of 50,000 denarii in addition to the 
5,000 denarii which he last year promised toward the cur- 
rency exchange. I therefore render inviolable the gift of his 
which is now being published, that it be forever forbidden 
to endanger or alter the sum and that the gift be subject to 
the other rules which he chose and announced in his pollici- 


tatio. Farewell. 
Given on the [—] day before the Ides of October. 


The Lycian millionaire Opramoas, who did not pos- 
sess Roman citizenship, has promised an endowment to 
the Lycian koinon, which through its Lyciarch requested 
a declaration of special protection for the endowment 
from an imperial legate who between A.D. 124 and 131 
governed Lycia and Pamphylia. Since the legate does 
not mention the emperor, it is clear that the request had 
gone directly to the legate, who accorded the protection 
on his own authority. 


CASE IV: TRALLES 


L. Robert, Etudes anatoliennes (Etudes orientales 
publiées par l'Institut Frangats d’Archéologie de Stam- 
boul 5) 423 f., Paris, de Boccard, 1937. 


[‘H woAs | 
[xara Ta Wdriobevra | 
kat émxvpo|Oévta 0] 
m0 Oeod ’Avtw| veivov | 
éx tov KXavd[iavod Aa] 5 


pa xpynparwv, KA. 


CASE V: ELEUSIS 


A Roman declaration in support of an endowment 
constitutes lines 33-42 of an inscription recently re- 
edited by the writer,** who argues that the endowment 
had been established around a. p. 135-140. The inscrip- 
tion itself was erected later, on an occasion when a sur- 
plus had accrued and arrangements had been made for 
the use of this and any future surplus. The ultimate 
authority rested with the hierophant and daduchus, to 
whom the safety and protection of the endowment had 
been entrusted, 6a[ws kai é]e[xvpwcev ob 4 ard] d[a] as 
eénvéxOn mpos thv ardvtw|v yvaow name]. Then the fol- 
lowing declaration is cited to establish the authority of 
the hierophant and daduchus : 


** The Eleusinian endowment, Hesperia 21: 381-399, 1952. 
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’Arépacts érdpx [ov] 
LeBipos (elwev)- Thy pev Piroreu[lay drodéxoua] 
kal avros fv mpds rov[s] Oeovs é[wedeitaro- el 5€é Tis] 35 
mapakewjoal te ToAu[H]oeev Tl dv KabcepwOlévrw[y, ex] 
dixnOnoerac TH Tapu[cel]w dirrH [b0’ av HH déla wrlapa rod r[od] 
To ToAunoavTos ws [ép’ i]epoovAl[ac émcrecuiov] yuyvopévou- 
mpovonsovra: dé ro[d 5]Aov wadio[ra 6 re lepoplavrns Kal 6 
Sadodxos mpds TO [uh caldrevOqv[al wore Tod|To Td Kepa 40 
Aavov wnTe Thy wocéTnTa Tov [Kafepwuev] wy Snvaplw (évi) 
MewOjvar, pavepod b[v|ros bre wl ndev abroi]s éoriy daxiv 
Suvov édy te mepiidwo[i]v TrovTw[v mapaxecvo]vpevor. 


THE PREFECT’S DECLARATION 


Severus said: “I too approve the act of generosity which 
he displayed in respect to the gods. If anyone should dare 
to misapply any of the consecrated moneys, property of 
twice the value shall be vindicated to the fiscus from the 
person who so dared, a penalty being levied as for sacri- 
legium. It is especially understood that the hierophant and 
the daduchus shall have complete charge in order that this 
capital investment be never endangered and in order that 
the amount of the consecrated interest be never reduced by 
a single denarius. For it is clear that it is not at all safe 
for them if they overlook any misapplication of the funds.” 


Since the Eleusinian endowment is described as @eois 
KaOepwpeva and as a diAortipuia mpos Tovs Jeovs, since surplus 
revenue is to be expended on incense burners for the 
sanctuary, and since alienation will be considered sacri- 
legium rather than peculatus, the recipient of the en- 
dowment, from a Roman standpoint, must have been the 
Eleusinian sanctuary rather than the city of Athens, to 
whose territory the sanctuary belonged. The masculine 
plural in the prefect’s description of the benefaction as 
one zpos tovs Geovs does not exclude this interpretation, 
for the prefect was generalizing.1t* The new owners of 
the investment are conceived as Demeter and Kore."® 

By comparison with Case I it is possible to determine 
the exact meaning of the word “ consecrated.” It is the 
donor who consecrates, in the diataxis or deed of gift, 
and what he consecrates is concrete and not abstract. In 
this case he consecrates money, and he does so by ear- 
marking for a religious purpose the interest on an 
investment. 

The question must now be asked what sort of a pre- 
fect would have given protection to an endowment sup- 
porting a cult within the territory of the free city of 
Athens. Foucart ** identified the prefect as the Roman 
governor, but the proconsul of Achaia, presumably the 
official to whom Foucart referred, is never called an 








** So often Xenophon who used the expressions 6 6eds, of 6e0i, 
7d Oeiov as exactly synonomous (cf. R. Walzer, Annali Pisa Ser. 
II, $: 27, 1936). 

*°'V. Scialoja, Teoria della proprieta nel diritto romano 1: 144, 
Rome, Anonima romana editoriale, 1933, concludes “la pertinenza 
delle cose sacre non é da riferire ne ad alcun uomo, il che 
sarebbe assurdo, ne al popolo romano, come complesso di 
uomini, ma senz’ altro alla divinita.” P. Foucart, Les Mystéres 
d’Eleusis, 222, Paris, Picard, 1914, spoke of an “acte de donation 
fait au temple d’Eleusis,” though he mistakenly believed that 
the inscription contained the very deed of gift. 

*°P. Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, 222, “la décision du 
gouverneur romain qui la confermait.” 
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éxapxos, especially not in an official document. Occa- 
sionally Achaia was governed by an imperial legate, but 
again the legate is never called an éapyos. Nor is there 
any reason to see in the prefect either a delegate of the 
governor of Achaia or some temporary Roman governor 
of an area comprising or including the free city of 
Athens. The cultural and propagandistic importance of 
the free city of Athens and the absence of need for 
special military protection exclude the possibility of a 
temporary and unattested military government of Attica. 
The affairs of the most important city in Greece would, 
if they were in his province, be handled by the pro- 
consul himself rather than shoved off on a delegate ; but 
they were not in his province, and even the delegate of 
the proconsul would be a legate and not a prefect. The 
emperor was in the habit of delegating much of his busi- 
ness to.a pretorian prefect, but the name of Severus 
sufficiently excludes the pretorian prefects of this 
period.17 Of course praefecti alimentorum and other 
prefects occasionally rendered decisions for the emperor, 
but they were appointed where there was some dispute 
to be settled. There is no dispute here, and the absence 
of the customary reference to special delegation by the 
emperor makes it hard to visualize the prefect as a iudex 
vice imperatoris. Laum proposed to call him a prae- 
fectus aerarii. Laum’s reason, namely because the pre- 
fect specified the imperial fiscus as the recipient of the 
penalty in cash,’® has no validity whatsoever, but two 
very slight pieces of evidence do point toward that office. 
C.. Julius Severus, a senator who came from a Greek 
province, ca. A. D. 137 held the post of praefectus aerarii 
after being proconsul of Achaia and imperial commis- 
sioner in Bithynia.*® The date of the term of C. Julius 
Severus would satisfy the conditions for the inscription 
at Eleusis, and ties with an ex-governor of Achaia, con- 
sidered a Greek himself, might have induced the Athe- 
nians to prefer him even to the emperor. Moreover, just 
for this time there is evidence that the praefecti aerarii in 
connection with public property had far reaching judicial 
duties.*° But the evidence cannot be used to establish 
any probability that the protection of Greek endowments 
devolved upon a praefectus aerarii as such. 

Perhaps the unexplained influence of a Roman ézapyos 
at another famous sanctuary belonging to a free city 
should here be mentioned, because there may be some 
connection which is not yet apparent. The edict of 
Vespasian published by R. Herzog, “ Urkunden zur 
Hochschulpolitik der romischen Kaiser,” Sitzungsb. d. 


177. Passerini, Le Coorti Pretorie (Studi Pubblicati dal R. 
Istituto Italiano per la Storia Antica 1) 291-310, 1939. 

18 Stiftungen, 1: 220. 

1° For the date see W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 2: 51 and 839, 
Prague, Calve, 1933; E. Groag, Die rémischen Reichsbeamten 
von Achaia bis auf Diokletian (Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Schriften 
der Balkankommission, Antiquarische Abt. 9) 67, 19339. 

2° "Th. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 2nd ed., 2 (2) : 1023, 
note 4, 1887; O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen V erwaltungsbeam- 
ten bis auf Diokletian, 2nd ed., 49, Berlin, Weidmann, 1905. 
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Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 971, 1935 (= AE 
1936, No. 128) mentions penalties for violating privi- 
leges granted to teachers at the Asclepieum of Perga- 
mum, 70 émrijmov 0 dv [raéy 6 —-—-——k|aracrabeis Erapyxos. 
The evidence of the preceding and following cases 
shows that a Roman declaration protecting Greek en- 
dowments could emanate from one of three sources, 
namely (1) the emperor(s), (2) the governor of the 
province in or near which the state was located, (3) the 
logistés (= curator civitatis) assigned by the emperor 
as a special commissioner to straighten out the financial 
affairs of a city. There may have been other, as yet 
unattested, authorities competent to issue a declaration 
of this sort, but the writer does not expect that another 
issuing authority will ever be attested. If, then, we 
already know the possibilities, Severus would have to 
be a kind of logistés, because he is neither an emperor 
nor a governor, nor an emperor’s or governor’s delegate 
in the usual sense. Does this prove that we do not yet 
know all the possibilities, or is it possible that despite the 
title ‘‘ prefect ’’ Severus can have been a kind of logistés? 
Assuming that we know the declaration to have been 
issued around a.p. 135 or 140 by someone prominent 
in the imperial service, the writer will offer the follow- 
ing conjectural reconstruction of the occasion. The 
theory supposes a connection, which cannot be proved 
independently, between events which are known. 


Sometime between 135 and 140 and probably while 
Hadrian was still alive, the Athenians suffered a disaster 
in the death of their generous benefactor, the multimil- 
lionaire and Roman senator of consular rank, Tiberius 
Claudius Atticus of the Marathonian deme. For his son, 
also a Roman senator of course, refused to carry out his 
father’s wishes. Instead of distributing the unprece- 
dented funds which had been promised to them and upon 
which they had counted, the son Herodes Atticus took 
advantage of the loophole provided by Roman Law and 
converted the Athenians from beneficiaries into debt- 
ors.* It is likely—and indeed there is some evidence to 
support the view **—that the Athenians, before the 
death of Claudius Atticus, had been using revenues from 
a source placed at their disposal by Atticus and now 
withdrawn by his son Herodes. In addition to the well 
attested fact that the Athenians were in dire financial 
straits upon the death of Atticus there is the fact that 
the system of financing the Athenian government had to 
be reorganized at this time. The Athenian system of 
tribal patrons called eponymoi, which obtained at least 
until the reign of Severus Alexander, is first attested in 
the third prytany of a. p. 138/9.** It is the suggestion of 
the writer that the reorganization of Athenian finances 
was carried out with help from the Roman government, 


** Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 2: 549. See P. Graindor, 
Un milliardaire antique: Hérode Atticus et sa famille, (Cairo, 
Université Egyptienne, Recueil de travaux publiés par la Faculté 
des Lettres 5) 35-37, 71-79, 1930. 

72 AJP 70: 299-303, 1949. 

*8 Thid., 303-308. 
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and that the presence of a Roman commissioner in 
Attica around a. p. 137 accounts for the declaration by 
which the Athenians were assured the continued enjoy- 
ment of another endowment given to them by a Roman 
senator. 

The Galatian aristocrat C. Julius Severus served as 
proconsul of Achaia probably in a. p. 133/4 and as cor- 
rector and logistés in Bithynia probably from a. p. 134 
to 136. These are the dates computed by Hittl ** to 
whose opinion Groag** eventually rallied. He next 
served as praefectus aerarti before becoming, probably 
in 139, consul. The writer suggests that when the crisis 
broke at Athens, the financial expert, C. Julius Severus, 
who had just spent many months and even years re- 
organizing the finances of Greek cities, had been desig- 
nated as praefectus aerarii but was still in the Fast. 
Both as an expert in municipal finances and as a recent 
governor of Achaia, he was so obviously the right man 
for the assignment that Hadrian, the writer suggests, 
asked Severus to break the trip at Athens long enough 
to perform one more task of a corrector and logistés. 
The Athenianssthen quite properly call him by his new 
title. Of course the importance of Athens required a 
commissioner of higher rank than the ordinary eques- 
trian logistés, and Athens got the best. 

The procedure in the Eleusinian case may be sum- 
marized as follows. A Roman senator from Crete ap- 
pears to have established an endowment sufficient to 
produce, or.ce every year, 6,000 Attic drachmae (= one 
talent), for distribution to Athenian councillors (mem- 
bers of the Council of the Five Hundred) at the Mys- 
teries. Some person or persons other than the donor— 
the writer thinks of the herald or Council of the Areo- 
pagus—asked the Roman government to declare the en- 
dowment res divini iuris in Roman Law and to protect it. 
The petition was addressed to the praefectus [aerarii?], 
who making the administrative decision on his own 
authority without reference to the emperor, issued the 
desired declaration but added the specification that the 
hierophant and the daduchus, as the persons chiefly 
interested in its preservation, were to have the full and 
sole control of the endowment. As a penalty for an 
attempt at diversion of the funds the prefect specified the 
poena dupli, all of it to go to the fiscus. 

The last two specifications concerning details have 
their analogies in the inscription recording the endow- 
ments of Vibius Salutaris at Ephesus, where the pro- 
consul of Asia specified the poena dupli, of which half 
was to go to the Artemisium and half to the fiscus, and 
where the importance of a clear statement as to the 
administrators is emphasized. The legate, Afranius 
Flavianus, while he does not name the officials who shall 
receive the money from Vibius Salutaris, insists that the 
donor specify what man shall administer the fund (eis 
Thv Tiva oikovopiay avdpa reréxOa).*° A similar passage 

**W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius 2: 51, 89f., Prague, Calve, 1933. 

2° EF. Groag, Achaia I 66-68. 

*° Lines 397-398. On the construction ray riva (not {r} 
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now lost doubtless stood in the letter of the proconsul 
after line 354. Vibius Salutaris thereupon did specify *7 
the treasurer of the Council, the treasurer of the Gerusia, 
the secretary of the Demos. 

There were two reasons why the prefect would have 
selected the hierophant and the daduchus. In the first 
place, the hierophant and the daduchus, who had diaco- 
nal and administrative as well as liturgical duties, tradi- 
tionally represented the interests of the sanctuary. It 
is sufficient to recall an article in an Athenian decree of 
about 418 B. c. concerning the offering of first fruits at 
Eleusis,”* xeAevéro 8é ho huepopdvres cai [6] SacSéyos pvore- 
plows amdpxecOa tos NEAAevas 76 Kapré kata Ta waTpia Kal 
tev pavreiav tev éy AcAdév. In the second place, unlike 
other men of their class they would have derived no 
personal advantage from a diversion of the funds toward 
the ordinary expenses of city government, because a 
man who became hierophant or daduchus was not ex- 
pected to undertake any other liturgy.2? They may have 
lost or waived their immunity late in the reign of Com- 
modus, but that is beside the point. 


CASE VI: 
IGR IV 1168; Laum, No. 72. 


ATTALEIA IN LYDIA 


> . @ oq , 
Ao wpas a ews € 
A 
TeOnoerar TO Ede 
ov €k mpoc0d{o}wv 
mepiBorov tod ayo 
, ‘ 
paobevros Tapa J 
EtBovAov ’Avtida 
vous eis Bagoov, Evapé|o] 
— ‘4 evr ‘ 

tov Pwka Tov vov, Kabos 

. « > , 
kai 0 aéoAoywrtatos 

, 
*"Acupxyns Kai Aoyio 10 
‘4 ‘ , , 
ts TO B TloAvBwos 
évrevyGeis aredy 
vaTo, ws édv Tis pe 
, 

taynpionra 7) ma 

, ~ 
pedon, €igoioe TO te l 


wn 


, , 
pwTaTw Taper 
* Bo 


From the first to the fifth hour the oil shall be provided 
out of revenues from the enclosure transferred by sale from 
Eubulus the son of Antiphanes to Bassus the son of Eva- 
restus Phoca. It shall be provided under the following sanc- 
tion which Polybius, the most worthy 2% Asiarch and 
curator for the second time, stipulated in the apophasis for 
hvriwa) olxovouiay dvdpa, see A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitriige sur 
griechischen Inschriftenkunde 6 (Sitsungsb. Wien, 183 [3]), 
44-45, No. 43, 1921; Anzeiger Wien, 1924: 156, and Nachr. 
Gott. 3 (5) : 136-138, 1939. 

The interrogative riva is attracted to the article. The meaning 
is tiva dvdpa eis rv oixovouiar; 

*7 Loc. cit., lines 290 ff. 

°° SIG? 83=M. N. Tod, A selection of Greek historical 
inscriptions, 74. 

*°W. Dittenberger, Hermes 20: 1-40, 1885. 

*°8 A predicate of rank. 





which he was petitioned: “ If anyone is responsible for a 
change in the city ordinance or is guilty of a failure to ob- 
serve the terms, he shall pay 2500 denarii into the imperial 
fiscus.”’ 


Apparently an endowment was set up in support of 
a-gymnasium. The city ratified the diataxis or pollici- 
tatio, and then a supplementary ratification was given 
by the imperial commissioner, from whose apophasis 
only one clause, the deterrent, is here cited. 

The amount of the endowment left by Evarestus is not 
stated, but the penalty, 2,500 denarii, if a poena dupli as 
in Cases I and V, indicates a sum of 1,250 denarii. 

This is for us a particularly important -case because 
the interested parties received the protection in an 
arogacis Of an imperial commissioner.*° 


CASE VII: ANTIOCH 


A. Schenk von Stauffenberg, Die rémische Katser- 
geschichte bei Malalas, 248 and 284, Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 1931; Laum 2: No. 208 and 1: p. 219: 


mI] ‘ ~ > aA , c ~ , ‘4 
Eri b€ tis atrod Bacireias of “Avrioyeis KTHTOpEs Kat 
= , , > , ~ > ~ 4, 
moXitat phvvow romnocavtes edenfecavy tod avtod Baciréws 
r 7a ‘4 > _ 4, , ~ 
Koppodov, tva amo Oeias atrod KeXevoews TpocKYpwon TO 
/ ‘4 , a »” = , / 
dnpociw Tas tpuoaoddous, Us ciacey TH Tov *AvTLOXéewv TOE 
~ , c , , =~ , . , 
SwoiBios 6 mpoeipynpévos Adyw Oewpidv TorAVTpOTwV Kai diado- 
, , 7 > - , ,o ‘4 , 
pov ayovev érireAoupevov TH ad’TH TOAEL, Kai iva py TropiLwvTat 
, c , , ‘ , A > 4 
Tas mpoddous of woAtTevopevor, GAAG TO Sypoovov Kai avToO 
a , a > , \ , a fy 
xopyyet AOoyw TeV EmiTeAOVPEVWY TpOs TEpYLW TIS TOAEWS 
, 4 ” co 7 A > A , “~ 
"Odvpziwv Kai dAAwv twov Oewpidv ev TH at’TH TOAG TeV 
, , c > ‘ ‘ and A , 
*Avrioyéwv. Kal edféws 6 adtos Bacireds Koppodos ba Oeias 
7 , , aA , . / 
aitod Kede’cews tpocekipwoe TH Sypociw Tas mpocddovs, 
, - ‘ , ~ 
Georicas ta "Odvpmia ériterXciaBa Kai adopicas éx tod Sypo- 
, , > , , 7 € , ca aA 
ciov mapéxeoOa cis AOyov dvaAwpdtwv Tov VrovpyovVTwV TH TOV 
, c ~ ‘ 7 7 ‘ , 
‘Odupmiov iepG Kai KoopiKy €opTtH pavepa yxpypata, vopo- 
, 4 = , > ~ , - 
Gernoas Kata TeTpaeTi xpovov émiteAcioOar apeprtws ev Tais 


e = , ” - _ we 
€optais Tov ‘avabnuatwv 7ro. Ovo tov e€ ous, KTA. 


During the same reign those with property and citizen- 
ship at Antioch brought charges and requested of the same 
emperor Commodus that by a sacra iussio of his own he 
confirm for the city treasury the revenues which the afore- 
said Sosibius had granted to the polis of the Antiochenes 
so that games of various types and occasions might be 
continuously celebrated for this city. They asked that the 
incumbents of public office be not the ones to draw the 
income, but that the city treasury itself handle the finances 
of the Olympic and certain other festivals which are cele- 
brated in the city of the Antiochenes to delight the polis. 
Thereupon the same emperor Commodus confirmed the 
revenues for the city treasury by a sacra iussio of his own. 
He solemnly ordained that the Olympia be continuously 
celebrated, and he specified that cash for the expenditures 
in support of the sacred and oecumenical festival of the 
Olympia be continuously provided out of the public treasury. 
He laid it down as a law that the celebration be held every 
four years and be irreprochable in respect to the traditional 
dedications or sacrifices. 

°° The emphasis which E. Ziebarth, Beitrage zum griechischen 
Recht: 1. .Die Stiftung nach griechischem Recht, Ztschr. fiir 


vergleichende Rechtswissensciiaft 16: 307-308, 1903, gave to the 
commissioner’s title of Asiarch, was misplaced. The endowment 
has nothing to do with the imperial cult. 
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The request appears to have come from the Council 
and Demos. 

Clearly the administrative decision to give the endow- 
ment special protection was taken by the emperor (i. e. 
his consilium), although Commodus after his accession 
never apparently visited Syria. It is equally clear that 
unless Malalas misrepresented the situation, the emperor 
himself, not the legate of Syria, issued an order pro- 
tecting the endowment. The declaration went to the 
Antiochenes, according to Malalas, as a rescript from 
the emperor.*" 

This case concerning the endowment set up by an 
Antiochene councillor in the reign of Augustus helps 
us perhaps more than any other to understand the situa- 
tion which made the intervention of Rome particularly 
desirable to the citizens of a Greek polis. For many 
years the Antiochenes had not had the benefit of the 
endowment which Sosibius had left to them, because 
the magistrates had diverted the revenues of the endow- 
ment into public expenses which patriotic rich men were 
traditionally expected to defray out of their own private 
resources. The diversion, perhaps pardonable in an 
occasional crisis, was becoming customary. 

CASES VIII 


AND IX: OXYRHYNCHUS 


B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri 4: No. 705, plus corrections by U. Wilcken, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 3: 311 f., 1906 | Wilcken, 
Chrestomathie, 407]. On lines 32-35 see U. Wilcken, 
“Zum alexandrinischen Antisemitismus,” Abh. d. Sachs. 
Ges.d.Wiss., phil.-hist. K1., 27 : 781-840, 1909, especially 
792-799, On lines 69-74 see V. Martin, La fiscalité 
romaine en Egypte aux trois premiers siécles de lEm- 
pire, 25, Geneva, Georg et Cie, 1926. 

It would be too costly to reproduce this important tex 
of 79 lines in its entirety. However, the complete text is 
available in two easily accessible publications. The 
declarations are contained in two epistles, each issued 
jointly by Septimius Severus and Caracalla to Aurelius 
Horion and each of about the same brevity. They are 
true epistles: the emperors’ names in the nominative, 
that of Aurelius Horion in the dative, then the greeting 
xaipev, then the declaration. Not much remains of the 
first declaration except the words éredo[——] and ré]v 
"Okupuyxetav. , 

The dossier on the two cases is for us unique in that 
unlike the other dossiers it preserves the petitions 
(agusoas) of Aurelius Horion for a declaration of special 
protection for his two endowments, one endowment to 
the town of Oxyrhynchus to supply prizes for the ephe- 
bic contests, the other to the villages of the Oxyrhyn- 
chites for the relief of those who undertook liturgies. 


*! The term 6ela xéXevors (= sacra iussio) in the Late Roman 
Empire was used particularly of the special type of judiciary 
rescript which developed in the third century, essentially a 
clarification concerning a point of Roman Law, a ruling in a 
specific case not yet submitted to a judge (see E. Andt, La 
procédure par rescript, 4 et passim) Thése, Paris, 1920. 
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It is clear at least that it was unusual to receive this 
kind of protection, for Aurelius Horion in his second 
request resorts to persuasion and appeals to the em- 
perors on the grounds that it may be to their advantage 
too by helping to forestall losses to the fiscus from 
neglect of cultivation. The reply concerning the second 
endowment reads as follows: 


Airoxpdtwp Kaioap A[o]vxios [S]errip[vos S]e[ov] jpos 
EiceB[}|s Meprivaé S<Baoris ’ApaBixod *"AdiaByvxds 55 
TlapOixot Meyio[ro]v [x]ai Airoxpatwp Kaioap 
Mdpxo[s] AvpyAtos ’Avrwvivos EiceBns SeBaoros 

Aipnriw ‘Opeiwve xaipev. 
drodexopeOa oe Kai ravrns THs émddcews jv 
dévois éridotvar tais Kopats Tov ’Okvpvyxertov 60 
drobdidovs aporBnv évxtnoews. T[d] Spovov 57 Kal 
é[a]i rovrov pvAaxOynoerat Kai xabdr[t 7] OéAnoas ape 
tdotperrov eis Erepov tt Sarravna|[eor| Oar rHv xapw. 

We commend you also for this endowment which you ask 
to establish by giving the villages of the Oxyrhynchites 
purchase money *? for an estate. Under similar penalties 
it shall be guaranteed in this case too that the benefaction 
defray the expenses which you have wished and that it be 
not diverted to any other purpose. 


The emperors refer elliptically to a request, I think, 
not for a license to establish the endowment, but for the 
Roman protection that would make it practical. The 
desire to obtain for his endowments the maximum pro- 
tection led also the donor in this case to apply to. the 
emperors. “ The writer of both petitions,” said Grenfell 
and Hunt correctly, “ is Aurelius Horion, who had held 
high offices at Alexandria and was a rich landowner in 
the Oxyrhynchite nome; his object in both cases was to 
secure the Imperial guarantee that certain benefactions 
which he proposed to found in that district would be 
permanently maintained.” ** Other distinguished stu- 
dents of the document have described the applications of 
Aurelius Horion as requests for permission to set up 
endowments,** as if this were required. Surely there 





* U. Wilcken, Archiv 3: 312, 1906, translates “ du gabst ihnen 
Entgelt fiir Erwerb von Grund und Boden,” with reference to 
Horion’s words, els cuywvnv x[wpllov, line 78. 

** B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 4; 
to No. 705, 1904. 

**U. Wilcken, who in Archiv 3: 311f., 1906, described the 
applications in terms similar to those of the first editors, spoke 
in Archiv 4: 217 f., 1908, of a request for Imperial permission 
and protection, when he reported on Ziebarth’s “ Die Stiftung 
nach griechischem Recht.” P. Meyer, Klio 7: 130-135, 1907, 
avoids this error. L. Mitteis, Rémisches Privatrecht bis auf die 
Zeit Diokletians 1: 416, Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1908, 
speaks of requests for permission from the Senate or emperor in 
order to give an endowment a special protection; but he avoids 
suggesting that the endowment could not have been set up with- 
out the protection. On the other hand, B. Laum, Stiftungen 1: 
219, 1914, “Die nachgesuchte Genehmigung.” J. Hasebroek, 
Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus, 
121, Heidelberg, Winter, 1921, “ zur Erlangung der Konzession 
fiir die Stiftung eines Kapitals.” M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and 
economic history of the Roman Empire, 374, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1926, (= Italian ed., 490), says that Aurelius Horion 
“asked for permission to establish a special foundation.” F. F. 
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can have been no prohibition of bequests for worthy 
causes, but protection merely by the public law of Oxy- 
rhynchus seemed inadequate. At the end of the first 
extant dgiwois Aurelius Horion, who up to now has been 
arguing that Oxyrhynchites have special claims upon 
the gratitude of the emperor, expresses in one sentence 
what he asks: 
xpypara pndevi eeiv[ale eis GAA[O pdtv] we[p]|iorav. The 
sentence reminds one of the terms in which Malalas 
relates how Commodus extended the protection to the 
old endowments of Sosibius at Antioch, 8 @eias airod 
KeAcvoews TpoceKipwoe. 

Ever since P. Meyer’s study * it has been assumed— 
correctly, I think—that the petitions and epistles re- 
corded in this papyrus date from the year when Sep- 
timius Severus was in Egypt. The visit of the emperor 
has been dated either in a. p. 200 or in 202, but it now 
appears that the visit took place in a. p. 200.** 


kal d&@ xeXed|[ oar V] pas cali tr]ad[r]a ra 


OTHER CASES 


And there are other cases where the declaration may 
be inferred with less certainty. For example it would 
seem to be the legal basis for the decision of the official 
who wrote to Aphrodisias the letter in an inscription 
best studied with the commentary of L. Robert, Etudes 
anatoliennes, 315 ff., Paris, de Boccard, 1937. Also 
the endowment of Titus Flavius Praxias at Acmonia 
would seem to have benefited from a Roman declaration 
in A.D. 85 to judge from the notation below the decree 
of acceptance and guarantee. The inscription, though 
published in JGR IV 661, is best studied with V. Cha- 
pot’s drawing in the Revue des Etudes Anciennes 4: 79, 
1902. Chapot’s comments about the vertical hastae, 
which are the first visible traces in line 31, suggest that 
lines 31 and 32 read 


[vacat *Emex]upi6n mpd tpidv Nwvav Mapriwy vacat 


[Avroxparop: Aou|riav@ Kaicape LeBaor@ Tepuanxge re xi 


The date according to the Roman calendar indicates 
some connection with Roman affairs, such as the restora- 
tion *Ezex]vpeOy provides. In the middle of the decree 
the extraordinary phrase of lines 12-13, rodro 8 1d 
Yjdiopa vevopoberjcba 7H aidv. tris ‘Pwpaiwv jyepovias 





Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal administration in the 
Roman Empire, 543, Princeton Univ. Press, 1926, “the consent 
of the emperors was obtained.” O. W. Reinmuth, The Prefect 
of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Klio, Beiheft 34) 33, 
1935, “for permission to set aside 10,000 Attic drachmas.” 
A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt (Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome 2) 695, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1936, “ For both 
foundations the consent of the emperor was necessary.” A. H. 
M. Jones, The cities of the eastern Roman provinces, 329, Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1937, “ for both requests the approval of 
the emperor was required.” The false emphasis, however, does 
not reappear apud H. MacLennan, Oryrhynchus. An economic 
and social study, 26, Diss., Princeton, 1935. 

85 Klio 8: 130-135, 1907. 

86W.L. Westermann, Bulletin de la Société Royale d’Arché- 
ologie d’Alexandrie 38: 10, 1949. 
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gvAaxOnodpevov, can then be more easily understood as a 
reflection of the language in which a Roman governor 
communicated the protection or was asked to do so. 


THE CHIEF DANGER TO THE ENDOWMENTS 


Cicero, when governor of Cilicia, found that part of 
the reason for the financial embarrassment of the Greek 
towns was the astounding peculations of the local Greek 
magistrates. Cicero called upon magistrates of the last 
ten years to make restitution sine ulla ignominia, and 
they did so, openly admitting their peculations.* 

The governor’s account of the incident reveals less 
than we should like to know, but it shows clearly that 
deplorable conditions existed in the city governments 
where the Demos no longer could hold the magistrates 
to a strict accounting. At Athens, for example, the 
ordeal of the magistrates at the expiry of their terms of 
office appears to have been reorganized in an oligarchic 
sensed around 103 s.c.** The heliastic courts lost their 
control of the magistrates around 103 B. c. as Ferguson 
has clearly shown. “ A justificatory statement to the 
Council,” says Ferguson,*® “was subsituted for the 
public examination before the jury-court theretofore re- 
quired by law. Because of the defective character of our 
sources the alteration of the law is demonstrated only 
for this one magistrate ; but it is clearly inferable for the 
other magistrates as well.” After the democratic up- 
rising in connection with the Mithridatic War Sulla 
restored the oligarchic constitution at Athens. In the 
post-Sullan world, if not earlier, the democratic institu- 
tions had lost their power, and the people were helpless 
before the influence of the privileged families who ruled 
everywhere with the help of Roman patronage. The 
governor’s account reveals, furthermore, that the in- 
difference of a whole series of non-interfering Roman 
governors of Cilicia had made the shocking abuse possi- 
ble, and that pressure from the Roman government 
could be applied to the great advantage of the whole city 
rather than to the special advantage of the business 
men who were Rome’s friends. 

For the importance of the audit in a Greek city state 
the reader has more than a modern theory to guide him. 
In the Laws Plato points out that one of the great prob- 
lems facing a Greek city was how to prevent an indi- 
vidual magistrate from acting in bad faith. For Plato 
the effective application of penalties depended upon the 
automatic audit by the right persons: “ if there is some- 
thing wrong with the auditing of our magistrates, then 
the justice which holds all parts of our society together 
in one will be loosened, every office will be torn from 
every other, and all will no longer conspire in one 


°7 Ep. ad Atticum, VI 2, 5. 

°° W. S. Ferguson, Athenian tribal cycles, 147-155, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. He compares the audit of 
the cosmete in 101/0 s.c. (JG II* 1028) before the Council of 
the Six Hundred with the earlier records of his audit in a 
dicastery. 

°° Op. cit., 149 f. 
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effect ; *° the State will no longer be one but many, will 
be filled with conflicting factions and soon destroyed ” 
(Laws XII 945d-e). 

The proconsul of Asia, Paullus Fabius Persicus, in 
an edict inspired by the emperor Claudius, indicated that 
the chief danger to the endowments of Ephesus, includ- 
ing those of the Artemisium, came from the magistrates 
of the city. He called for the protection of endowments 
in the following words: ‘Opoiws 60a ypyyara arokéAerrar 
TH woAe 7 pepe. tur [x]alt ovor|ypare tov év adrH, tadra 
[Sa] vetLecbar ro'rw TO vopw @ xatedAcipOn{t} dpéoKer Kai py 
bro Tov apxovTwy eis GAAas xpeias Kai Sardvas perdyerOa."' 

The local magistrates are expressly mentioned in the 
deed or diataxis of Vibius Salutaris, who forbids any 
archon, advocate or private citizen to divert the endow- 
ment.*? But the most important passage is that cited 
from Malalas under Case VII. Malalas narrates the 
history, of an endowment dating back to the time of 
Augustus. After awhile, he says, the city magistrates 
of Antioch began to divert the income to other uses 
from which they themselves profited, until the emperor 
Claudius intervened in some way and stopped them. 
Later the festival, to the support of which the endow- 
ment was now supposed to contribute, had to be cur- 
tailed in certain years because of disasters, and starting 
from these legitimate excuses the magistrates began 
omitting the games in years when there were no 
disasters. 

The chief menace at Antioch, therefore, came from 
the archons who were the city magistrates. In other 
places such as Ephesus the endowments were threatened 
by the same danger. Occasionally, in cases where the 
donor had Roman citizenship, the Roman law of inheri- 
tance may have allowed the heirs to recover the endow- 
ment on the grounds that the sanctuary or municipal 
corporation could not inherit from a Roman citizen, 
but in many places the chief danger and in all places one 
of the chief dangers came from the archons. Why 
was that? ; 

It was notoriously harder to find willing candidates to 
undertake the financial burdens of muncipal office. The 


*° A. E. Taylor’s interpretation, The Laws of Plato translated 
into English, 339, London, Dent, 1934. 

“ F. K. Dorner, Der Erlass des Statthalters von Asia Paullus 
Fabius Persicus, ®, Diss., Greifswald, 1935. 

** Lines 315-324 may be rendered as follows: “Let it not be 
permitted to anyone, either archon or advocate or private 
citizen, to try to change or alter anything or to make different 
arrangements for the administration or to transfer by decree any 
of the statues or money or its revenue or to divert it to any 
other source of revenue or to any other expense or to do any- 
thing against the terms enumerated and ordained above. And 
if it so happens, let whatever has occurred contrary to these 
provisions be null and void. And whoever tries to do anything 
contrary to the diataxis or, that is, to the articles accepted by 
decree of the Council and Demos and upheld by the supplemen- 
tary ratifications concerning said diataxis, let him pay toward 
the adornment of the most mighty goddess Artemis twenty-five 
thousand denarii and to the fiscus of the emperor twenty-five 
thousand denarii more.” The supplementary ratifications were 
the declarations of the proconsul and his legate. 
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system was breaking down, and as various means of 
compulsion were applied, public office became in a 
vicious circle less and less of a distinction and more of a 
burden. It is well known that men with sufficient prop- 
erty to support the expenses of public office often had 
to be coerced into assuming public office. Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that once they had been badgered 
or legislated into office the same men would be eager to 
evade as many as possible of the financial burdens of the 
office. An endowment or sacred reserves provided some 
chance of evading the financial burdens without produc- 
ing a breakdown of city government. The audit, that old 
deterrent in the democratic constitutions, had, as we 
have seen, been emasculated or abolished.** . 

It is well known that the Athenians of the fifth, 
fourth, and third centuries B. c. would borrow from the 
treasury of Athena during a war and might even strip 
the gold from the chryselephantine statue of Athena in 
the Parthenon.*t From time immemorial, when private 
generosity or vulnerability could no longer produce the 
needed funds, the Greek cities laid hands upon the 
treasuries of those sanctuaries within their territory. 
As the number of citizens who could afford to be gener- 
ous or were vulnerable declined, it became a common 
practice to defray the expenses of the chief magistracy, 
when there were no volunteers, out of the treasury of a 
deity, who was then cited as the eponymous magistrate 
of the year.*® It was no longer a question of borrowing. 
At Athens in the Severan Period there were occasions 
when Athena Polias shared with a human “ volunteer ” 
the eponymate, not of the year, but of the prytany.*® 

Therefore, the chief danger to endowments grew out 
of the ancient Hellenic custom of depositing their re- 
serves of precious metal in the form of a dedication to a 
deity and out of the proprietary attitude of the ancient 
politai toward the treasuries of the sanctuaries within 
their territories. 

Furthermore, the influence of Rome had had a de- 
cisive effect in the ancient internal struggle between 
oligarchs and democrats in every polis. Rome never im- 
posed a Western constitution, but Roman support or 
sympathy led to an oligarchic victory, after which power 
was more concentrated in the hands of the privileged 
families and democratic institutions declined. At Athens 
where the constitutional history is better known, the 
most striking change in the Roman Period is the domi- 
nating position of the Areopagus *? and the insignifi- 


““ The disastrous effect of the emasculation of the audit upon 
the muncipalities was appreciated by F. F. Abbott and A. C. 
Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire, 187, 
‘Princeton Univ. Press, 1926. 

“*'W. S. Ferguson, The treasurers of Athena, Ch. IX, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1932, “ The Conversion 
into Money of Attic Temple Properties.” 

*° L. Robert, Divinités éponymes, Hellenica 2: 51-64, 1946. 

*° J. H. Oliver, Patrons providing financial aid for the tribes 
of Roman Athens, AJP, 70: 299-308 and 403, 1949. 

‘7B. Keil, Beitrige sur Geschichte des Areopags (Berichte 
tiber die Verhandlungen der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
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cance of the Ecclesia. The Areopagus has obtained far- 
reaching supervisory powers and has absorbed the most 
important judicial powers of the heliastic courts, which 
no longer appear in the second century after Christ. 
As Keil ** pointed out, the Areopagus was now a small 
body, for which not all ex-archons were eligible but only 
those who had served as chief archon or as basileus (or, 
he should have added, as polemarch). The magistrates 
of Roman Athens were recruited from a comparatively 
small group of wealthy families *® who intermarried. 
Under these conditions one could not count on the wil- 
lingness of the Areopagus, which was the court of public 
law, to condemn a magistrate who perhaps indirectly 
diverted the revenue of an endowment into channels 
which would relieve the financial burdens of that small 
group of wealthy, or comparatively wealthy, families. 

The writer, therefore, suggests that the chief danger 
to endowments in most Greek cities was the unwilling- 
ness or the inability of the local courts to render justice, 
often because the courts, unlike the dicasteries of the 
ancient democratic constitutions, were empaneled from 
a small group of families who had to support the finan- 
cial liturgies. 


THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


ROMAN REMEDY 


Under the Republic the provincials suffered much 
from the Roman governor’s unscrupulous exercise of 
his almost unlimited power, and in the time of Augustus 
the problem of reforming provincial government was 
largely a problem of checking the governor’s rapacity 
or that of his staff by speedier procedure in extortion 
cases and by the influence which the princeps, the uni- 
versal patron, could exert in defeise of the provincials. 
The governors became much more circumspect in the 
exercise of their imperium, and it is possible that at the 
end of some reigns the problem was rather how to 
encourage honest men to exert more fearlessly the im- 
perium which they possessed. Thus under the principate 
the quality of provincial government came to depend 
largely on the princeps, whether he was more guided by 
ideals of good government or by favoritism and personal 
reactions in extending or withholding his support. 

Settlements made by a Roman magistrate with the 
approval of the Roman senate gave a later Roman 
magistrate, if he wished to use the vague discretionary 
powers of his coercitio, a moral right to prevent by 
interfering and to punish violations or evasions of such 
settlements within the territory subject to his imperium 
or within the free territory over which he had a general 
supervision. Octavian restored to Artemis of the Ephe- 


schaften su Leipzig, Phil.-hist. K1., 71, Heft 8) 1919; J. Delz, 
Lukians Kenntnis der athenischen Antiquitaten, Ch. IX, “ Areo- 
pag und Rechtswesen,” Diss., Basel, 1950. 

“8 B. Keil, op. cit., 81-89. 

*°P. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous 
Empire (Mémoires de l’Académie de Belgique 4°) 1921. 














sians the property which produced the necessary revenue 
for the support of the cult, but the daily supervision 
over the management of the temple rested with the 
Ephesians who might misuse their position for personal 
advantage. If such mischief came to the attention of the 
proconsul of Asia, the latter would have to take into 
consideration the effect upon his own career if the frus- 
trated malefactors were influential enough to deprive 
him of merited testimonials or to bring accusations in 
Rome or even to reach the emperor, and he might 
usually be reluctant to initiate within his own short term 
the kind of action which was likely to provoke un- 
pleasant repercussions. It became a question how much 
eventual support an energetic and conscientious gover- 
nor could expect from the princeps, and under the very 
personal régime of emperors like Caligula courage and 
morale declined. 

In the now famous letter which soon after his acces- 
sion Claudius wrote to the Alexandrines, the emperor 
warned the Alexandrines against a recrudescence of 
riots.°° Without specifying precisely what he would do, 
he said that if it happened again they would find out 
what a benevolent princeps (sjyexov) could become when 
moved to anger. The threat implies that the Alexan- 
drines would have no support or protection from the 
emperor and that the prefect of Egypt would be expected 
to take vigorous action against them. Similarly in the 
edict of the proconsul of Asia, Paullus Fabius Persicus, 
the Ephesians are warned that the emperor Claudius 
earnestly desired the protection of endowments left to 
municipal corporations or sanctuaries and the honest 
fulfillment of the terms of an endowment.®! Thus the 
proconsul implies that malefactors could look for no 
protection from the emperor and that the proconsul 
would be expected to take vigorous action against them. 
This is an exercise of the emperor’s auctoritas in the 
Augustan tradition. In the writer’s opinion the em- 
peror had not exercised maius imperium but given the 
proconsul the moral backing necessary for better super- 
vision over local affairs if he wished to exercise his 
imperium. 

And yet sixty years later, early in the reign of the 
optimus princeps, an Ephesian with great experience in 
public affairs felt that the endowment which he intended 
to set up needed a different kind of protection. Vibius 
Salutaris exploited his friendship with the proconsul 
and legate to obtain a special kind of protection which 
was regarded as a great favor, by no means automatic. 
Since Trajan would have been just as unsympathetic as 
Claudius to the rascalities of malefactors, what makes 
the protection of the endowment of Vibius Salutaris so 
special? In the writer’s opinion the Trajanic proconsul 


°°H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1-37, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. 

°F. K. Dorner, Der Erlass des Statthalters von Asia Paulltts 
Fabius Persicus, Dissertation, Greifswald, 1935, with contribu- 
tions by G. Klaffenbach, Deutsche Literaturseitung, 3te Folge, 
6: 413-416, 1935, and by A. Wilhelm, Glotta 25: 269-273, 1936. 


London, 
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went beyond the Claudian proconsul in that for this 
particular endowment he set up a specific formula for 
legal action against a real or would-be evader ** or 
embezzler or rival claimant in the courts of the pro- 
consul and legate and above all insured that the powerful 
machinery of the fiscus would operate against the male- 
factor or claimant. Moreover, the Trajanic proconsul 
and legate committed themselves to grant the action, and 
they committed even their successors, for the latter could 
scarcely repudiate the administrative decision of the 
Trajanic proconsul and legate, when the decision so 
obviously conformed to the aims of the good emperors. 
The endowment is protected against local malefactors 
even under another Nero. 

In the case concerning the endowment of Vibius 
Salutaris to Artemis of the Ephesians the donor him- 
self appealed to the provincial authorities, on the basis 
of amuicitia, to place the protection of the proconsul’s 
court, also the court of the /egatus pro praetore, behind 
the endowment, and they acceded to the request. In the 
case concerning the endowment at Gythion the Gythe- 
ates, i.e., the practical and probably legal recipients, 
who perhaps were more afraid of the donor’s heirs than 
of local evaders, have appealed to the emperor for special 
protection. The emperor does not himself set up the 
formula but uses his auctoritas to make the proconsul of 
Achaia set up the formula which will place the protec- 
tion of the proconsul’s court behind this particular en- 
dowment. Gythion, belonging to a free league, was not 
part of the province of Achaia. In the writer’s opinion 
Hadrian was not exercising an imperium maius but was 
committing himself as a patron, in that he asked the 
proconsul to set up for a group of (other) clients of 
the emperor a socially justifiable actio utilis with the 
understanding that he, the emperor, would always sup- 
port the proconsul in the consequences. The proconsul 
regards it as a very unusual favor from the emperor, 
and in both his letter to the Gytheates and the special 
edict publishing the decision he is careful to refer to the 
emperor’s recommendation. Not enough of the edict is 
preserved to prove that here also the fiscus received an 
interest in the prosecution of anyone who might try to 
set aside the fixed terms of the endowment, but the 
author infers from the sanctions of other declarations 
that the fiscus did obtain an interest here. 

In the case of the endowment set up by Opramoas for 
the Lycian League it was the recipient who requested 
the protection. The governor formulated an action avail- 
able for use in his court and thus protected the endow- 
ment, but there is a notable difference between this 
declaration and the declarations in the cases at Ephesus 
and Gythion. The governor in this case regards the 
proceedings as mere routine and he expresses himself 
with plainness and economy. Whereas the authorities 

** By “evader” the writer means a man who avoids carrying 
out the munus patrimonii to which he is liable, particularly by 


diverting to the public expenses which he should defray the 
revenue of an endowment established for another purpose. 
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of Asia wrote to the Ephesians in the highly rhetorical 
style preferred in epistles with literary pretensions, the 
legate of Lycia~-Pamphylia uses the juristic style ** and 
a formula which we meet again in the prefect’s declara- 
tion at Eleusis and in the epistle of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. The date is sometime between a. D. 124 
and 131, but the procedure, which, as we saw at Gythion, 
was still in a formative stage early in the reign of Ha- 
drian, is already standardized. 

Although the formula may have received its ultimate 
shape from some jurist in Hadrian’s consilium, it was 
not the jurists who worked out the procedure but en- 
lightened or Hellenophile statesmen in the reigns of 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian. Aquillius 
Proculus and Afranius Flavianus, who in a.p. 104 
issued declarations protecting the endowment of Vibius 
Salutaris at Ephesus, wrote like men according a rare 
but not unprecedented favor. Nor can we safely infer 
that the policy began with the establishment of Nerva’s 
administration, because the most straightforward in- 
terpretation of an obscure passage in an Acmonian 
decree of a. p. 85 would force one to conclude that here 
a lost declaration by a Roman governor provided the 
background.** 

If we are right then for the year A. p. 85, the creator 
of the new policy was the emperor Domitian, even 
though the decision as in the next three reigns may have 
been left to the local Roman magistrate. This would be 
a determination of some importance, but this change or 
progress in Roman provincial administration under 
Domitian would not stand alone. It is well known that 
the institution of the curator civitatis,®°> by which the 
municipalities were relieved from their more desperate 
financial embarrassments, developed mightily under 
Trajan and Hadrian, but the institution began before 
Trajan’s reign, even before Nerva’s. The first datable 
case of a curator civitatis is the senatorial curat(or) 
coloni<ayr(um) et municipior(um) Sospes of JLS 1017 
=JRS 14: 191, No. 12, 1924. The date of this career 
can be disputed, but Sospes was curator of colonies and 
municipia shortly before a war which the writer with 
Mommsen, Ritterling, Syme, and Magie ** would iden- 
tify as the Suevic War of a. p. 92. In other words the 
real creator of this at first helpful institution was 
Domitian. 

Nothing, however, brings out the importance of the 


°* For the juristic style see F. Schulz, Roman legal science, 
259 f., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946. 

°* See the previous section, “ Other Cases.” 

°° W. Liebenam, Curator rei publicae, Philologus 56: 290-325, 
1897; G. Mancini apud E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico di 
Antichité Romane 2: 1345-1386, s.v. “Curator Reipublicae o 
Civitatis”; Hugh Last, C. A. H. 11: 467-470, 1936; C. Lucas, 
The Curatores Rei Publicae of Roman Africa, JRS 30: 56-74, 
1940. 

°° David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, note 13 on pp. 
1454-1456, Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. For curatores perhaps 
from the reign of Nerva, cf. Philostratus, Vitae soph. I 19 and 
Dig. 43, 24, 3, 4 (Ulpian). 
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reign of Domitian for the student of Roman provincial 
administration as clearly as the history of the equestrian 
procuratorships.*’ It was Domitian who made the real 
beginning of the great development of the equestrian 
service which culminated in the reign of Hadrian after 
rapid growth under Trajan. Pflaum ** sums it up im- 
pressively with the observation that the reign of Domi- 
tian is “ d’une importance primordiale ” for his investi- 
gation. Trajan, Hadrian, and even Septimius Severus 
operated along lines first opened for them by Domitian. 


Without the epigraphical evidence we should have no 
idea of the true importance of his reign, but even the 
epigraphical evidence has been much reduced by the 
condemnation of Domitian’s memory. 


The Roman declarations protecting Greek endow- 
ments according to a procedure which appears as early 
as A. D. 104 in a fully developed form have the character 
of administrative decisions placing under the protection 
of the Lex Iulia peculatus et de sacrilegiis et de-resi- 
duis *® a specific large endowment which served a pur- 
pose important to the religious or political life of the 
Hellenic or Hellenized population and which ordinarily 
would have had quite inadequate protection under the 
law of peregrine communities. Peculatus originally 
meant theft from the Populus Romanus. Sacrilegium of 
course meant theft from a god, not just any god but the 
god of a sanctuary which had received the right of 
ownership in Roman law by senatus consultum or, later, 
by imperial constitution.®® It is not necessary to assume 
that in setting up a formula for an indictment as of 
sacrilegium the magistrate arrogated to himself a power 
belonging traditionally to the senate; he did not change 
the status of the sanctuary but confined his order to the 
one endowment that he wished to preserve by special 
means in the public interest. Whether the Greek endow- 
ment served a secular or religious purpose, the declara- 
tions were in much the same form because peculatus and 


°? See H. G. Pflaum, Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut- 
Empire Romain, 50-54, 60, 97 f., Paris, Maisonneuve, 1950. 

5° Op. cit., 50. 

°° Digest, 48, 13. In Digest, 48, 13, 4, where Solazzio, 
Archivio Giuridico 94: 68, note 2, 1925, has denounced the phrase 
Deo immortali and restored what must have been the phrase 
originally used by Marcianus, there is a very pertinent passage: 
Marcianus libro XIV Institutionum. Lege lulia peculatus tenetur, 
qui pecuniam sacram, religiosam abstulerit, interceperit. §1 Sed 
et si donatum de<is> immortali<bus> abstulerit, peculatus poena 
tenetur. Further on Trajan and Hadrian, the emperors from 
whose reigns our earliest declarations date, are specifically men- 
tioned as extending the coverage of the Lex Iulia: §7 Sed et si 
de re civitatis aliquid surripiat, constitutionibus principum 
divorum Traiani et Hadriani cavetur, peculatus crimen committi, 
et hoc iure utimur.' 

°° Epitome Ulpiani (ed. F. Schulz), 22, 6: Deos heredes in- 
stituere non possumus praeter eos quos senatus consulto con- 
stitutionibus<ve> principum instituere Concessum est, sicuti 
Iovem T<a>rpeium, Apoll<i>nem Didym<a>eum Mi<le>ti, Mar- 
tem in Gallia, Minervam <I>liensem, Herculem Gaditanum, 
Dianam Ephesiam, Matrem Deorum Sip<y>len<en, Neme>sim 
quae Smyrnae colitur, et Caelestem Salinensem Carthagin<i>. 














sacrilegium were subsumed under the same rule in 
Roman Public Law. 

It is a further step in the development of the pro- 
cedure when the declaration begins to emanate from 
an expert representative of the central government 
rather than from the magistrate who temporarily pre- 
sides over the Roman court which will forever protect 
the endowment. The first datable case is that of the 
declaration by a prefect in favor of the endowment at 
Eleusis. The date would seem to fall around a. p. 137. 
Whatever functions this particular prefect may have 
had, his was not a permanent office in the province or 
free cities of Achaia. From the Hadrianic oil law, for 
example, we know that there were two Roman courts 
accessible to the Athenians: they could appeal to the 
emperor, and they could appeal to the proconsul of 
Achaia, a province to which the Athenians, a civitas 
libera, did not properly belong. Whereas the magis- 
trates who issued declarations protecting the endow- 
ments of Vibius Salutaris, Claudius Atticus, and Opra- 
moas had committed only themselves and their own suc- 
cessors, the prefect of the Eleusinian inscription com- 
mitted practically neither himself nor his own successors 
but the contemporary and future governors of Achaia. 


The declaration protecting an endowment in support 
of a gymnasium at Attaleia in Lydia is undated except 
that the predicate of rank accompanying the title of 
Asiarch suggests that the declaration was no earlier 
than that of the prefect in the Eleusinian inscription. 
The declaration at Attaleia was issued by a wealthy and 
prominent native of Asia who was serving a second time 
at Attaleia as curator rei publicae, 1. e., a financial expert 
appointed by the Roman government upon the request 
of the city government to help the city in its financial 
difficulties. The curator rei publicae Polybius issued the 
declaration upon request as did also the prefect of the 
Eleusinian inscription. 


These two declarations differ from all the others in 
the way they were communicated. Each of these two 
was announced as an apophasis, while each of the others 
was communicated in an epistle. The difference may be 
explained by the fact that’ neither the prefect nor the 
curator rei publicae held an office to which competence 
in re had been permanently assigned or permanently 
delegated.** They were performing purely temporary 
functions as special judges in administrative cases. In 
practice their decisions were final, but the form remained 
that of an agent’s decision which to be valid still had to 
be accompanied by authorization of senate or magistrate. 
In Roman Public Law the grant of protection was not 
conceived as emanating from these special judges but 


* See lines 55-58 of the text in Chapter VI. 

°° On the difference between powers permanently delegated 
and powers temporarily delegated, note the comments of F. M. 
De Robertis, Sulla Origine della giurisdizione criminale eserci- 
tata dal praefectus urbi, (Quaderni de “ La Corte.d’Assise” 22) 
Foggia, 1935. 
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from the authority that had in each case appointed the 
judge. 

The substitution of special judges for the provincial 
governor in a case of this sort highlights the movement 
away from the Republican tradition. It reveals the in- 
creased use of experts, such as trained jurists and men 
specializing in financial questions, where the Romans of 
the Republic and early Principate trusted administrators 
who were expected to have a mere smattering of these 
subjects and to depend on unofficial or merely clerical 
advice. 

The final step is taken when decisions whether to 
grant special protection to a Greek endowment cease to 
be made by a Roman judge (magistrate or special 
agent) in the province and are made by the emperor, 
i.e. by the experts in the emperor’s consilium. Since 
it is unknown whether the declaration made for an en- 
dowment at Tralles by Antoninus Pius was issued while 
Antoninus was emperor or while proconsul of Asia 
under Hadrian, the first unmistakable evidence for this 
repudiation of Hadrian’s policy and for this concentra- 
tion in the hands of the emperor, i.e. of his advisers, 
dates from the reign of Commodus. It was Commodus 
who at the request of the Antiochenes, namely the 
recipients of an endowment established under Augustus, 
issued a declaration which protected the endowment 
from the inroads of the Antiochene magistrates and 
councillors who for generations had been evading their 
own munera patrimonii by illegally diverting the reve- 
nues of the endowment. Then we have two more decla- 
rations, which were issued upon request as brief epistles 
by Septimius Severus and Caracalla, probably in a. p. 
200. The petitions were submitted by the donor, and 
even at this late date the donor, who is at pains to set 
forth the worthy purpose of the endowment and how the 
endowment will contribute indirectly to the fiscus, 
regards the grant of special protection as a favor. In the 
author’s opinion these imperial declarations placed the 
court of the provincial governor behind the endowment. 
Commodus committed the legate of Syria to grant, if it 
happened again, a specific action against the local 
evaders who had successfully diverted the funds of an 
endowment which was quite inadequately protected by 
the law of Antioch, probably because these evaders from 
the propertied -class controlled the local courts. Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla committed the prefect of 
Egypt to grant an action in his court against any evader 
or embezzler or rival claimant who might ever be 
charged with diverting or trying to divert the revenues 
of the endowments which Aurelius Horion was estab- 
lishing for the ephebes of Oxyrhynchus. 

It happens that our earliest declarations emanate 
from the local Roman magistrates, our later declarations 
from special experts assigned—probably by the emperor 
—locally, and our last declarations from the emperor 
himself. The evidence undoubtedly reflects the actual 
development, but the procedure at any one time may not 
have been quite as uniform as our few examples suggest. 
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The transition from magistrate to special judge to em- 
peror may have been sudden or slow, but the tendency 
toward the procedure by imperial rescript ** composed 
in the unadorned juristic style increases by recognizable 
stages. 

To what sort of endowments did the Roman govern- 
ment accord. this special protection and encouragement ? 
That of Vibius Salutaris at Ephesus, that of Xenion at 
Athens, that of Opramoas to the Lycian koinon, and the 
old one at Antioch, contributed to the greater splendor 
and attractiveness of religious festivals. At Oxyrhyn- 
chus the first endowment supported ephebic contests 
and the second alleviated the burdens of those who 
undertook liturgies. The endowment of Evarestus at 
Attaleia in Lydia provided oil for the gymnasium. 
Nothing is known about the endowment of Claudius 
Atticus at Gytheion, but in all cases where something 
is known, even in that at Oxyrhynchus from the reign 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, the Roman govern- 
ment fosters endowments which keep alive the spiritual 
values of Hellenism. 

In the apophasis at Eleusis it is stated that from one 
who has violated the terms of the endowment (property 
of) twice (the value) shall be vindicated to the fiscus as 
for sacrilegium. The writer interprets this to mean that 
all of a sum equal to twice the value of the endowment 
is a fine. At Ephesus where Vibius Salutaris was 
setting up a fund of 20,000 denarii and dedicating 
valuable statuettes besides, the governor specified a 
penalty ®* of 25,000 denarii to be paid to Artemis and 
25,000 denarii to be paid to the fiscus. He obviously 
estimated the value of the statuettes at about 5,000 
denarii, and like the prefect of the Eleusinian inscription 
the proconsul of Asia called for a fine of double the 
amount. It may be inferred that it was customary or 
common to stipulate a fine of twice the entire endow- 
ment in cases of Roman protection for Greek endow- 
ments.®* At Ephesus half the fine went to Artemis and 


°* In the commentary to Case VII (Antioch) it was pointed 
out that the judicial rescript of the Late Roman Empire was 
called a Oela xéXevors. It is interesting to note not only the use 
of this term for the rescript of Commodus in Case VII but also 
the use of the word xededw in reference to the indirect rescript 
of Hadrian to the proconsul of Achaia in Case II and in 
reference ta the expected direct rescript of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla in Case VIII. The rescripts of Cases VII, VIII 
and IX differ from the Late Roman judiciary rescript in being 
a favor rather than a right and in creating rather than clarifying 
Roman Law. 

**In line 408 the legate refers to the 25,000 denarii for 
Artemis as a mpéoremov. It was, therefore, not restitution. Its 
supplementary character is emphasized in lines 111 and 363 by 
the prefix in the expression els mpooxécunow rhs Kupias ’Apréudos. 

*°R. Dill, Zum vielfachen Wertersatz im antiken Recht, 
Scritti in Onore di Contardo Ferrini pubblicati in occasione della 
sua beatificazione 3 (Pubblicazioni dell’ Universita del S. Cuore, 
N.S., 23) 211-230, 1948, has collected references from the 
Solonian. Code, from the Laws of Gortyn,. from Plato’s Laws, 
from a decree of the Pylaeo-Delphic Amphictyony, and he has 
shown that the poena dupli was the most common exaction in 
cases of embezzlement not only in Roman but also in Greek 
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half tc the fiscus; at Eleusis where the sanctuary had 
nothing like the depository banking and investment office 
of the Artemisium, no business and legal organization 
existed to facilitate collection. The purpose of the fine 
was not to provide income for an agency which collected 
fines but to prevent the diversion of consecrated money 
to other uses. 

Finally, a brief statement as to the terminology. The 
declaration itself would be described of course by the 
form in which it was communicated, as epistle, as edict, 
as an apophasis copied from some official’s commentari: ; 
after the development of the rescript procedure a decla- 
ration communicated in an epistulary rescript might be 
called a rescript rather than an epistle. The action of 
the Roman government might be described from the 
standpoint of the public law of the polis as a supporting 
or supplementary ratification of the diataxis in addition 
to the local decree of acceptance; the verb used is 
éruxvpow, three times about the authorities of Asia in 
Case I,°° once about the legate of Lycia-Pamphylia in 
Case III,®* once about Antoninus in Case IV. The 
late historian Malalas, in Case VII, about Commodus, 
but only Malalas uses the word zpooxvpow in this sense. 
Or the action of the Roman government might be de- 
scribed from the standpoint of its effect upon the endow- 
ment as rendering secure (dogadioac6a in Case II) or 
inviolable (BeBaw in Case III).** This is the Roman 
standpoint. The form of the declaration and its phrase- 
ology are more easily treated together with the Hellenic 
precedents in the next section. 

When a declaration was issued, it was issued on re- 
quest. In fact the declaration must be accompanied by 
the request to be entirely comprehensible, because it 
assumes knowledge of the request. Of Vibius Salutaris 
(eques Romanus) the Ephesians © say, Sudragw.. . 
n€[(|woev ém[ xv] pwAva. Hence he made an déiwois, and 
this is the term used to describe each of the two petitions 
of Aurelius Horion (eques Romanus) in Cases VIII and 
IX. At Attaleia in Lydia, on the other hand, the curator 
rei publicae issued the declaration in compliance with an 
enteuxis, évtevybeis amepyvaro. However, in view of the 
looseness of ancient terminology we are yet in no posi- 
tion to attribute this difference in the designation of the 
petition to the status of the petitioner or to the form of 
the request. 


THE HELLENIC ANTECEDENTS OF THE ROMAN 
DECLARATION AND ITS PHRASEOLOGY 


In the preceding section it was pointed out that the 
Roman declaration protecting a Greek endowment ap- 


Law. In evaluating this information one must bear in mind the 
high interest rates the embezzler would have had to pay if he 
had borrowed the same amount elsewhere. 

°° Lines 74, 322-323 and 330. 

** TAM, Il, 905, V. E. 

°® Similar but not quite the same is the verb ovyxari@nu dis- 
cussed by L. Robert, Hellenica 1: 47-49, 1940. 

°° Line 74, in the decree of acceptance. 
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peared to all parties as a favor. It was not a meddlesome 
intervention into local affairs. Rather it constituted a 
strengthening of the recipient’s and donor’s purpose, so 
that in Case III the act of the Roman governor could be 
described by the Lycians with the words,”° kai 6 xpdatioros 
Hyenov Lovdiva Odjpos éxexi’pwoe tiv tod EOvovs mpo€pecw 
(read zpoaipeow), while in Case IX the emperors 
granted the donor’s request with the words, xa@ér[c 
7) |9€Anoes. It was a positive favor accorded by a friendly 
power, a favor that would bring the endowment under 
the protection of law where the law of the polis could not 
protect. It was not a license, not a negative favor like 
an exemption from the oppression of an overlord. The 
declaration meant that the law of the polis or of the local 
league was in this special case accepted as a kind of 
international law, so that violators could be punished 
and recovery made, no matter who the violators were 
or where they went. Roman Law appears here not as 
the law of the Roman citizens but as the international 
law of the Mediterranean world. . 

A law consisting of occasional announcements by 
Roman agencies of government became the effective 
international law of the free world of Old Greece in the 
time of Sulla. 

After the Battle of Cannae Rome had developed close 
relations with Delphi, and Rome came into the Greek 
world partly as the champion of the Pythian Apollo, of 
whom both Flamininus and Mummius posed as loyal 
devotees. During the second half of the second century 
B. c. Delphic policy was dominated by a desire to please 
Rome, and Roman policy was expressed in Amphic- 
tyonic decrees*™! such as that making the Athenian 
coinage the standard for at least Central Greece.**? This 
was no attempt by Amphictyons to develop a federal 
constitution, but an attempt (by Rome or by Rome’s 
friends) to create an international law above that of the 
city states for everyone’s advantage. The Delphic sanc- 
tuary enjoyed prestige, and the Amphictyonic Council 
had pretensions to Panhellenic authority. The sanctuary 
lived on its prestige until Sulla jeered at the god and 
his supporters. Then the Amphictyons were through. 
Sulla seized the treasuries of sanctuaries which under 
Amphictyonic Law enjoyed asylia, and he seized even 
those of the Delphic sanctuary itself.** From then on, 
the new international law of Greece no longer emanated 
from the Amphictyonic Council. 

In the Hellenistic Period the Pylaeo-Delphic Am- 
phictyony issued upon request grants of dovAia kai 
aopddea ™ to the Dionysiac Artists, as to a corporation 


7° TAM, Il, 905, V E. 

71G. Daux, Delphes au II® et au I siécle, 387-391 and 610- 
612, Paris, de Boccard, 1936. 

72 Fouilles de Delphes III, 2, 139. Cf. John Day, An economic 
history of Athens under Roman domination, 91, N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1942. 

78 On Sulla’s treatment of the sanctuaries see Daux, op. cit., 
398-407. 

74For the phrase compare the Amphictyonic degree S/G* 
692A, line 42. 
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in the religious service, or grants of dovAia, defined as 
éxexetpia kai dopadea,’’ to a sanctuary during the period 
of a certain festival receiving formal recognition and 
approval from the Amphictyony. Such grants placed 
the Dionysiac Artists or the festival under the protection 
of Amphictyonic Law, that is to say under the protection 
of an “ international’ public law theoretically at least 
higher than and distinct from the public law of any one 
state. 

The Roman grant of dogdAea or of cwrnpia Kai aodd- 
Aea *® to endowments in support of religious festivals and 
other public services was then essentially a further devel- 
opment of a function once performed by the Pylaeo-Del- 
phic Amphictyony ; except that the threat to the security 
now usually came from inside rather than outside the 
city in whose interest the protection had been requested. 
Just as the violation of the protection granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council was iepoovAia or iepoovAla kat 
aoéBea, so the violation of protection granted to sacred 
endowments by the Roman government was regarded as 
iepoovAia OF iepoovAia Kai acéBe."* Just as the Amphic- 
tyonic Council arranged for a trial of transgressors in 
an Amphictyonic court ** and specified the penalty and 
the recipient of the penalty,”® so the Roman declaration 
arranged for a trial in a Roman court and specified the 
penalty and the recipient of the penalty. Just as the 
Amphictyonic decree concerning the Ptoia stated that 
the prophétés, the priest of Apollo Ptoios, the polis and 
the Boeotian League should continue to be in control of 
the administration, so the Roman declaration from Eleu- 
sis specified that the hierophant and daduchus should 
have the sole administration, while other Roman declara- 
tions imply a specification as to the administration by 
referring to the diataxis or to the request. 

A realization of the historical importance of Amphic- 
tyonic Law may help to explain a phenomenon which 
needs explanation, namely the paucity or total absence 
of parallel declarations protecting endowments in the 
Latin West. All the declarations which form the object 


*°For the phrase and the definition see the Amphictyonic 
decree JG VII 4135. The text has been discussed and improved 
by M. Feyel, Contributions a l’épigraphie béotienne (Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de ’ Université de Strasbourg 95) 
140-147, 1942. Feyel would date the inscription in the year of 
the Delphian archon Callias, whom G. Daux, Chronologie Del- 
phique E 9, Paris, de Boccard, 1943, places about 220 n.c. The 
Royal letter published in 1952 by Herzog and Klaffenbach, 
Asylicurkunden aus Kos No. 2, shows that a decree of the 
Delphic Amphictyony preceded the international negotiations 
concerning recognition and protection of the Asclepieia of Cos, 
B.C. 242. 

*’For the phrase see line 28 of the Eleusinian inscription, 
published in Hesperia 21: 382, 1952. 

*? The Vibius Salutaris inscription, line 217 (Case I), and the 
Eleusinian inscription, line 37. 

"SIG VII 4135: éav 5€ ris ddixp, bwddcKos torw év ’Audixrioow. 
See note 75 supra. 

IG VII 4135: éav 5€ re yivnrac ddiknua mapa 7d Séyua Tov 
"Audixtvévwv, admorecatw 6 adikdv dioxidlovs orarHpas cal 8 ay 
KkataBrayn, Ta b€ Karadikacbévra ypnuata liepa éorw trod ’Amédd- 
Awvos Tod IIrwiov. 
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of this study occur in Hellenic-or Hellenized areas, while 
similar declarations from Thracian, Gallic, Spanish, 
African areas or from non-Hellenized areas of the East 
are unknown, at least to the writer. This seems to be 
due neither to accident nor entirely to the special favor 
in which the Hellenes were held by educated Romans 
of the second century after Christ, but to the fact that 
the protection was essentially a development of a pecu- 
liarly Hellenic type of asylia—not the right of asylum 
but the inviolability of both person and property.*° 

While the Amphictyonic grant of asylia was the real 
forerunner of the Roman declaration protecting a Greek 
endowment, the entire literature of speeches, city state 
decrees and royal letters concerning grants of asylia 
developed and enriched the terminology. Not just from 
Amphictyonic decrees but from all this come the words 
and phrases. Furthermore, the Hellenistic chanceries 
created a style more suitable for a declaration which 
emanated, not from a council, but from an individual. 

In the Hellenistic Period a decree of the Pylaeo- 
Delphic Amphictyony was most important but by itself 
not enough. Some good evidence for the international 
negotiations which in the Hellenistic Period preceded 
recognition of a festival’s asylia may be found in the 
cases of the Mouseia of Thespiae ** around 210 B.c. 
and of the Ptoia of Acraephiae in the late second century 
B. c.5?. Requests are made to cities and leagues and to 
the Dionysiac Artists for support and are generally men- 
tioned with the verb déiw or rapaxadéw. Recognition or 
acceptance means to drodefac8a (Kai owavéev). A truly 
magnificent series of documents ** from Magnesia on the 
Maeander concerns the reorganization of the festival of 
Artemis Leucophryene at the end of the third century 
B.c. The language is much the same. Magnesian am- 
bassadors carrying copies of a decree and asking recog- 
nition and support ( wapaxadoivtes OF dkvoivtes drodéEacBar 
arehavitny icom’Oiov tov dyova), had been sent out to 
numerous cities, leagues, and kings. 

Another magnificent series of documents is that of 
246-242 B.c. concerning the Asclepieia of Cos.** The 
verb dé indicates the request in No. 2 and in the 
decrees of Aegira, Cassandrea, Amphipolis, Philippi, 
Neapolis, Camarina, Iasos, airéw in the decrees of Sparta 
and Aenos, wapaxadéw in the decrees of Messene and 
Thelphusa. Acceptance in the royal letter of No. 2 
occurs with the word [8],6p«8a, in that of No. 3 with 


8° See above all E. Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylie, Diss., 
Giessen, 1933. See also E. Bikermann, /nstitutions des Séleu- 
cides 148-156, Paris, Geuthner, 1938, and H. Seyrig, Les rois 
séleucides et l’asylie, Syria 20: 35-39, 1939. 

51M. Feyel, Contributions a l’épigraphie béotienne (Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg 95) 
88-117, 1942. 

827G VII 4135-4144. For the date see M. Feyel, BCH 60: 
25-27, 1936. 

88. Kern, Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander, Nos. 
16-87, Berlin, 1900. 

®*R. Herzog and G. Klaffenbach, Asylieurkunden aus Kos, 
Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1952: 1-30. 
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the phrase ry ecvivorav am[oldedéypeOa. The Lacedae- 
monians say deépeoa, and the other cities vote to déyec0at 
or amodéxecOa Or rpoadefacbar. 


The foregoing examples and others apud E. Schles- 
inger, Die griechische Asylie, Diss. Giessen, 1933, suffice 
to show that by the third century B. c. the procedure of 
requesting and granting recognition, protection and sup- 
port for a festival or sanctuary under another public 
law * than that of the polis to whose territory the sanc- 
tuary immediately belonged had already crystalized and 
in terminology it had already developed a set of formulas. 
The latter determination gives a value greater than that 
of an ordinary linguistic parallel to a phrase in one 
Hellenistic decree ** of acceptance, where the motivation 
reads, ézws av obv daivytar 4 ods Tév "Opwriwv, Kabarep 
avrei mpoonke, evaeBas Kal évddéws TA pds Tos Deodis ouvTeE- 
Aoioa kai ebyapiotoiea Tei roAC Tav ’Axpardieiwv. Although 
there was only one god concerned, Apollo Ptoios, the 
phrase zpos rovs Oeovs generalized exactly as in the pre- 
fect’s declaration at Eleusis. 


Furthermore, just as Greek international law gave 
protectizn to sanctuaries or festivals, it was familiar 
with grants of dovAia-dog¢cAea made in much the same 
terms to cities. Decrees of the Aetolian League provide 
examples.** Although the conduct of the Aetolian 
League itself provided no respectable precedent in Greek 
international law, this extension of a device invented for 
the benefit of religion reflects a more general develop- 
ment which prepared the way for the Roman grants of 
special protection to an endowment which was not the 
property of a sanctuary but the property of a city or 
village.** 

The writer can find no evidence that the ordinances 
of Hellenistic kings ever had the character of a decree of 
the Amphictyonic League raising an article of local law 
to the status of international law. The epistles of Hel- 
lenistic kings, promising asylia to all those traveling to 
and from a festival and any other support to the festival 
of a favored city or to an international organization of 
Dionysiac Artists, more closely resemble in character 
the help given by a polis. The kings, of course, had 
much more power than any one polis, and the power to 


*° The Greek conception of a state was a group of peréxovres 
rather than a territory, as Ernst Meyer, Vom griechischen und 
romischen Staatsgedanken, Eumusia, Festgabe fiir Ernst Howald 
..., 30-53, Zurich, Eugen Rentsch, 1947, has recently empha- 
sized. Hence it was not unnatural for Greek cities to treat the 
international organization of the Dionysiac Artists as a state. 
The Roman government in the Greek East followed the custom, 
and the Roman emperors answered requests from the Dionysiac 
Artists significantly with epistles. 

*° B. Leonardos, ’Apx. ’E¢., 1892, 40-44, No. 70. 

** See JG I® 1° fasc. 1, and G. Klaffenbach, Asylievertrag 
zwischen Atolien und Milet, Sitzungsb. Berlin 1937: 155-159. 

°° In any discussion of international order the services ren- 
dered and attempts made by the Amphictyony should be among 
the first to receive attention as they do from J. A. O. Larsen, 
Federation for Peace in Ancient Greece, Cl. Phil. 39: 145-162, 
1944. 





bring pressure on others,®* but the royal epistle, though 
it might mean more, never juristically °° replaced the 
Amphictyonic decree as the Roman senatus consultum, 
and later the decision of a Roman magistrate, eventually 
replaced the Amphictyonic decree. In other words, here 
again Rome at first played the part of a Hellenistic 
major power, and it arrogated to itself an Amphictyonic 
or truly international role in the time of Sulla. 

Since Rome began as a Hellenistic major power and 
since in general the Roman governor was the functional 
descendant of the Hellenistic king, it is easily understood 
that the Romans might prefer the epistulary form of 
communication or announcement, especially when the 
senatus consultum was no longer decisive. Therefore, 
the writer would suggest that Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla in Cases VIII and IX replied to the petition 
of Aurelius Horion by an epistulary rescript rather than 
by a subscriptio because grants of asylia (not asylum) 
were traditionally extended by the Hellenistic kings in 
epistles. Not the presence of the emperors in Egypt nor 
yet the form of the petition but the subject of the peti- 
tion determined the epistulary form of the rescript.™ 

In view of the history of the procedure, in view of the 
custom of Hellenistic chanceries, it is only natural that 
the rescript should always be worded as an epistle, never 
as a subscriptio, not even when the postulant was a 
private citizen. After all the private citizen, when he 
submitted a written petition of this sort, functioned like 
an ambassador speaking in behalf of a public corpora- 
tion. This kind of request is fundamentally different 
from a private libellus. The rescripts of Cases VIII and 
IX, as P. Meyer *? argued, were probably written when 
Septimius Severus was in or near Egypt, but it is incor- 
rest to attribute the epistulary form of the rescript to the 
conditions under which the emperor traveled, for he was 
presumably accompanied by all the chief secretaries 
including the a Jibellis.** 


The growth of the type of document represented by 
the Roman declaration protecting Greek endowments 


8° Note that Antiochus III (Welles, Royal Correspondence 
31) does not accept for the poleis but agrees to get the poleis 
to accept. There is no replacement here of a national court by 
the higher international instance. The writer, having no desire 
to participate in the controversy concerning the relation of the 
kings to the poleis, will refer the reader to David Magie, Roman 
rule in Asia Minor, pp. 56 f. and 825-828, Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950. 

°° Some might prefer the less specific adverb “ morally.” 

*1 As is well known, U. Wilcken, Zu den Kaiserreskripten, 
Hermes 55: 1-42, 1920, concluded that the answer to an epistle 
was an epistle and that the answer to a libellus was a subscriptio ; 
that a city or a Roman magistrate always sent an epistle, a 
private citizen always a /ibellus. This is too rigid; if the libellus 
concerned the affairs of a city, the reply might come as an 
epistle, especially if the petitioner were a personage of some 
importance. 

® Klio 8: 130-135, 1907. 

*? The presence of the ‘chief secretaries at Antioch is men- 
tioned in the minutes of a trial before Caracalla on an inscription 
published by P. Roussel and F. De Visscher, Syria 23: 176-194, 
1942-1943. 
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may be studied in another way by comparing in outline 
the construction of several instruments schematically as 
follows : 


Content of the Epistle (Welles 31) with which Antiochus 
III extended protection to the Lycophryena 
Reference to the embassy and the request 
Expression of his good will 
Formula of approval (=acceptance), drodexdueba 
Intention of helping, mpéxetal re hyuiv ovvatteyv. 


Content of the epistle (Welles 32) with which the son and 
coregent of Antiochus III extended protection to the 
Lycophryena 

Reference to the embassy and the request 

Reference to his father’s grant 

Formula of approval, drodéxoua 


Intention of helping, Tweipagoua .. . cvvavterv. 


Content of the Amphictyonic decree JG VII 4135 granting 
protection to the Ptoia of Acraephiae 


[The beginning with the formula of approval and accep- 
tance has been lost. ] 


The administrative decision to place during the festival 
period travelers and the sanctuary under the protection 
of the Amphictyonic Law, and the juristic decision as to 
what will constitute a violation. They are expressed in 
prohibitions against seizure of travelers and their goods 
and against violation of the sanctuary and an order for a 
trial of violators by the Amphictyons. 

An order concerning the administration of the festival. 

An order concerning the publication of the Amphic- 
tyonic decree. 

A fine is specified against anyone who in a trial by the 
Amphictyons will be found to have violated the grant. 


Content of the instrument in which protection was granted 
by the legate of Asia 

Recognition of the noble motive behind the donation 
(lines 374-387). The key words are [@]:Aog[r]opylay and 
otdoT | ecuoupévov. , 

Expression of approval and satisfaction at the honor 
given to the donor (lines 387-395). 

Advice (or an order expressed as advice, voulf{w ebdovyor 
elvat, ‘etc.) concerning details of the draughting and ad- 
ministration (lines 395-399). 

The administrative decision to place the endowment 
under the protection of Roman Public Law and to give it 
special protection against threats to its security. It is ex- 
pressed in a prohibition against change of any sort (lines 
399-403), BovAoua taira eicael pévery eri Tay abTrar, etc. 

A fine is specified against anyone who <in the legate’s 
court> will be found guilty of having violated the diataxis. 

Reference to the proconsul’s grant of protection. 


Content of the rescript in which protection was granted by 
the governor of Lycia-Pamphylia 
Formula of approval, dmodéxopuar. 
Recognition of noble motive 
pirorepia. 
The administrative decision to place the endowment 
under the protection of Roman Public Law (feBad 4 éxi 
Te T@ adoddevrov Kal dueraderor els Tov dei xpovoy elvat, etc. ) 


behind the donation, 


** This word is used by Plutarch, Romulus, 9, 3, BeBavoby rhv 
dovAlay, a context suggesting that it too belonged to the legal 
terminology in which Hellenistic grants of protection to sanctu- 
aries were couched. Hence it is not surprising to find it 
employed also by a Hellenistic king, probably Attalus III, 
’"AcuNlay ris wap’ bpuetv Teporxg[s Oeds] eri rovruxn BeBad ipeiv{ v} 
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Content of the instrument at Eleusis in which protection 
was granted by the prefect. 

Recognition of the noble motive, ¢:Aoreu[iar]. 

Formula of approval [dmrodéxoua| Kai adrés. 


The administrative decision to place the endowment 
under the protection of Roman Public Law and to give it 
special protection against threats to its security. This was 
partly expressed in the formula of approval=acceptance ; 
it is expressed further in an indirect prohibition against 
change of any sort, mpds 7d [uhm oa]revOqv[ai wore Be TO 
Kepddaroy unre THY moodTnTa Tay [KaMepwuev]wy Snvapiw (évi) 
pewOHvat. 

A fine is specified against anyone who <in a Roman 
court> will be found to have violated the diataxis. 

An order concerning the administration. 

A justification of the order concerning the adminis- 
tration. 


Content of the second rescript at Oxyrhynchus 
Formula of approval, drodex6ueba 
Reference to the request, déois. 
The administrative decision to place the endowment 


ép’ & w[ndev] | ev rie Swpeg rairm dwaddayjvale THY] | cvv|Pecav 
hv éxere (Welles, Royal Correspondence 68), in a passage re- 
sembling the guarante: from the governor of Lycia-Pamphylia 
even in the use of the word dwped and in the prepositional phrase 
forbidding alteration of terms. 5 
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under the protection of Roman Public Law and to give it 
special protection against threats to its security. The 
decision is expressed by a statement that change will be 
forbidden, ¢vAaxOnoera duerdorpentov eis Erepov Tt 
daravna[er| Oa. 


In conclusion we may say that here again Rome has 
taken the place of the Amphictyonic Council as a source 
of international law, and we remind the reader that in 
general the development of Amphictyonic Law was a 
reflection of the classical development of Athenian Law 
as the international law of the Athenian Empire.® Ht 
came into being because the cities, no longer united by 
Athens, felt that they had to have it. One who studies 
the Roman declarations within the framework of an 
ancient striving for international order will realize that 
the Greek cities have influenced Rome to undertake, as 
hégemon of the league, primarily for them, not for her- 
self, something they have always wanted, and perhaps 
he too, like Aelius Aristides, will recognize the move- 
ment of a humane and helpful spirit, the beneficent 
World-Soul within the Roman Cosmos. 


®° R. J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith, Administration of justice 
in the Delphic Amphictyony, Cl. Phil. 38: 1-12, 1943. 
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OF AELIUS ARISTIDES 
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Os dpa éxwvupov avTH Tovvopa Kai ovdey GAX’ 7) poyn Ta THOSE. 
Ld > »” > ‘ > , ~ > 4 ‘4 4 A 
wor e& tis avtnv edrAnoee Kabapas davartiéa Kai Tas viv 
, , ‘4 = / a 
pETEwpous TOAELS Eri yrs epeicas Beivar GAAnV Tap’ GAAnV, doov 
~ 7. , 5 - ld > > fol = 7 »” 
viv ‘Iradias diaXdeirov éotw, davarAnpwhjvar ToiTo Trav dv por 
- 4 , , 4 , 1 
Soxei Kal yevéeoOar roAIs ovvexys pia emi Tov “Idvov Teivovea. 
, de a o > ‘4 7 > A ~ »” > 4, >. 
TogavTyn O€ ovaa, Oonvy éyw pev OvdE Viv Lows apKovyTws évedet- 
é , > 6 4 de ” lal > A > ‘ 7 
fapnv, OpGarpoi S€ apewov paptupoiow, ody woTwEep ext Tav 
” > a ” e > A 4 293 9% _ ‘ 
ddAwv eireiv Eotw, ws évtadOa EatyKev, ovd’ 6 Tis cimev TeEpi 
a > ld ‘ , , Ld ~ ‘ 4 
Tis “A@nvaiwy Kai Aaxedaipoviwy moAews, A€ywv Tov pev TO 
, 6. 5 r , s A 4 bu =~ de ‘ 7 , 
peyebos durdacvov 7) Kata thy Sivamv, Tov Sé odd THs Suvd- 
™ a a ‘ , 
pews EXatrov av pavavat TO péyeHos — arein 5 ro BAdodynpov 
~ , ~ »” ~ ~ 
Tov Tapade!ypatos — , TodTo av Tis hain Kal wept riode Tis 
, , c ” > > sf ‘ , A , 
mavTa peyaAns, ws apa ovK axdAovbov Thy diva TO ToTOVTH 
/ , Ld 
peyebe kateoxevdcato* dAX’ éotw eis pev THY OAnv apxnv BA€- 
, ‘4 , , ‘\ / = 
Yavta {pyxét} thy wodAw Oavpdlew, roAdrooTOV pépos THS 
« , ” td =~ 4 
amaons apxew vopioavta yrs, eis 8 abtnv thy woAW Kai Tovs 
= , id , , > 
THS TOAEWS Opovs iddvTa pyKeT. Oavpdlewv, ei Vd TooadTys 
»” ~ > / o 4 ~ ~ 
GpxXeTat Taga % oiKovpevn. OrEep yap Tis Epn Tov AoyoroLwy 
‘ ~ / id bid e , 
mept THs ‘Agias, A€ywv Conv O HALOS TOpEe’eTat, Ta’THS mans 
»” »” Lid > 7 id ~ 
apxew avdpa Eva — oix ddnfj A€ywv, «i 8H wacav AcBinv Kat 
7 > , i , ~ ~ 7 4 
thv Evpwornv éfaiperov éroeito tév Aiov dvopev Te Kai dava- 
a a a > , 9 " * ‘ ” e\s 
tohav — , TobTo viv eLevixnoev adnbés civar, THv tony Te HALov 
, a a c , ‘ - 
Topeiav €ival KTHOW vpeTepay Kal Tov HALov Sia THs VpETepas 
, > ‘ , , 
mopevec0ar. ov yap oxomeAor Oaddrrio: ovde XeAdovent Kai 
K , ‘ e , ’ ‘  . 20. 7 , e , 
vavea. THV UpETEepav apxnv OpiLovow ovde immo Spopos ApeEpy- 
>? , 2Q> 3. 8 a bid , 393 ¢ 
avos éri Oddarrav, ov8’ éri taxtois Gpors Bacirevere, 008’ Erepos 
, , > a a ° i.” ia ‘ , ” 
mpoayopever péexpt_ov Sei Kpateiv, ddd’ 4 pev OddAatTa worep 
, > , 7 > ld ec , ‘4 7 c , 
Covn tis é€v pow THs oikovpevyns Opoiws Kai Tis buerepas tye- 
, Ld ‘ ‘ ‘ 
povias Tératat. epi 5€ avrny ai yreipor ‘ peyddar peyadwori’ 





8. 008 SUT: otk D. rode Keil: ride O. dcadretréy Rsk: 
diddorrrov O. 

9. évedeéaunv Rsk: évedecéaiuny O. elmeiv <éorw> Wil. 
{unxérc} seclusit Keil. 

10. ef 6) O: an <émw>edn? ante xrjow add. Canter xal 


(prob. Rsk’ Keil). mpocayopevtec wéxpio D. 
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KéxAwTat, mpos ipas dei te <tav> evOévde mAnpotoa. ayerat 
8: éx mdons yas Kal Oaddrrys doa dpar Pvovar Kai y@pat 
Exacta: pépovow Kai rotapol Kai Aipvar Kal téxvar “EAAnvev 
kal BapBdpwv: core ei tis taita mavta émdeiv BovAoito, dei 
airov i) racav éreABdvta Thy oikovpevyy odtw BedoacAa 7 év 
ride TH woAG yevopevov. Goa yap map’ éExdoTos Pverar Kat 
katacxevdletat, otk Eotw ws ovK évtaiOa dei Kal mepiTrever. 
rooatrat 8° adixvodvrat Sedpo KopiLovoa <ravta> Tapa mavTwv 
bAkddes ava Tacay piv dpav, racav 8¢ POwormpov repitpoTny, 
bor’ éouxévat THv TOAW KOW® TLL TIS YRS épyaoTnply. poprovs 
pav an’ "Ivdav, ei BovrAe 8é kai trav eddarpovev “ApaBov, Togov- 
tous dpav eeatw wore eixdLew yupva 70 Aovrov rots éxet A€Aci- 
Oa. 7a Sévdpa Kai Sedpo Seiv éexeivous éADeiv, Edy Tov d€wvrat, 
Tov operépwv petaitnoovtas* éobjras 8¢ ad BaBvAwvious Kai 
rovs é&k Tis éréxewa BapBapov Kdapovs todd meiovs TE kai 
paov cicadixvoupevors 7) ei éx Nagov 7) Kv6vov ’AOnval”' ede 
KaTapar Tov éxei te pepovtas’ ‘yewpyiar 8€ pay Aiyurtos, 
SuxeAla, AiBins Soov jpepov. Katamdor 8€ Kai daromdhox ovroTeE 
Aelrovoew* Hote elvar Oavpaou py Ott rept Tod Aipévos, GAAG 
kal mepl ris Oaddrrys tt, <el>mrep, eEapxel OAKdow. aTEXvos 
82 émep ‘Holodos Eby epi trav Tod ‘Oxeavod mepdtov, civat 
rérov ob owTeTpioba mavta cis piav dpxnv Te Kal TEeAEvTHY, 
cis abriv ovvrérpytat, Kal mévta évtadOa ovpminres, épropiat, 
vauTiAriat, yewpylat, peTddAdAwv Kabdpoes, Téxvar Ordcat civi TE 
Kal yeyévytat, Tdvta boa yevvarar Kai pverat. 6 TH & av py 
évradda t8y Tis, odk Eat. TOV yevopevwy 7) yryvopevwv* WoTE Te 
civar padiov Siaxpivar worepa 4) ToALs drepexer TAéiov cis Tas 
modes Tas ovcas 7) H dpxy) Tas Gpxas Tas muoTE yevopevas. 

"EpvOpa 84ra, «i rooovTwv Kal THAKoUTwv cipnpevov, eira 
pn Exovros Tod Adyou, havodpat pepvnpevos 7) BapBapixys Twos 
apxis i) “EAAquixis Suvdpews, kai 86€w roivartiov TOLnoELY TOS 
AioXebou routais. exeivor piv yap émeddy tH BovrAwvta Tov 
cal’ avrovs davAica, peydAw adTo mapéB “Ww Kai map’ ap- 
xalous mepupavel, wyovpevor padiora dy ovrex ‘EedeyEew* eyo 
St ra ipérepa odk Exwv émdexvie GAAws Gow VmepEexel, Tapa- 
Bade pixpois dpxaios* mavra yap tpeis Kai Ta peyioTa piKpo- 
rata dmepyvare tais tmepBodais. émei eyo pev Ta péey.ora. 
éxré~as épa, ipeis 8° tows yeAdoeabe Ex’ avrois. 

Todro piv 8) Thy Tepodv apy oxepoueda, 7 wave more év 
trois “EAAnow éBeBonto Kal péyav mapéoxe 70 érwvupov KaAE€- 
aba. tov éxovra abriv Bacwéa — Tas yap mpo adrijs davdore- 
pas oveas éécw —* Kai mavra iSwpev é£ijs, TO TE peéyebos Kat Ta. 
yryvopeva er’ airis. Set yap obv Kai TodTo ovvecetalev, Orws 


? , ‘ ‘ > , a 
avroi Te améAavov wv EKEKTHVTO Kal TOUS GpXOPEVOUS TAPETKEV 
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a ‘ , ” — 9 ‘ , 

alov. mpa@tov pév Toivuv, Orep viv bpiv Td *AtAavTiKov méAayos 
, a oe c a , a a 

Svvatat, Toir’ jw admd@s tore TH Baoidet <H> OddAatra* éy- 
~ J , > a e , A , 

aida wpilero aite % apxy, Gore “Iwvas kai AioA€as év répact 
a ° a > , > , ‘ - 

ys evar Tis Exeivovs eis S€ ye thy “EAAada diaBjvai wore 

> , c a » % er7 Pa , , 

emixelpyoas © TeV a0 iAov avioxovTos péxpt Svopevov Baci- 
‘ - . , o - 

Avs TogoiTov avpdoOy, dcov peydAws irixnoev* Kai TobTo 

> ‘ > , 7 J = o - 

ériderypa éromoato tis ato} Aapmrpdrntos, St. moAAGY Kal 


peydrwy Eoxe otepyOivar. 6 8) THs pev “EAAd80s rocotrov 


arocxwv Tod Kpatnoat, “Iwviav Se Exwv év éoxartiais, }} Tov ovK 
cis dioxov popav A€Aerrrax Tis ipetépas dpxAs i) doov rééevpa 
eftxveirat, GAAG TH jpioe wavti THs oiKovpévys Kal mpos <y’> 
avt@ TH Oaddrry. od roivuy ovde péxpt TovTwY TeV Spwy exeivds 
ye Kupiws det Baore’s, ddd’ dros 4 ’AOnvaior Svvdpews 7 
Aaxedaipovior Exovev Tixns, viv piv Ews “lévwv Kai AloAéwv Kat 
Bardrrys Bacire’s, madw Se odxére “Tévwv 0b8% Ews Badarrns, 
GAN’ axpt Avddv, odx dpaév Oddatray éx trav mpds éorépay 
Kvavéwv, atexvas Gomwep ev raidwv radia Bacireds dv avw 
Hévov, maAw KaTiwv Tov avyxwpnoovtwy Bacirevew Sedpevos. 
ydwaoe 8€ civ ’AynoAdw Sivapis Kal mpd éxeivov h TOV ov 
Krcdpxw pupiov, i) pev Ews Ppvyias ds 8: oixeias SeAOodca, 
i) 8€ vrép tov Eihparny ds 8 épnpias adikopevn. G& ye pny 
dméAavov Tis apxijs kata tiv OiBdpov codiav, ds tparos eimeiv 
A€yerat Kip dvoxepaivovre tiv moAAHv mAdvyv Seiv abrov Kat 
dvdyknv civat mavtaxoi mepipotav tis apxns éxovta Te Kat 
dxovta, ei péAAor Bacrredew, dpdvra eis Thy Bipaav, os ép’ & 
pev adris Baivor, rarewa éyiyvero Kal ris yas épavev, ad’ dv 
8€ dmadAdtroro, aifis dvictatro Kat méAw marotvros éra- 
mewovTo — petavdorar twes Bacidcis Kai SxvOav tov vouddwv 
Toaovrov diadépovtes, daov ovk ep’ dpakay mepinesav, GAX’ éf’ 
dppapagav, vouddes wes Baorreis Kat mAdvytes du THv amo- 
tiav Kal Tov poBov ris év Tabro kabédpas miéLovres ws dAnDas 
oorep Twa Bipoay Thy éavTov xopay Kal TOUT KpaToovTes viv 
pev BaBvadva, rddAw 8 Soiaa, ira "ExBadrava, ody <a>- 
m<a>oav dei katéxew ciddres ovde Tyyedodvres omep vopeis. 
kai yap Towira iw ws dAnbas, Sorep amorotvrov pn avrév 
civa Thy apxnv. ov yap ws oikewy eppovrifov, obde ni€ov eis 
KddXos Kai péyeBos ove Tas TdAELS OUTE Tas xwOpas, GAN’ oomrep 
oi cis un TpoonKovta éumecovres aicxpos Kal KaKos avnAvoKov, 
tovto Cyntobvtes, Orws <ws> dubevertdtwv apfovat, Kal oomep 
brrép puapoviay duiAdopevor mpos GAAnAOvs 6 SedtEpos dei Tov 
TpoTepov Kata Tovs mevTdbAous imepBadciv €reipaTo. Kal iw 
dyovopa ws mEioTous droopdéat Kal ws mAclaTous avacTdarous 
Tora oiKovs Kai Sypous Kai dpKous ws mAcoTous Wevoacbat. 
tavTa te by THs mepiBA€mrov Suvdpews améAavov Kai & TovTots 
a’ mapérecOar picews vopos di€ra€e, pion Kal émBovAds éx rev 
ovtw diaTBepevwv Kai dmoardces Kai pdxas év GAAnAOs Kal 
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auvexeis Epidas Kal dravarous pirovxias. adroit pev by Tada 
dméXavov, Somep éx Katdpas padAov apxovtes 7) Kat’ edy7y, ot 
82 dpxdpevor mavta & Tovs td ToLoOtTwY apxouévous dvayKn, 
oxediv 5€ tT Kal mpoeipyrar. poBepdov pev yap jw yoveior 
maidos ehpopdia, PoBepov Se yuvaixds avdpi> Ede Se drodwde- 
vat od Tov mdeiora adiujoavta, GAA Tov mAcioTa KEKTNLEVOY. 
rrodewv 88 dvaipéves Kal KatacKxadal ToTE mAciovs 7) viv OALyou 
Séw A€yew cioiv oixicpol. fpdov 8é jv woAcpotvTa 7) Vraxovovra 
owSivar’ év pev yap tais paxats padiws irraévro, év S€ rais 
eEovoias ob petpiws UBpiLov Kal rods pev Oeparevovtas ws 
SovAous imepewpwv, Tors 82 EXevdepous ws éxPpords exddaLov, 
dy pucodyrés TE Kal pucovpevor Siyyov' Kal yap odv moAAdKis 

‘ LJ / a A , > / ‘ , 
rovs imnxdovs padAov tov Todepiwv eedoixecav, Ta Aci 
SadAaxt# 7TH woképw xpopevor. aitiov 8 jv, ovre exeivor 
dpxew ipriatavto ovre of dpxdpevor TO axdAovov dmremrAnpovv. 
ov yap éveotw dpxecOa Kadds, Stay Kakds oi GpxovTes.dpxwow. 
olrw yap 7 Te dpxy Kal 7d Seorolew Sinpyto, add’ jv ioov 
Baorrcds Kai Searrdrys. ovxovy cixdtws ovdé éxi peydAa mponA- 
Oov: ov yap mpdeow oikov mepaitépw TodTo Tovvopa, drav & 
eis wodes TE Kai EOvn ddixytat, padiws maverat. 

*AdeEavdpos 8 ab 6 thy peydAnv apxnv péxpt THs vperépas 
KTnodpevos Kal Katadpapov thy yiv os ddnbas by TobTO KTy- 
capévy Baowreiav paddov gouxev 7) Baciredoavtt. doTwep yap 
dy ef ris iSuitys ovyKtHoarto pev ynv woAAHY Kal &yabnv, mpiv 
St AaBeiv dx’ airis Tovs Kaprovs TeAeuTHGELEv, Os by KaKeivw 
pot Soxet ovpBivar. mpondrGe piv yap émi wAciorov ris yas Kal 
Tovs ayTioTdvrTas Gmraytas Katéotpamto Kal Tov xader@v amrdv- 
tov axpiBas amréAavoev* Kataotncacba 8 obk HdvvyOn rHv 
dpxnv ov8’ ériBeivar wépas Tots merovynpévors, GAX’ dreBavev ev 
péon TH TOV mpaypdtwv mopeia. Wore éxeivov pev paxas av TIS 
dain mreiatas Katop$dca, Baciredoa Sé éAdyioTa, Kai ye- 
véoOa pev dywnornv péyav mepi Baoirelas, arodatoa 8 ovdev 
dévov tis Svavoias Kal tis Téxvns, GAAG wabeiy mapamAjovov 
domep dv ei tis Tov ‘OAvpmixov dyava aywvdopevos Kai Kpat7- 
gas Tovs dvturdAovs, era érarobavor TH viKy, mpiv eb Kal KadAds 
Th xebadj Tov orépavoy dppdcat. mToiovs yap vopous éxdoTots 
S€OyKev ; 4) motas ouvrages Sinvencis xpnpatwv 7) oTpatwrov 7) 
vebv érowjoaro ; 7} roia ovvybe SioiKnoe TA Tpdypata ryayev 
abropdtus mpoiovay xpovw Taxtais mepiodots ; Tota ToALTEvpaTa 
érodirevaaro év Tois dpxopevos ; 0 5é Kai povov agvov THs EavTod 
dicews Epyov kai pynpeiov katéAurev, mpos Aiyintw Thy érovupov 
rédw, Taitnv €b mowyv dpiv wKiEv, Omws ExoLTE Kal THs pe- 
ylorns peta Thv iperépay Kpatointe. date Ilépoas pév Karé- 
Avoev dpxovras, aitos 8& éyyvrata ovK jpéev. “Ene ye piv 
éxeivos éredevtnoev, edOis pev éoxicOnoav eis pupia oi Maxe- 
Sdves, Epyw Seiéavres itp abrods eivar Thy apxiy, Katéxew Se 
obde rv abrav Ext ébvavro, GAN’ eis TodTO TUxns AdpixovTo waTE 
jqvayxdoOnaav Thy opetépay adtHy éexdrreiv, iva THs dAAOTpias 
dpxwow, Somep ewxiopevor paddov 7) Kpareiv Suvapevor, Kai jv 
domep aiviypa, Maxeddves cd éf Maxedovia, ddd’ od Svvawto 

ee 
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, o NA ‘ - a , ‘ 
BacirAcvovres Exacror, GorEep Ppovpoi paAdov Tav moAEwv Kal 
a »” n 4 , = « . 
TOV xwpiwv GvTEs } ApxovTes, avaoTartoi Ties, Baaireis ody id 
a , Ww ec a ‘ 
Tob peyadov Baciréws GAX’ vd’ Eavtov adroi yeyevnpévor, €i 
7 , 
5é oldv re cimeiv, catpdma Epnyor Baciriéws. Kaito. tiv Tovav- 
/ 4, , A a , ld 
THv KaTaoTaow ToTepov Ayoteia paddov 7 Bacircia mpoceoké- 
/ 
vat pyooper ; 
~ \¢ ‘ , ‘ a - ld 
Nov 8€ dpor pév SiprovOev od peurtoi tris dpyas exréravrat, 
32909 7 > ‘ a . s ‘ az «A > > ? ‘ , 
008’ Gore civar pétpw AaBeiv 7d évrds adrav, GAX’ od pev TdTeE 
« / ~ ld , a 4 4 
wpilero rod Iépoov 7 apxn, evreibev dpéapévw BadiLew pos 
e , \ , > ‘ e ‘ 7” 2 , , > , 
eomépav modu rAciwy éotiv 7 AouTN THs éxeivov macns. expevyet 
de c 7 bode > aN > é@ > , > , ‘ »” 
€ Upas OVOEV, OV TOALs, OVK EGvOs, OV ALY, OV ywpiov, TANV € 
” > , , > , , 4 
Twwv dpa axpyotiav Katéyvwre’ “EpvOpa re Oddatra kai 
, , A A 
NeiAov katappdxrat Kai Aipvn Madris, & trois mpérepov év 
4, - , »” 4 ~ , a a 
TEPAGl Ys NKOVETO, toa Kal avAs épxia THde TH wOAE. Sv ye 
‘ , ‘ a aA > ‘ 
PV YrioTouv TWes TOV AOyoroLwy pde civar TO maparav ’Oxe- 
, ‘ ~ 4 7 
avov, pyd€ repippeiv Thy yiv, momras 8€ evpdvtas Tovvopa 
, LA / ~ “ ~ 
Yuxaywyias évexa eis Troinow Oeivar, TodTov ovTws KaAds dvev- 
7 voe i > ~ ~ c 7 ld , 4 
pete wore ovde 4 évtadOa vijoos twas Séedvye. roca’rn Se 
on ‘ 4 ‘ s c > A ‘\ , > ‘ a 
ovoa Kai tTyAiKavTn TO péyeBos i apxn TOAD peiLwv éoti TH 
,_¢ a , - , 
axpiBeia 7) TO KiKAW Tis xdpas. ov yap Mvaoi rv BaciAéws 
” LAND! , » 
Exovow ovde Sdxar ovd€ Mucidac od8’ ardor péoor, of piv Bia 
> , e \ , ~ 
ciowxiopevor, ot S€ adroardvtes, AnPOjva 8 od Svvapevor, ovd’ 
> , ‘ ec , a ” \ , aA ” > 8 
dxover pev 7 Bacitéws yh, Eore 5 wavtwv tov exew adrhy 
8 , 2OX , , ‘ > , ” > 
wapeévwv, ovd€ Gatpdrat paxovtar mpds GAAVAOUS GorEp ovK 
” > a / LAND! , c ‘ ‘ , c \ 
dvTos avTois BaotAéws ovde woAEis ai pev mpds TovTOUs, ai Se 
‘ , / 
mpos éxeivous dSiicravrat, Kal eis pev Tas exréwrovtat dpovpoi, 
> de A is , > ; cd > ‘ > 4 7 
€x 0€ Twv ExritTovaw, GAN’ worep add0s éxxeKabappevos, OUTWS 
o , a 4 A 
amaca 1 oiKovpévn xopod axpiBéotepov tv Pbéyyerar, cuvev- 
, ld ‘ ” ~ 7 
XOvEVN pevev TOV GrravTa ai@va THvde THY Gpxnv’ ovTws KaA@s 
« A =~ 7 , id 
vd Toide TOD Kopudaioy iyyeuovos avyKporeita. tro mévTwv 
.) a © 7 
dé mavraxod ivov dpxerat, Kal oi pev év Tois Gpeo. KaTwKLopPEVOL 
, ~ 7 , 
TamewoTepot THY év TOis KOtAoTaTOLs Tediots mpds ye TO pH 
, ec ‘ ~ , ~ 7 
avritatreobat, oi S€ Tév rediwv Tay eddaipdvwv KArpodxoi TE Kal 
s. 2 S. 62 f , 7 
OLKNTOPES VPETEPOL YYEewpyoi* repos S€ Kai vios ovdev ETL 
PY , sAX? LA , , ‘ ,a a bid 
lakeKpitat, dAA womTep pia xwpa ovvexns Kat ev didAov arravTa 
€ 4 a / 7 7 
Urakove. cwwr7. mavTa bé é€ émitdypatos Kal vevpartos TeAE€i- 
ta ” ay ‘ , ” , , — 
Tat pdov 7 Tis av xopdnv WyAcev, Kav Te yeveoOar Séyn, dxdxpy 
, 7 4 
Sdgat, kal mémpaxra. of 8& dpxovres of mepmdpevor emi Tas 
, 4 \ 7 ‘\ c se - o ” , > 
moXes TE Kai TA EOvy TOV pev dd’ EavToOis ExacToL dpxovTEes Eat, 
‘ $2 ‘ c , \ \ > , € ’ ” > , 
Ta O€ MpOs avTOUS TE Kat TpOs GAAHAOUS OMOWws aTaVTES apxO- 
+ gs ‘ , , 4 - 
pevor, kal 8) Kai TovTw gain tis dv aitovs Tov dpxopéevwv 
, o ~ 4 
diadepe, OTe mporor Sexviovow drws dpyecOar mpoonxer’ 
= bd ld a 
TogovTos umacw éveataktar PdBos Tod peydAov dpxovtos Kai 
A , 4 ° 7 a 
Ta TavTa mpvTavevovTos. wote paddAov pev éxeivov eidevat 
, a , 7 a 
vopilovow & mpatrovow 7) odds abtovs, padXov St Sediaow Kat 
> ” * ‘ , ” ‘ a 
aidoivrat 7) Tov deordrny dv Ts Tov abtod mapdvta Kai épeary- 
, ‘ 4 ~ a aA 
kota Kat Keevovta. ovdeis S€ ef’ EavTd tyALKodTOv dpovel, 
o yw > 4 , c/ > 3 ‘ > a > > » 
OoTis TOVVoua aKovoas povov olds 7’ éoTiv dtpepeiv, GAA’ dva- 


7 c aA ‘ / ‘ , -~ > , 4 ‘ e ‘ 
oTas vpvel Kal o€Ber Kal cuvedxetar SixARv EVXNV, THV peV UTED 
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> aA - = ‘4 \ > ~ > , ‘ ~ e = > de 
avrov Tois Oeois, Thy 5é ait@ éxeivw wept TOV EavTOU. El O€ TL 

ld ‘ , * 25 a 
kal puxpov évdor<alordev rept Sixas Te Kai d£woes 7 Kowas 7} 
707 A > , ” »” »” > ec > = > , 
iSias Tav dpxopevwr, Ei TEs dpa Gévor Elev, ws Exeivov ECio)>mEU- 
‘ - - - ‘ , ” >, Af 
rovow eis épwravres ti Sei roveiv, Kal pevovow €oT av 
? BD) , , ” I Od a 
droonpnvn, ovx Arrov 7 SiddoKadov xopds. date ovdev Sei 
, , s > 4 o 58e° tAX > IX 
HbciperOar mepudvta THv apxnv amacay, ovde dAAoTE ev adAots 
‘ ‘ >’ 7 ~ c , , ‘ — 
ytyvopevov 70 Kal? Exacrov BeBavotcba, orore odior THY yi 
, > i ‘ , a ” ‘ ae 
matoin* aAX’ eipdpea oAAn KaOnpevw Tacav aye THY OiKoL- 
c , 7 ‘ 
ai 8€ puxpov POavovor ypadeioa Kat 
© 8€ mavtwv aé.ov 


, > > ~ 
peéevnv 80 émioroAdv. 
o e 4 ~ , 
Tapeow woTEep VrO TTnvaV HEpopevat. 
»” , ‘ 4 4 , , , ‘ , ‘ ” 
ayaoOai re kai Oavpdlew Kai ydpw éxtivew Kat Aoyw Kal Epyo, 
, ‘ ‘ ” by > U 
TocavTny pkey yap ExovTes THV GpxnY, 
MA 5 > 7 ‘ 4 ‘ > , »” > a 
ovtw 8° éyxpatas Kal kata moAAnv éLovoiay apxovtes, éxeivo 


~ A , 
TOUTO viv €ipyoeETat. 


4 ‘ , , a ~ 4 a > io 
Kai 7oAv pdadtota veviKnkKaTe, 0 TavTEA@s Vpwv EOTLV LOLOV. 
/ 5 ~ , > , m” ‘ > K , 5¢5 
povor yap Tav mwmote éAevbépwv apxeTe, Kat oV Kapia dedorat 
, > 4 »” c , LANE 
Ticaadépver ovdé Ppvyia PapvaBalw ov8é Aiyvrros érépw, 00d 
a i 5 Seivos dxover 70 EOvos, 6 €d00n SovAcierv 
womep oikos Tod Seivos axover 70 EOvos, OTW mapEdoFy 
~ , o c ~ ‘4 , 
ovde aiTo@ dvT. éAevfepw, GAN’ woTEp oi ev Talis KaTa play 
o c - o — , , - > , 
modeow, OUTW Kal UpEis OoTrEp ev pid TOAEL TAGH TH OiKOVPEVY 
‘ ” , ? > > Sad a os 
mroXitevopevot TOs dpxovtas Kabiotate olov &€ dpxaipéorwv, ext 
. , - , > ‘ ~ , 
mpootacia Kal mpovoia Tov apxopevwv, ovK eri TO SeorroTas 
3 a ° e a ‘ ” ” e¢ 2 a 
civat én’ avTois’ WoTE VTOXwpEL MEV ApXwY GpXOVTL, OTaY avTOU 
7 af , c , a > / 
6 xpovos €Eyxy, Kai 00d’ dv dravtncee padiws* TodovToV amexel 
~ ~ ” c _ — , ” ” ‘ 
rod SuevexOjvar dyav ws avrod Tijs xwpas ovens. ExKkAnTor Se 
” 3 - > , ‘ 2 , a 
womep Epeats ex Syporay cis SuxacTHpiov avy ovK eAaTTOVL Tw 
, 7 , * ~ , , * 
deEapevwv PoOBw repi Tis KpicEews 7) TOV ToLOLpEVWY yiyvovTaL 
° a a , ‘ a ra \ A 
wote hain tis av Tooatta dpxyecOat Tovs viv Vro TOV TEpTO- 
n a , a > a > > a 
pévwv, Ordca av avrois apéokyn. mas ovv TadTta ovK év Tois 
-~ » . ‘ > 
éréxewa maons Syuoxpatias; ovKovv éxei eLeote peta THV EV 
A , a a a ” 205 9 9 
TH rode. Whhov éveyOeiaav EAOciv adAove ovd’ éx’ GAAovs Sixac- 
- , , , 
Tas, GAAG oTepyew avdyKn Tois éyvwopevots, & py Tis EOTL 
o a ~ c , A 
pikpa rods, ware tpocdeiaOa SikacTay Vrepopiwv .... . Tapa 
s ‘ , 4 , . ~ 7 ° 
thv dgtav, 7) Kai SuxKovta py Kpatynocavta pnde TO vevixnoOa 
> ‘ , ‘ ~ , a ” de ’ , a 
GAAG péver SixaoTns ETEpos peyas, Ov OVTOTE OVdEV ExhevyEL TOV 
, > ~ ‘ ‘4 . > , > , ~ ‘ 
dixaiwv. Kavtav0a 87 7oAA Kat evoxnpwv LooTHS pLKpOt mpos 
‘ , ‘ ” A , ‘ ‘ , 
péyav Kal adofouv mpos Evdoov Kai révntos 5 pos mAovoLov 


‘ a > a ‘ ‘ ae , , P 

Kat yevvaiov ayevvois, kai TO Tod ‘Hovdov ovpBaiver 
, , , , 

pea pev yap Ppa, pea d€ Bpiaovra xaderre 


c c , = , o * ‘ , ” ” 
ovtos 6 SixaoTys TE Kal Hyepov, Orws av TO Sikavov ayy, woTeEp 
bua év vyi, ov by Aovoiw pev padrdrov, révynti 5€ ATTO 
mvedpa év vyi, ov by tov tAovoiw pev paddrov, wevyte S€ 7TTOV 
, o , , = 
xapilopevov TE Kai maparéumov, GAX’ OTw yevoLTO aél, TOUTOV 
4 , > aA 
Opoiws wedodyv. 
‘4 ‘ ~ , ~ / = 
Avex 84 Kai rau “EAAnvixd, erevdyrep évradOa éyevounv Tod 
‘4 ‘ 7 , 7 > 
Adyou, aicyuvopevos pev kai Seduns py d0Ew puxporoyeiabar* ov 
4 ’ > \ > , > > e ” ” , 
piv aAX’, rep Kai aptiws eirov, ody ws toa toos TapaBaddwv 
c , , , ~ 
Sicyyt, GAA’ otk SvTwv éTEpwv Tapaderypatwv avayKalopat Tois 
oO ~ e 4 7 a 7 5 > . , 
obo. xpjoOa, cita Kai yeAoiov <dv> TodTo péev avTo Bavpalew 
e . a. “a , ” 20> 
kal Sexvieiv, Ott ovK Eat evpeiv ioa Tois tperépors Erepa Ovd 
> , > 7 , c ‘4 , > , , de 
éyyus, dAAG mavTa Vo TovTwY aroKpUTTETAL, TEpipEevery OE THVL- 


7 4 ” mw an > 
KaUTa mapeceTacat, omnvika towvV EXOLPEV PVnpovEevoa * OUK 
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+ , a ” 20% . , . ? » » 
olpai ye Seiv, Gre ye ovde Oavpacta dpoiws ay hy, et Twa €lyomev 

7 ” } 7 A ~ 
cireiv Oppo. | Kal pnv ovd’ éxeivd ye adyvod, Ott Tadr’ Eri 

, ? > , > , a > = ‘ » 

davrorepa wv aptiws é&ntaca mepiBorAH Te apxyns Kal OyKw 
‘4 
GAAA TO 

4 4 , 7 , ‘ = , J 
tovs pev BapBapovs tais mepiovoiats Kai tais dSuvapeow vrepBa- 
, a S nh , ‘ , a 
A€aGar, rods 5€ “EdAnvas codia Kai swdpooivy mapedOeiv, 


4 i ~ = 
mpaypatwv paveirac Ta “EAAnviKa tev Tepouxdv: 


, S ~ \ \ > > a” 9 4 ‘ ‘ 
peya po. doxel Kat mavTedes eis apeTns elvac Adyov Kal mavTds 
> , , a a 7 ad 7 
aywviopa Aapmrpotepov. tovr’ oiv épav Epyopuat, Orws Exeivor 

‘ , > a a , 

Kat myAikois ovo. Tois éavT@v éxpyoavTO mpaypyac.* Kay 
7 4 , , ‘4 , = ‘ 
gpavoo. TorV pukpotepa diacwcacba py Svvnbévres, SAov Td 
, > 4 ~ ma] 7 7 
avvOnoopevoy cis Thy Wipov. “Expagay piv yap wav itp apyis 

- , Py - ‘ , . 2s a 
kai iyyepovias "A@nvaior cai Aaxedaipovior, Kai Fv adtav F 

, 7 4 , - , ” 

Svvayis mAciv thy Oddarray Kai tov KuxAddwv dpyew Kal ra 
- = , ” \ , - —— , 
émt Opaxys €xew cai IvAas cai “EAAnorovrov kai Kopypaciov* 

‘ a3 F e , . ° 
kai tadr’ qw % Svvayts. Kai €xabov 8) raparAjo.ov Gorep dv 
¥ , , = , , » 
el Tis Gwpatos érOvuav yeverOar Kipios dvuxds Twas Kal aKpa 

, > ss a , - 

AaBou avti GAov Tod awparos Kai taita <éxwv> Exew olorTo 
” 9 , a ‘ a 
amep €BovreTo* ws SE Kaxeivor tyyepovias érBuunoavtes vynoidia 

‘ ” > , 4 , - , , 
kal akpas émi OadarryKai Aipévas Kal Towadta éLexaprwcavTo 

‘ , 6 ‘ 7 iA > , c 
kat KatetpipOnoay rept THv OadratTay, OveiporoAncartes iyEeLo- 
, a a , , , , « ._- 
viay paddAov 7) Ktycacba duvybévres. yevopevor S& Spws emi 

7 v , , ~ 
Kaipov, womep év KAnpov Tepiodw, émiotatat Taev “EAA nvov 
c , > 5 > , « > a 4 , 4 
exatepor ov’ eis piav, ws eireiv, yevedy Sueawoavro Thy rdkw* 

” a ‘ a 4 ‘ a 
ovKouv apepmTws ye, GAAG TovTO by TO AEyopevov Thy Kadpeiav 

, . > , ‘ a uA - 
viKknv evikwv aGAAnAous TeEpt THS iyyEe“ovias, WomEp ov aLLodvTES 

‘ ae , 7 ‘ € A 
TOUS ETEpovs povouvs puceiofar dé of Erepor, GAA’ avrol Tod 

, , A 4 
pépovs petadAapBavew. tovTo pev yap Aaxedapoviwy es 
c ‘ ” , \ Tr ” 
yyepov ovtw 8€Oyxe tovs “EXAnvas or’ dmaddayévras an’ 

> aA e fr > , c a «7 »” a 
avT@Y EKOVTas <do>pévous éavTois érépouvs dpxovtas LyTHoat. 

, c 4 7 
Sovres 8 Eavrovds ’APnvaiots, ws xpovos ov odds SipAGe, per- 
, ” ~ , , 4 
Eyvwoav, ovTE Tov Popwv H€povTes THY GpeETpiay OVTE TOUS emi 

ype , , . , 

TH TOVTwv mpoddce mapakAr€rTovTas avTois, advaoracTo. TE 

. , ? 9 > , ’ , ‘ ~ >’ 
yyvopevo. ka Exactov évavrov, “A@yvnot meni tov map 
ec = c ft od , , , : ‘ ‘ ~ 
cauTois upetovtes Aoyov, KAnpovxwv Te odiow Eri THY yi 

, ‘4 4 ‘ , , 
TEUTOPEVWY Kal Tapa TOUs Popovs apyvpoAdywv, «i Tov xpeia 
KaTagxol eTEpa* mpouEeTt Tas Te akpoToAas éAevbepas Exew Ov 

, ‘ ‘ “ - a ol 
Suvapevor Kai éxi trois Sypaywyois dvres Tois éxeivwv, & Kal 

i ~ 4 / , 
xeipov Ppovotow opoiws, otpatevcacbai re dvayKxalopevor 

cd > , >. c ‘ i 
OTpateias OVK dvaykaias év iepounviats Kai éoptais woAAdkis, 
e > > -~ « ~ > ‘ 7 ~ 
wos 8 eimeiv dmhds, obdév tyAtKodTov THs mpootacias dro- 

, ” a ” .. 2 a 
Aavovres av Orov tabra agiov jw vropeivar.  dvaxepaivovres 
> , 4 e ‘ ‘ 
8 & tovtwv tovs ’APnvaiovs of modAoi Kai mpds Tovs Aaxe- 
, , , . 4 , o 
Saipoviovs madw petaotdavtTes TOV adTOv TpOToV OvmEep mpoTeE- 
 . « , ‘ ‘ > , ‘ > , € » 
pov ar €EKELVWV Tpos TOUS A@nvaiovs, TOV QUTOV TpoTrov wT 
, 4 Cc ni , A 7 A 
éxeivow tadw é&yratnOyoav. mpoerovtes yap vrép THs TOV 

a] , > ‘ , 

“EAAnvev éAevbepias TroAeuncev ’APnvaios Kai TovTw mpoca- 

, ‘ , , 57 - > , ‘4 , 4 
yopevot Tovs toAAovs, ered KabeiAov éxeivwv Ta TEixn Kal 
KUpLOL TOV Tpay paTwv Kal Tov wavTa Tov éyévovTo, ToTOUTOV 
4 4 ” , > , coo s , , 
vrepeBdAXovTo woTe Tupavvidas év macats Tais ‘EAAnviot moAEOL 

, a a > , , ‘ , 
katéoTynoav, us mpoceizov edpypws Sexapyias’ Kai piav Kabe- 


4 , , 4 4 c 
AovTes TV "AOnvaiwv dvvacreiav moAAds Tas map’ avTov 
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a e > , = ~ 
dvreajyov, at ovx ’AOnvnow ovd év Srdpry SiateAoboa Kaxos 
> / ‘ > , > . s > a a ‘ 9 
éroiovy Tovs apxopevous, GAX’ év avTois Tois opeTepors ExagTat 

a , ‘ ? 
xwpios auvexas ipupévar Kai olov ovpremdeypévar. wor’ ei 
> , a , a a TH ” = , 
dpxopevor TOD 7oAEpov Tpoeirov Tois “EAAnow or vrep TovTOV 

, > , bid -~/ ‘4 , ~ > ld 
mrohepnoovow *AOnvaios, Orws péilw Kat tAciw odas Exeivwv 

4 > 4 ‘ , >. , > ~ »” 4 > > 3? , 
Kaka épydoawro Kai deigarev éXevOepiav adrois Ovra Ta Gm’ Exei- 
‘ aw > ‘ ” aA ‘ > id ‘ ‘ 
vwov, py av abrovs dpevov BeBardqa tHv érayyediav. Kal yap 
iol «. A ‘ 2f/ e | / , . 2 ‘ 
oby Frravto pev edOews éEvos puydSos, KatTedeirovto SE vo Oy- 
7 \ , 
Baiwv, émootvro 8& id Kopwiwv, ériprdato 8€ i) OaAatra 
~ ~ / bi , ‘ 
Tov dppootav éxmumtovtwv, ate dvappooTwv Kal Ov KaTa TOU- 
ld / 
voua éyxatactabévrwv Te Kal éxovTwv Tas odes.  érrerdy) TE 
-~ , , A ”~ - ‘ 
Trois éxeivwv ddiKnaot Kai TO pice TO bia TabTa eis adTOvs Tapa 
~ , 7 ld ‘4 A , 
trav “EdAjvov advénbevres OnBaior éxparnoav avrovs thv év Acv- 
, A ? 
KTpows paxnv, Opod Te Aaxedaipovior éxrodov joav Kai OnBaiovs 
> ‘ Ld ld 297 / 4 > , > —_— 
ovdels ad dépew edvvaro piav paxynv evTvynoavTas, GAA’ are- 
, = ‘ a bal 
pavOn dvoiredodv Err THv Kadpeiav {av} ExecOar paddAov 7 
, , r A 
kexparnkévat Aaxedaipoviwv’ ottws éuonfyoav. Kai raira 
> ” ~ ~ , 
ov 81 mov Katyyopias Eévexa Kow7s Tov “EAAjvev cvverKevacd- 
« ‘4 7 te ‘ , 
pny, oorep 6 Oavpaoros éxeivos |b Tov Tpixdpavoy roijoas — 
, > , 4 , > > > a > , 
pymote avayKn tocavtn yévo.tro|—, GAd’ éxeivo émbdecxvivar 
4 s 2 A - Fo *O7 > 
BovAopat, Sri ovrw mpd ipov Fv Td dpyew eid€évar* i yap jy, 
év trois “EAAnow jv av, ot mAciorov 8y mov Tév ye GAAwv copia 
‘ a « Ld c ~ a 
Sujveyxav' GAAG Kai TodTO tpérepov ear edpypa Kai Gmod Tois 
4 , 
GAXAows érevseAOov. ere TO ye AEXPev ex” ’AOnvaiwv Kivdvvever 
” ” a , \ > 
kal mepi mavrwv, & Tis elmo, Tov “EAAjvev aAnfes civat, 
- - ld ‘ 
érer<odk>Tows pev Gpxovow avtiorivat Kai Kparijoat Tlépoas Kat 
> A -~ ‘4 / t c - > ‘ ‘ 
<avakoa>yat mAovTov Kat Tovovg vyeveyKeiv ayaboi TAVTOS 
a ? ” ‘ > ,» = Dy , , 
padrAov joav, dpxew S€ adroi Er: Wraideuro: joav, Teipwpevol TE 
ry , ‘ ~ ‘ a. + # > ‘ 
éopadddAovto. Kal mparov pev Ppovpovs eivemEeuTov Eis Tas 
¢ a , a , P 
Toes, Of TOV pev ertywpiwy EKAOTWY Kal Eis OUs ErEUTOVTO OUK 
> « + a , 
éAdrrovs dei SiyrovOev joav’ imovoray 8€ éroiovv Kai Tois pyro 
, c , ‘ > ‘ ‘ , ” > , 
hpovpovpévors ws mavta mpos icxvv Kat Biav ayovtes. appo- 

* , , ‘ / > a ” ‘ , 
Tepa ovv avveBawve, pyre Tas TOAES Gohadds ExXEW Kal TpOGETL 
puocicOar Kal Ta Kaka THS apis avti Tov THs apxns ayabav 

A 4 > , ‘ ‘ ”- 
kaprotoba, THv pev mAcovetiav od BéBacov, Thy S€ THs TAECoveE- 

‘ 4 , 
fias S0éav ioyupav Exovras.  Emerta Ti mpos TOVTOIs GUVE- 
, , 

Bawe; Siacrwpévors dei kai Siatpovpévovs dobevertépovs Ta 
, 4 4 c 4 ‘ c ~ , . ‘4 lal 
oixot yiyvecOar Kai py ixavods thy éavrdv owmlew, dia 7o Lyrteiv 
‘ « * a - » on ? ” . , 3 ‘ 6 , 
Thy Erépwv Exe. ovT’ ody wv dpxew épievto UmepBareoHa ToTE 

29 / U , ? ” wap ¢ 7 ‘ , ” 
evvavto TAGE TovTwY dv Ereurrov, OVP EavTois TO pevELY LooLs 
~ 4 A 
xatéAurov, GAX’ Hoav éAatrovs pev éfw, éAdtrovs 5€ oiKor, Kai TO 
- = , > ‘ 
mpoiévar THv apxyv avrois cis dropov Kabiotato, ovK Exovar Ta 
a ,° > 8 , ” » ” 
reAevraia 8: Stwv adtnv kabe~ovow* wore Tovpmradw Eorevdov 
? sa7 ,. 7 ‘ 4 _ > ”- a > , > , 
dv é€ovro. Kai qv TO pev mpoxwpeiv avrois a éBovAovTo ayn- 
, . ‘ a 7 , , 
xavov Kal xatdpas éyyls, TO S€ py mpoxwpeiv Kovporepoy TE 
‘ , ” n , 
Kal WTTOUs Exov Tos PoBovs* oddev yap GAXO 7 SiorxLopevors 
2? + \ 3 , ‘ a -* - = bid ‘ 
éoxeoav avti dpxovTwv Kai Tovodcw Umep Tod Toveiv. apa yap 
~ ‘ ‘ , , , 
T® TéAc Td Kepddravoy cdPis éAdvOave Avopevov, Kai madw éis 


2s s ‘ ‘ , ~ . 2 2 2 , —_ 
TAUTO KATA TOUS TOLNTAS KaTHEL. €TL 8 OUT toXvetv auTolLs 
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auvedepe TOs dpxopevous bia Tas émBovdds ovr’ aobeveis elvat 
bua rovs mapa tév EEwhev ad rodepovs Kal bmws 7 T wA€ov THS 
ovppaxias, add’ érerdvOecay pds airovs maparAnjovov Omrep 
oi év tais maidiais TH pév cis Tovprpoobev dyovtes, TH 8’ cis 
tovmiabev avOédxovres, odK ExovTes 6 TH xpyoovrat, dAX’ olov 
civai Te Kai py eivat adtovs BovAduevor, adrot peraxerpilopevoi 
TE Kai dyovres, év ols orevdovow, eimeiv odx Exovtes. Td Se 
, , 
mavtwv yehowraTov TE Kal dromwTatov’ émi yap Tos ad.ora- 


4 J A ‘ ‘ > A ‘ ‘A 7 , e 
HEVvOUs GUTwY TOUS AoLTOUS Ev VO TO AUTO TroLEiy ExoVTas ivdyKa- 


lov i€vat, maparAnovov rowoivres Gomep av Ei adtovs Tovs ade- 
aTnkotas éf’ éavtovs EreBov iévat, Kai odk édoyiLovto Tous THS 
éxeivov Ovtas pepidos tovtous éx’ adrovs dyovtes, ols obK éAv- 
area 89 ov Kal? aitév Katadexvivar To Tots GAAOLs orovey 
Bonbeiv. 


, , 
auvepepev dverpatrovto* 


hal > , ‘4 ‘ 
9 €BovAovTd te kai 


BovAdpevor yap tovs ddiotapévovs 
mpooayesbar Kai tovs mapapévovtas dv éroiovwy adictacbar. 
édeixvucay yap aitois dru pévovtes pev éx’ GAAHAOUs bmdp£ov- 
ow avtois, Kow9 8 amavtes droardvres édevOepor BeBaiws 
€govtat* ov yap katadeiWovar TeAevTavtes 8’ dv AndbOnoovra.. 


A > A > , 
WOTE kavrav0a TOUVVQGVTLOV 


” , ‘ € ‘ > a 
WOTE TODOVTH TEpi a’TOVs Hoav pavdrdTEpoL THY ariaTwY oUp- 
, ad « ‘ « 4 , ‘ 
paxwv, dow oi pev KaP? EavTovs ExacTtor drexwpovy, ot Sé Kowyv 
> , > ? ” . = 
arootaow €€ dv Expattov cionyoivto. Oirw rére dpxis ove 
sé > 23> 2O 7 = , ? 
Tats WW, Ovd’ ciddres adriy eiwKov, GAAG Kairep puKpa Kal olov 
>. . ‘ , ” 
€oxatias Kat KAnpous ExovTes ovK HdvVNnOnoay ovd’ aiTa TadTa 
, 7 ‘ ~ »” 
Stacwcacba: Sia THv Tob dpyxew arepiay Te Kai advvapiav, ode 
r 7) , ¥ ‘ , ¥ 399 ~. £ , 
gpiAavOpwrws ayovtes Tas TOAELs OUT’ éyKpaTas Exe SuvdpevoL, 
- ” 4 > - ” - > oO 
Bapeis apa Kai aobeveis Gvtes. redevtaiov 8 obv yupvwbévtes 
‘ ‘ > , 4 , o 
kata Tov Aigwrov KoAowv povor mpos GmavTas éudyxovTo. 
7 , ‘4 4 , ” ¢ = 
Todro pévto 70 Tovs mpdobev aravtas, ws cireiv, dvOpwrovs 
$ 4 c - > 0 4 c ~ A , ‘ 
tapvyov vpiv érnpnOy povors evpeiv Te Kal TeAEwoacAar’ Kai 
‘ 297 ?” ‘ - , ‘ 7 
Bavpacrov ovdév. worep yap tov GAAwY Tpaypdtwv emi Tais 
” > a c , ° ‘ 
VAats GravToow ai TExval, OUTWS OTE Gpyn peyioTn Kai Sivapis 
3 , ‘ = > > a ‘ cf , , 4 
tahepovoa avveotn, TOT’ éx’ avTH Kai 7) TExvn ovveTeOn TE Kai 
A , om ‘ , 
avveonAbev, Kai apdw 8n 8 dAAnAwV éexpativOn: 8a pev 7d 
= > a , 6 Ss « 2 / > , , ‘ 2 
THS apxns peyeBos Kai 7 éureipia avayKaiws wepieyevero, dia 8 
a ‘ ” ide 5 , ’ 4 > , ” c > , 
avd TO apxew eidévar Sikaiws aya Kai €ikoTws niénoev %) apy. 
~ ‘ ‘ ‘ , , - 
tovto 8€ Kai moAd pddiota mdvtwv dé.ov ideiv Kai Oavydoa Thy 
‘ 4 r , ‘ 4 ~ 8 , , e > ‘ 
Tept THv TOALTELaY Kai THY THS Siavoias peyadorpEeTeay, ws OvdEV 
> 4 > ~ ~ , , 4 , , , ‘ 
€oikOs aiTH Tov mavtwv. SuAdvrTes yap dvo0 pépy mwavTas Tovs 
> ‘ ~ ~ ~ > ‘ 7 
éxi THs apxis — TodTo 8 eixwv Gracay cipyKa THY oikovpevny 
4 4 , , ‘ , , 
—, TO pev xapieorepov TE Kai yevvaoTepov Kal SuvaTwrepov 
a 4 * . ae — , a ‘ 
TavTaxov ToAtiKOV 7) Kal OuodvAov wav amedwxare, TO € Aovrov 
e , , +2 , \ oo” , , 4 . ¢ 
imnKoov TE Kal Gpxopevov. Kai ovTe OdAatra ducipye TO py eivar 
/ »” ~ ~ , , 
roXitny ovte TAROos THs ev péow xwpas, 0vd’ Agia Kai Eipwry 
, ’ a , >> , a , , 9 
Sinpytat évraiOa* mpoxeta 8° év péow maar mavta* §évos § 
bd ‘ bd > = , ” > 4 , ‘ = 
ovdeis GoTis apyis 7 miatews akios, GAAG KabeaTnKe KoWwn Tis 
~ , e ev, a , ” ~ 
yis Sypoxpatia id’ évi TO apiotw dpxovtTt Kai KoopyTh, Kai 


, ” > ‘ > ‘ , , a se 
mavTes WoTep eis KOLWHY ayopav ovviac. Tevgopevor THs agias 


54. rods dpxouévovs Aldus: ovvapxouévove S*D, cvvaptouévoie 
UT (ovvepxouévove S*). ad ante doGeveis poni iubet Rsk. 
5. tots ddAXos 7d traici vult Wil. 


57. xalrep S°U*, xai epi O. 
58. cuveconrd\Oe UT, curgd\0ev SD. Gua Rsk, adda O. 
59. 6m T. wédw airiay cai rhv O; “ad rédw emendata lectio 


te SD: ye UT. kal duvarwrepov 


AITEIAN adscripta,” Keil. 
kal yevvacérepov U. 
60. Oddracea D. 
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cd Ld ‘ / 7 c a € / ‘ , > / 5A’ 
éxaoTo.. Omep d€ TOALs TOis AUTHS Opiots Kal xwpats EOTLV, TOD 
° , 7 , , ov > ~ , ” 
HOE 4) TOALS THS Waons Oikovpevyns, WOTEP AUTHS XwHpas GOT 
4 , , n , o a ‘ 
Kowov amodederypevn* gains av mepioikovs amavtas 7) KaTa 
7 7 ” “~ , , , , 
djpov oikotvtas GAAov x@pov eis piay TavTHV axpoTroAW ouVvEp- 
\ > , = ” ‘ = a 
xecOa. i S€ ovderwrore ameirev, GAN’ woTEp TO THs 7s 
»” , 4 A ‘ c , 8 , \ - 
édados, déper mavras* womep S€ 7) Tois KOATOLs SEeXouEevy TOUS 
A , , , , » > / 
rotapovs Oadatta ravta<s Too>ovT<ov>s Kp aca Exe, efvov- 
, ” oe 7 ‘ , ” \ ¢ 
Twv Kal eicwovtwv ian ovod TE Kal hawopevyn, ovTw Kai 7d¢E 
, ‘ ‘ sf , ~ ‘ > 7 ‘ ~ 4 
déxerar pev Tovs €€ dmdons yas, Kowov 8 avtH Kai TovTo mpos 
s , , > » ‘ > / , c ‘ 7 >. 7~ 
thv Oadratrav éotw* ovTEe yap éxeivyn peiLwv vo THs EuBodrs 
7 7 , € , , ‘ > - 
TOV ToTapav yiyveTal, ws GuVveLappevoy TOVTOV GYV avTOIS 
> al > ‘ uw A , ~ c ‘ , sor 
ciapovd<oi)v airy exe TO péyeOos, THdE VO peyeDovs ovdev 
> / ‘A ~ ‘ ‘A ~ / c , id 
éridnAov. Kat Todto pev bn Tov AOyou VmEvEyKOVTOS OTH 
4 a . , 4 , , 
trapepbeyxOu. omep S€ édX€yopev, peydAor peydAws éveTpyoate 
4 ‘ , 4, ‘4 , 

THv TOALY, Kal OUK aTovEnvuVapevot TOUTH OavpaoTyy éroinoatTe, 
~ 4 - »” -~ , ‘ ‘4 , > aA 
T@ pndevi Tov GAAwy adTis petadiddvat, GAAG TO TANPwpA avTIS 

” > , ‘ ‘ a > > , > , 
agwov eCntnoare, Kai TO “Pwpyaiov civar érorjoate ov ToAEws, 
7 , »” = ‘A 4, > = 7 , 
GAAG yevous Ovopa KOLO TLVOS, Kal TOUTOV OY EVOS TOV TATU, 

/ - - - Ul ‘4 

GAN’ avtipporov mac Tois AowTois. ov yap eis “EAAnvas Kat 

/ * A ‘ , IOr , om , 

BapBapovs dapeire viv Ta yévyn, ovde yeAoiav THv diaipeow 
7 , 4 , , * 

amepyvate avtois toAvavOpwrorepay Thy moAW TapEexopevot 7 

a e = 4 _ ‘ 7 , 

Kata wav, ws eimeiv, TO “EAAnviKov didAov, GAX’ eis “Pwpaiovs 
‘A > ‘p , > , > ‘4 = 2é , ‘ 

te Kai ov “‘Pwpaiovs avridueiAete* emi tocotrov éEnyayere TO 
-~ , ” 4 4 ” , ‘ 4 > 

THS TOAEws Gvopa. ToiTwv S€ oiTtw Sinpynyevwv ToAAOL peV ev 

«er , a .. 2 > 2 my a c , 2O9 
Exdoty TOA TOTAL UpeTEpOL OY 7TTOV 7) TOV OpodiAwy, Ovd 
, , - ‘ , 7 ‘ ‘ a 4 

idovres 7H TWes ad’Tav Thy TOAW, hpovpdv 4Sé ovddev Sei Tas 
, , c , , 
axporroAes éxovtwv, GAX’ of Exactaxobev peyrotor Kai duvaTw- 
‘ aA ‘ 
kai durAq Tas 


pbovos be 


1) ‘ > , 7 > a > ‘ a*@ , ”~ 4 - 
ovdeis ériBaiver THs Gpxis* avTot yap vrnpéare rod pn POoveiv, 


‘ c A , c 7 , 
TaTo. Tas éavToV TaTpidas vpiv dvAdTTovow* 


, » > , ‘ Py >, «A ee 
TrOAELS €XeTE, evOevoe TE KAt Tap QUTWV €KGAOTAS. 


” > ‘ , , ‘ , , 
amravta €is TO pecov KatabévTes Kai TapacyovTes Tois Suvapevots 
‘ ” = * m” , ~ , > , > ‘ ~ 
pn apxecOar pardAov 7) dpxew ev TO péper. ov Toivuey ovde picos 
> a , o ‘ 9 
€x Tov aroAETopevwn Ureot* Sua yap TO Kowny eivat THY TOAL- 
, ‘ ? , - > ¢ 
Telav Kal olov TOAEws pds, EiKOTWS Oy ws GAXOTpiwv, GAX’ 
e > , c ” »” »” A ‘ , > 
Ws OiKelwy Coi> apxovTes Gpxovow* Ett b€ Kai péteot <év> 
> ~ ~ ” a , 7 = a 
avTi macw ddea Tois tAnOeow ex tev Tap’ adtois SuvaTav 
‘ ~ c ~ , ~ 
Cémi TO cis Ypas Katapevyev, ard’ Eotw> 4 Tap’ vwov én’ 
> , , ~ - 7 o” ‘4 
avTovs, éav Tt ToAp@oL Twapakweiv, EvOs HovTa Spy TE Kai 
, o ‘ , ‘ , > , 
Tiwpia.  OUTW Kal TevyCL Kat TAOVOLOLS EiKOTWS TA TapoVTA 
. td ‘\ , ‘ ” , -~ 4 
Kal apéoxe. Kat ovpdeper, Kai GAAws ov A€AeerTa Civ" Kai 
, , < , , oo” - ‘ 
yeyove pia appovia moditeias amavtas ovyKeKAnkvia, Kal TO 
, 7 > ‘ <a = a” > 4 7 
mpoabev Soxoiv ov Suvarov civar ovpBivar avvnAGev éh’ ipoav, 
, ” 4 , , 
KpaTos apx7s apa Kai peyaAns ye Cxatéxew> Kai odK <avev> 


, ” > - ” ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
piravOpwrias ap Xetv €yKparets. OUTw 57 Kabapai pev ppovpev 





61. dpiow Kai xwpioe D. amdons T. airis xapas Canter: ad 
rhs xwpac O, {ad rhs} xwpas Rsk*, abris {xwpas} Keil. 

62. wowep 5€ % Tois KéATOLS ériéndov scripsi: oftw kai 
noe Séxerar wey trois €& ardono yo, dorep Troic roramyoic Oddarra 
(Odd\acca D)- (aitne SD) yivera, wo 
cuvewappévov tovTov civ avroic els potv (elapéovo.w Schmid) 
... €mlindov' dorep 5é ol Toic KédArow Sexduevor, mavTa ovTwo 
Kptyaoa éxe . . . pawouervn O. 

65. <ol> add. Rsk*. <éy> add. Canter. <émi 76 els tas xara- 
gevyeww adN’ Eoriv> supplevi: lacunam indicavit Keil. #égovca 
DU: éovea ST. 

66. dmavrag SD: dravra UT. dua—d¢idavOpwrias scripsi: 
dua kal ditavOpwriag kai weyadno ye Kai obx évov ST (od xavoy 
DU). éyxpareio UT: éyxpario S, éyxparjo D. 
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, , s .¢ a a @ > 
mroAcis, popat S€ Kai iAat aroxpoow eOvav dAwv civar pvAaKy, Kat 
> 5 ? 4 4 , e , = 7 € 
ovd’ abrat kata Tas TOAELs <év> ExdoTw TV yevov TOAAAa iSpupé- 
> >? > a oi a ” > , = , 
vat, dAX’ év apie <ar0> tov ddAwv éveowappévat Tais xopais, 
A 4 aA > ~ A bid > - 4 
wate TOAAG TeV EOvev ayvociv Grov ToT’ éotiv adrois 4 ppovpd. 
> , , c 4 , e 7 
ei SE rov rods 80 irepBodnv peyeOous irepapKe Td SvivacOat 
ils — a 552 , > 6 , “ > 
swoppoveiv Kal” avtyv, ovd€ tovTos épOovnoate Tav émorn- 
. ‘ 5 é/ ” ‘ ‘ > ‘ , 
gopevwv TE Kal OradvAatovTwv. apyxew pev yap ols py Svvapis 
> , ” »¢ a , ec , , 
ov GwTnpiov, apxecOa 8 vro Tév KpeTrovwv 6 dedTEpos, haci, 
a . © = a ‘ a > , , * 
tAovs, vd S€ vpav viv Kal zp@ros arehavOn. madvTes odv 
’ a ” ‘ > , , n a 
ampig Exovtat Kai ov mpdtepov déiuwoaey av droarhvat 4) oi 
/ A , ? - 
mE€ovtes TOU KUBepvyTov* GAA’ olov ai vuKtepides ev Tots 
4 > , ‘ , ” = 
avtpots GAAnAwy te Kai AiPwv Exovrar mpoomeduKviat, odTws 
vpav Gravres eEnptyvtat ov TOAAM HOBw Kai mpovoia py Tt 
snpry : : F & py Tes 
9 , , ae a , ay 
aTroTvTe gy) TOUTOV TOV oppabod, Kal 7 pOTEpov av deioatev BN vd’ 
c ~ ~ s c 7 * > ‘ , ‘ , 
vpov KkatadedOGow 7) vpas av adroi KataXimov. Kai yap 
oo ‘4 c -_ ° , ‘4 , * 
To. ydvov pev vpiv amavtes aroméumover To’s Popovs 7) Tap’ 
we » > ‘4 / , ‘ A 
adAdwv av ties avrot AapBavouyv’ cixoTws. dvti 5€ audio- 
, . > a ‘ , c ? o e , 
Bytncews apxns TE Kai rpwreiwv, Vp’ OV GmavTes of mpOTEpoV 
, , « ‘ ” ” > , 7 ” 
CUVEPpITYVVVTO TOAE LOL, Oi peV WaTrEp Vdwp aYodnTi peov HdioTa 
e , ” , , ‘ a , 
HOVXALOVIL, GOPEVOL TOVWY TAVTGPEVOL Kal KAKOV, METEYVWKOTES 
e ” ” > , e > 293 9 t ¢ ¥ LANE 
ws apa adAAws éoxiapayxovv, oi 8 0vd’ jv rote Hpgav icacw ovd 
, A 4 ‘ , = > . 
dvapupyvnoKovtat, GAX’ atexvos Kata Tov TlaydvAov pibov, «i Sé 
, 4 ? . 4% A a 4S ‘ e , J ‘ 
pn, TlAatwvos, oiov éri Ti rupa 75 Keipevat at moAES VO THs 
‘ > , ” ‘ a > , 2 7E ‘ c , 
mpos GAAnAas Epidos Kat Tapaxys dO poav edéEavto THhv YE POviay 
‘4 > , , bid ‘ > -~ , > 
Kat éLaidvys dveBiwoav. Omws 8€ eis ToiTo ddixovto ovK 
” > a 205 ¥ sa ‘ ‘ , , 
€xovow eireiv, ov icacw ovdéev mAnV Ta Tapovta Oavpdlew, 
> ‘ , > “_ , % » ‘ o 9 , 
GAAG trerovOacw oiov ot adpurvuobevtes Kai avTi TOV OvepaTtwv 
e > , ev sf 7 a ” so 7 ‘= > a 
ov aptins éopwv aidvys tatta <v>map idovres Kai év avrois 
, , ‘ > , ee ” , 
yevopevot. roAepor Se odd’ ci wrote éyévovTo Ett musTEVoVTaL, 
y” , 4*& i , >. , 
GAN’ év GAAws piOwv tage. trois moAAois axovovta, ei 5€ mov 
‘ a > a > i. > a , ‘ 
Kat ovprAakeiev €m’ eoyatiais, ola €iKOS ev apy peyaAn Kat 
> , , 1 a ” , , my , 
dpetpytw mapavoia Terav 7) dvotvxia AiBiwv 7) Kaxodaipovia 
a ‘ ‘ nl r) ‘ A , > r) a a , 6 
tov mept Thv "EpvOpav Gadratrav, ayabois rapoto. xpyoacba 
‘4 , = o = , > , - 
pn Svvapévov, atexvOs Horep pio. Taxéws abToi Te mapyAGov 
‘4 ° ‘ > ~ , , ” 4 - > , a , 
Kal 01 TEpi avT@v AOyoL* ToGa’TH ap’ Upiv cipyvyn, Kav TaTpLOV 
moXepeiv. 
‘ ‘ ‘ 7 > , ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 
Ta wepi tHv OAnv apxnv TE Kal THY TEpL Ta’THV TOALTELaY 
” » , , « , ‘ ‘ 
cipytar Ovtw’ EyvwTe TpOTOV Kai Orws Kateotncacbe* epi be 
a ‘ a ‘ , a ‘ > a“ ” = 
TOV paxipov Kal TWV KATE OTpPaTeLas VUV Katpos ELTELV, OTTWS AU 
~ , ‘ ” , > ~ , > ‘ 
Kat Tovr’ érevonoate Kai yvTwa Tagw ait@ amédote. ov yap 
e , ‘ , , c a ac a 2O> 
oi xbés oxvToTopor Kai TEKTOVEs THpEpov OmAiTaL Kal immeis, vd 
7 a , , a“ > , 7 
OoTEp érrt OKVYS OTPAaTUOTYS PETEOKEVGAOTAL Os apTtws nV 
/ > > ? > > , ~ c > ‘4 > ~ 
yewpyos, ov’ olov év oikia mevixpd of avTot oYorow<vow), 
a , > ” se a > , a IOr 
oikovpodow, oTpwwvovow, ody ovTws Kai tpeis dvepi€ate* ovde 


” , c ‘4 ”~ , , 
tovs ém’ dAAwv évTas oOTpaTwTas VO THS xpelas yevnoea Oar 





ikae T: tka S, tam D. 
<dd> addidi. imephxe D. 


67a. popa T: pwdpa S*, poipa DS’. 
av’rac Kaibel: avrai O. <év> addidi. 
ro Aldus: 7ré O. yuiv T. 


68. wy DU*: om. SU'T. & post d&moaery Junt: post 
mréovtes O. aroréoo. DUT. if’ DUT: ag’ S. 

67b. transposui. atroi Wil: airdy SDT, adrois U. 

69. mpérepov DS*U?: mpérepx S*U*T. addnrous D. ovddér 

. wrerévacw om. D. of om. D. Taydidov Canter: mapypirov 


O. trap idévres Rsk, wapidévres O. 

70. &\\ws DU: ddd\wv ST (an padrdov?). 
ovurdéxoiey U (sup. € add. a U*), cvurdéxoey DT. 

7la. rocairn dp’ (rap’ Canter) tpiv elpqyn kav warpiov wohepeiv 
DUT: rocatrac dp’ ipiv vixao warpiov wodepeiv S. 

71b. ob yap ipas dda transposuit Wil: post wodeueivy O. 


ouuriakeiey S: 
Oaraccay O. 
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ld 7 , CI e A 
dvepélvate, ovdé érerpéWare Tois modepiows ovyKadéiv vpas, 
4 Aa ld ‘ 4 
GAAa Oavpacth dp’ hv Kai 4 rept TodTo codia, Kai mapaderypa 
, ‘ A A ‘ / 
cis TO mavTeAés ovK Exel. pexpt pev yap Tov TO payxipov 
7 = / 7 , 
droxpivat kai Aiytmrriot tponABov Kai é0xovv TodTo copwratov 
co = ~ 9 « ~ 
cipeiv, Ot adrois i8ia ard Tév GAAwv (SpvTo of mporohepoivTes 
~ 4 ‘ »” > , 
rijs xwpas, Gomep Kai GAXa TOAAG Tapa Tos GAAovs ddKovv 
- a . , a , ¢ - ‘ > As 
civat, ) paow, Aiyvatio codpoi. Todiro de vpeis KaTa TavTO 
, , ‘ , 
yvovres ov Tavtov éroinoate, GAAG TOTOVTH KaAAOV Kat GoPpw- 
‘ , ‘ ” , > 
tepov avtoi dueiAcobe, wore ev Exeivy pv TO GUVTAypaTL OUK 
> = / z > A , c 
hw loov éxew tis ToALTEas GAAnAOLs, GAN’ Hoav Ev TO XEipove Ot 
a~ / A 2A 
orpatevopevor Tov jovxalovtwv povor tovodvtes Sv ai@vos — 
a ¥ gO € Ld 4s > 7 s ¢ a de « , 
ovKouv Laws ovde Hdéws elyev adTois — , Tap’ vpiv O€ aravTwv 
‘ ‘ € a M4 ‘ 
éxovrwv TO igov, TO paxipov Svvarov xwpis BpicAa. oitw Kai 
, »” * ~ « , 
‘EAAqvov toApa Kal Aiyurriwy Kal OTwy ero. Tis Gv THs VpETE- 
a ~ ~ / 4 a id 
pas WTTaTa. Kai Tocodrov tuav AevTopevor TavTEs TOis OTAOLs, 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
ere TH youn mAéov ciciy érigw* TO pev yap TOs amo Tis 
/ , A = ‘ 4 4 - 
modk\ews oTpatevecOa Kai tadaiTwpeiv Kal <TO p> THS Ta- 
~ 7 9? , 
povons evdaipovias aroAavew ovK déia Tis dpxis €ivat Evopioare, 
‘ aA ‘ “ae 
Eévors 5¢ otk émotevoate* der 5€ OTpaTwTay mpo THs avayKys. 
a * a , a a > 
TOs odv erotnoaTe ; EUpETE OiKELoV OTPAaTEVpa, TOV TOALTOV OUK 
a c 7 ld ‘ / 7 = 
évoxAovpéevov. Ttodto d€ viv érdpicev 7) TEP. TAONS THs Gpxis 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘33 , , > 52 bd nn 80 / 
BovAy Kai 70 pndév’ éyxpive E€vov eis pydev ov dv Sivytat te 
‘ , a / ba e ‘ . , « , > 66 
kai d€y moeiv. tis ovv 7 GvAAOYH Kal Tis 0 TpoTos ; EAGovTEs 
=o 7 4 c , . 7 . , ‘ , 
éri macav tiv imnKoov éevredOev écxépacbe Tovs evToupy7- 
ec 7 = , 
covtas THvbe THv AELTOUpyiay, Kal Ws EVpETE, Omod THS TE TaTpi- 
> , ‘ ‘ c , > 7 , > ‘5 > _— 
Sos amnAAdkate Kai THv UpeTepay a’Tav TOAW avTEdOTE avTOis 
o ‘ - ‘ = Lid 
Hore kal aicxyvOjvat TO ody avTOvs éxeivous y’ averreiv, Dev 
a 7 ‘A , 
jioav TO apxaiov. movnodpevor dé roXitas, ovTws Kal OTpaTW- 
. e ‘ a , ‘ , 
Tas éromoate WoTE TOUS TE ATO THS TOAEWS pH OTpaTeverOa 
a e ? , a 
kal Tovs oTpatevopevouvs pnd’ Stioby HTToV elvat ToAiTas, THs 
ld Lid a 4 A > 
pev dpxaias aoAdas yeyevnpévovs aya TH oTpateia, THs 8 
4 A = , / ‘4 
ipetepas woXitas TE Kal ppovpod’s aro THis avTHs tpépas. Kat 
, MA A ‘ , > , , > . 
mavrTes TE OUTWS ExovTa Kal mods OvdEenia Svopevaiver, dAAG 
, an8 £ ff ee bd , ~ a 
tocovtouvs ye ad’ éExdotwv Wrnocate, doo. pyre Tois Sidodow 
” ” , , > , » , a 
EuedAov axOos romjoew pyre adtapKes EceoOar TANpwpa Evos 
\ , 
oikeiov otparevpatos mapacyéobar* wore evvoiay pev amdoas 
o x , a > - e a ¢ A 297 >! 
éxew Tas ToAES Tois éxrreuPOeiow, ws KoWois éavTov, idia 5é 
2 ,¢ a > , _." a us \ , 
éxdoty pnd’ jvrwodv eivat Svvapiw aro Tov a’Tas pnde Br€rew 
»” * s LJ A 4 ‘ ‘ 7 , 7 
dAXove 7) mpds pas, bia TO mpos TodTO povov KaA@s ovvTE- 
ld ‘ 3¢ ld ‘ ‘ 4, > 4 
taxOar rovs eeAOovras. Kai pny Tovs ye émitndecordrous 
c / > / , > ‘A ~ ” > 
éxaotaxobev émAc~avres Képdos Ov puiKpov TOvTO evpacbe* ov 
‘ ” ~ | \ ‘ 4 ‘4 ‘4 , 
yap web Seiv eri pev Tas mavny’pes Kai Tos otepavitas 
~ ‘ , ‘ 7 , 
ayGvas To’s dpiota mepuKdTas Kal Tois GHpac. mpovxovTas 
> , > a ‘ ‘ A , \ >. a 
éykpilévras aoxeiobat, rovs b€ Trav peyiotwv Kai dAnOwov Epywv 
‘ ld ld c 4 a 4 
aywvioTas Kal viKnpopors égopuevous OTdcas av TUX ViKaV Urép 
i , , 7 ” 
apx7s ToavTys, TovTOUs S€ eri Katpod avvedOeiv Kai py TOppwlev 


‘ , s ‘ > 4, > « , 
TOVS pPEyloTOVS TE Kat padwora émiTndevoTaTous éé aTaVvTwv 
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> / > - bid 29° c ~ < ‘ , 
ériAexOévras aoxeiobat, drws edOis éEatares imepéxouev. Tov- 
‘ Me , ‘ , > , 5 > 
tous 5 dpa xadpavtes kai pvAoKpwnoavres <eionyayer’ eis> 
‘ ‘ 7 , ? - 
TO KOWOV TOV apxoVvTwY, Ov xwpis wv eizov ovd’ Hate POdvoy 
g A a ” a > % a , 4 Lud > 
few padAov trois aAAows Tois eri THs WOAEWS peVOVELW, ATE OUK 
oe « , s > — > > > ~ > ‘ , , 
OvTas OpoTipous TO apxaiov, GAX’ év Tins avToUs peper An- 
‘4 -~ 
YeoOar tHv petovoiav Tis ToditEias. oUTws EvpovTEes TE Kal 
/ > ‘ , 7 a A 
Siabévres abrovs iydyere emi ta mépata Tis dpyijs, KavratOa 
, »” - 
Siacrnoavres GAAots GAAa pvAdtrew dmeveivate. Tovyapodv 
S = 4 7 7 , - 
Kat Urep Tov Texav éBovrevcacbé te Kai érevonaate* viv yap 
” > a ” ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 20/7 > / 
agvov eimeiv. ove yap Kata tiv Aaxedatpovinv avOddeav arei- 
a 2 
xXoTov dv mpoceirors THvde Thy TOAW OvT’ ad TELynpy KaTA THY 
BaBvAdvos Aaprporynta, 7) € Tis GAAn ©. worEpov ererxicOn 
/ a = 
mporepov 7) VaTEpov, GAAG Kai TodTOV TOV TELXLTMOV TaLdLaV Kai 
‘ « a ~ ~ 
yuvaikos &s dAnOads Epyov arepyvate. adti pev yap TH mode 
repiBadeiv Ta TEeixn, olov aroKxpUrtovTes adTny 7) pevyovTes TOUS 
e , 4 , _ 
Urnkoous, ayevvés TE €ivat Kai ov pos THs GAAns diavoias 
, ? ” / 4 - 
évopioate, olov et tis deardtys Secxvioito Tovs éavtod SovAovs 
4, 7 ‘ 7 ~ a 
hoBovpevos. Texav ye pyv ovK tpeAnoate, Tadta Se TH apyh 
/ > a , 
mepeBaderTe, ov Ti TOAEL* Kal éoTHOATE Ws TOppwrdtw Aapmpd 
,e ~ »” c 4 ~ ” = 4 e ‘ , i 
TE Kai vpov dkia, dpata Tois ciaw Tod KiKAov, 7 S€ Tropeia ex 
> rd ” 4 > ” a ‘ > A > id 
avta, « tis Bovdoro ideiv, pynvav te Kai évavTav apéapéevw 
, — a , ey ‘ ‘ : , , a 
Badifew ard ris Todkews. rip yap Tov éEwratw KvKAov Tis 
, 7 i ~ 
Oikovpevns aTExXvas olov év TetxLcpa TOAEWs SevTEpoV ayayovTEs 
4 > ld / / ~ , 
ETEpOV EVKapTEDTEpOV TE Kal EvpvAaKTOTEpoV, évtadOa TEiyn TE 
> / / ” 
mpovBareobe Kai modes épopias édeipacbe, Gddras év GAAOLs 
4, , , 4 
Pépeot, TANpwoavTEs OiKnTOpwv, Téxvas TE Vrovpyovs SovTes 
> ~ ‘ »” , ” . , , 
avTois Kat TaAAa KoopyoavTes. worep Sé Tadpos, KiKAw 
, = , NA > ‘ , 4 
mepleipye. oTpatoredov, wate ov{5e} déxa mwapacdyyar Aoyi- 
id a” / 4 ‘ 
Copévm Tod repiBoAov TovTov TO mEpipetpov, ovd’ eixoow, ovd’ 
, , ” a ‘ 
OXrLyw mAEiovs, 00d’ eirots Gv edHis Grrdcov, AX’ doov AiPiorias 
> - 4 ‘ a > , ‘ > , ” \ 4 
TO éroikovpevov Kai Pacis évOévde kai Eighpdrys avw Kai mpos 
ld 4 4 , ~ ‘ ~ 
coTrepav 7) peyaAn Kal TeAevTaia vicos évTOs aroKXEiovow, TOTO 
an ” , ‘4 , A aA > a 7 ‘ > 
wav éfeoT. KUKAov Kal mepiBoAdov Tav TexXGv eimeiv. Ta dé OvK 
doparto ovd€ trAVOw Orr Sédunrar odd€ Kdver oTiAMVa EoTy- 
> , 7 ‘\ 4 A x , > xs ¢ / ~ 
kev, GAX’ E€ote pev Kai Tadta <Ta> vouopueva ef’ Exdotwv Tov 
, ‘4 , ‘ - 
ToTwv Kai pada moAAd, Kai Tois AiPors, Womrep “Opnpos Edy 
‘ a” 7 7 7” 
(II 212) rov kar’ oixiay rotxov, <ruKvas> apa Kal axpiBds 
, / id , A 4 
Hppoopéva amepa te peyeOer Kai Adprovta xaAKod otiArvO- 
« \ ‘ ‘ / A / 4 Ud 
tepov. © d€ 3n odd peifwv Kai ceuvorepos KiKAOS TavTH 
»” ‘ ec 
TravTamacw appayns Kai GAvTos ToAv mavtas vrepAdpTov Kai 
ovdeis TOV TuTOTE OTH Tayeis, TOVTWY TOY TELXOV TpoacTi- 
” b) > , c / ‘ > / 
lovow avdpes puynv od vopicarres, tpyoopevor mpos GAAnAOVS 
a 2 ‘ , ¢ , 
éxeivy TH appovia, 7 Tovs Mupyudovas “Opnpds pyar (II 215), 
‘ a s - a a - a 
mpos ov elrov Toixov Tore cikdlwy, maou Tois dpydavois Tod 
, ~ ‘ MA > , ‘ / ec ‘ > 
moAepov" avvexy) pev oUTws GAAnAOIS TA Kpavy ws py éEivat 
, - 2 7 c 7 a 
pécov diorov diekeAOeiv, domides 5€ vrép Kehadjs eapHeioa 


, s , , , , - > 
petewpous av d€éxowrTo Spopous, Tooo’Tw oTEeppotépous TaY KaT 
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~ 7 = ‘ = ‘ 
dot Tontav wate Kal immedow ékeotw émBeiv, Kai TobTo 37 
, i. , , , 2 a 
7) Eipumidov, ‘ katdxadxov bpav rediov,’ tore pyoes aAnBas 
, ‘ LA > , ue ” > ‘4 4 , 
Odpaxes 8¢ odtws GAAHAwV ExovTat Gore, ei Kal yupvov Takats 
‘4 ~ ~ , ld ~ 
TOV picov, apKeiv aiTe Ta éxatépwhev dmavTioa pexpt TOD 
, c ‘ »” ? > 4 , > , 
pécov* ot dé axovres olov éx Avs mepimimtovtes GAAnAOvs 
> | Ee , ee , , bd A 
éyxataAapBavovow. tovaide ai dppoviat ovyKexAewTat 0 TE TOV 
, 4 ~ Ne 7 , we ~ / 
dueEdSwv KUKAOS TELX@V TE Kal O THS TaaNs Eopos ys. Madar 
‘ ae a >°3 s ‘ , , - , 
pev ovv Aapeios per’ "Apradépvov kai Adridos vngov pds piav 
4 > , 4 ec = e - > o > 7 
roAw 7dvvnOy caynvedoas éXeiv, vpeis 8 Gracay, ei olov TE 
a , - ~ 
eireiv, caynvevoavrTes THY OiKOUpEVnV OUTwWs owleTE TOis KOLVOIS 
€ 


> «A / ‘ , ” 7 ” > € , ‘ 
auTns moXitats Te Kat S€vois, Os, worep Env, e€ amavTwv- 


, , , , ~ 
mpoxpivavtes éEnyayere, éArridas Te TapactyncavTes TOs ytyvo- 
, 7 , 4 , > 4 > 
pévors dyabois dvdpdor py petapeAnceww—od yap é& evrarpt- 
~ ‘ 7 Q , 4 , 
Sav EveaOar Tov dei rpGtov Suvapevov Kai Sevtépwv Tov SevTEpov 
‘ ‘ ” , , » o , * 
kal thy GdAnv taéw doattws, <aAX’> is Gv Exaatos akias 7, 
4, , ud > , > , = > a , 
TavTnvy oxnoew, ate ov Adywv, GAA’ Epywv évraiba KpwovTwv 
A , , , -~ ~ , , 
tous ayabovs — , mapadeiypara te éudavy maou TOVTwWY ToLy- 
” a ‘ x > , fa € a ‘ 
CATES, WOTE ATaVTas <THV> peV apyiav dvppopay inydoGa, Tas 
. , 4 ? y , ‘ ‘ a 
S€ mpageas apoppas wv evyovtat vopilew, Kai KaTa pev TOV 
, 4 - ‘ ‘ , J ‘ * , 
roAcpiov dpodpoveiv, mpos Sé GAAHAOVs rip Tov mpdcbev 
, , , , c = 
dywvilerOa. 8a Biov, povovs 8 avOporwv edxecBar evpeiv 
, oo o , ‘ » , 7 , 
moAepious. wate OTav pév Tis eis THY GoKyoiv TE Kal ovVTagw 
” 7 ~ ~ ‘ as ‘ , > 4A 
(6n Tov oTpatwrTikod, TotTo 8) vopret TO “OpnpiKov, & Kat 
, ‘ > , , * e , , n 
Sexd<Kis Kai €ikoodkis> Toco. ciev of dvTimadol, Taxews av 
> ‘ e , ” , ¢ a ” \ > 
aitovs mepiotpadevtas avdpa rapa eva AapOiva, dtrav SE eis 
‘ 4 ”~ , ‘A ~ / 
THY TAnpwoiv Te Kat ovAAoynv avroo BreWn, TO Tod Atyurtiov 
, ‘ ;7 a 7 r , , 4 > aA 
pyoe Te Kai oinoetar, Os TO KapBvon SiapraLovts ta ev TH 
, c ~ > ~ ~ ~ - ~ 
xX“pa Kal Ta lepa ropOoivt. oTas eri TOV TELXov TOV OnBaixav 
- = , uA \ ~ / 
avérewe yijs te Bo@Aov Kat Kida datos aro Tod Neidov, 
, , bd 9 bal ” > Xs ‘ ‘ 
atvpBorov movovpevos OTL, Ews Gv Al yurtov avTnv Kat TOY ToTa- 
‘ vy a a ‘ , \ 9» a . # 
pov NeiAov peteveyxeiv py Svvynra pyndé ayayeiv avdpractov, 
‘ 7 ” A 4 > 7 »” 
ovrw tov Alyurtiwv mAottov etAndev, GAAG Taxéws avTois GAAa 
a , , , ‘ > > , 
TocatTa yevnoeTat TOVTWY peEVOVTwY Kal ovToTE emiAcier 
~ ¥ ~ .' 4 4 ae , ~ 
mottos Aiyurrov, TodTo b€ Kai wept TOD VpETENOV OTpaTWTLKOD 
- ” o 9 « 4 , oo! 4 
vopicat TE Kal €l7reiv efeorw, OTL, €WS GV THY Xwpav aQuTyV P») 
, , > gq > 7 + , ” 
Sivwvrai twes €& EdSpas dvacrioa pyde KevooayTes otxecOat, 
> 2: 2.2 ~ , = aro € a ‘ > , > , 
GAN’ avayKn 7) pévey adtnv é:>’ EavTis THY OiKOUpEVHV, auNXaVvOV 
c = , 4 = c , , 
emiAcirew pas tANOn oTpatwrtikd, GAG TooaiTa Orda Bov- 
c , > X , a ” > , ‘ ‘ 
Aeobe irapxew aro Taons THS OvoNS adiKvovpEva. Kal pV 
” a , a 7 > , > , 
cis ye Taxtikov Adyov Taidas aravtus avOpwrovs arepyvate. 
> ‘ ‘ A , > a , ” > 4 a 
od yap mpds Tovs ToAELLoUs doKeivy povoy TpovOecbe avTa Tois 
, .e , > ‘ \ ’ ‘ a a ” 
OTpaTwrais TE Kal tyyenoow, GAAG TpOs AUTOS TpO@TOV" worTE 
» ¢ ld c / > SE a ‘ , Xr 7 dé ‘ 
Kal’ jjpépav éxaorny év taker Cv Kat pyrore Aureiv pydeva THv 
= ? > A , 9 
mpootetaypevny avt@, add’ olov év xop@ Tut aiwviw ExacTov 
=~ , > , . A ‘ , 
Thv éavTod xwpav cidévar Te Kat owe, Kal TO pev evTioTEepy 


” - ? > , > ‘ > 
Tov 7TTw py Sia TodTo POoveiv, wv 8 avTos peiLwv éoTw axpi- 
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a” - » 6 8’ ~ e , , J a > 
Bas xpateiv. dayOopa 8 Eywye érépovs POdcavtas cixeiv emi 
A $ , o - NI DAL 4 / 5 > - 

axedaipoviov, OTL dpa wAnv oXriywv TO oTpaToredov adTois 
” 9 , > € «a ‘ ” a 
GpXOVTEs GpxOvTwy eigiv’ piv yap Hppotre ternpHnabat Kai éd’ 
e ” ~ > ~ « 4 , ~ , 
vpav mpoTov eipnoba, Oo S€ mpdrepov tod déovros mpoeEnveyKev 

> , > > * , , , 
avto. dAX’ ovv ro ye Aaxedaipoviwy otpardredov Kwdvvever 

, 7 o s 
ToTOUTwY €ivat, Ogos Ovdey GmrELKOS Kal mavTas GpxoVTas €ivat* 

‘ 8’ > , ry 6 - , 4 - a ror 
TO 0 €v TogovToLs apiOuois Katadoywv Te Kai yevav, dv ovde 

22 2é a e 5 > , 4 @ © a 4 , 

Ta ovopata éLevpeiv padiov, ap$apévovs amd évds Tod bid wavTwv 

, ‘4 , ~ 

SueEovros te Kal mavra épopavros, €6vn, modes, oTparoreda, 

« , > 4 oe > , 

yyEpovas avTovs, TeAevTay eis Eva TeTTApwv Kai dveiv apxovta 

> 8 a \ > > , a 2é , ,¢ / 

avopov — 70 0° év peow mav eeXiropev — , Kal GorEp viypaTos 
, > a , ‘ oo 2 ‘ 

TEpLoTpodyy, EK TV TAELOVWY €is TOUS EAGTTOUS dél KaTLEVaL, Kal 

” , »” ” = 

ovtw dujxew GdAovs éx’ GArAots del TaTTOMEVOUS peéxpt Tis TE- 
~ A > c 4 ~ , , > 
AeuTis, THs OVX UTép Tacav avOpwrivny rééw éoTiv; éxépyeTat 
de ‘ ‘oO ‘ > a“ ‘ i 7 = c A 
€ po. TO Opnptxov eireiv, puxpov ért THs TeAEvTHS VTaAAdEavTIL, 


Znvos mov tonde y’ "Odvpriov évdobev dpxy* 


o > a »” 4 ? , c i. se > = , , 4 
oTav yap apxyn pev eis TodOVTwr, of Sé éx’ ate Sidxovoi Te Kal 
, > - ‘ ‘ , ? 
mpeaBes avrod pev 7oAv xEtpous, dv Se émipéAovrar odd Bed- 
, / > ” , ‘ a ~ 
tiovs, mavta 8° avev BopvBov kai tapayys ow mepaivwow, 
, “a 4 > , ‘ ‘ > a , a , 
pbovos 8 éxrodov 7, Sixys 5é kai aidots mdvra mavtaxod peotd, 
‘ de > ~ 5é > , a > \ a , \ 
KapTos O€ apeTis pndeva Exevyy, TOs OVX! VKG TOdE TO Eros | 
- > * > > > > an ~ , 
Aoxei¢re> 8 Epovye otd° év aitH TH woAE TodiTelay Tapa- 
, ‘ = ” , 
TrAnGiws Tist TOV dAAwY avOpwrwv KataoTncacba. mpdrepov 
‘ ‘ sO 7 a ? , - , 
pev yap eoxovv tpeis eivar kar’ avOpwrovs rodtteia, dio pev 
> aA > / e , ‘ 7 
év dveiv dvdpaow, éxatépa mapa Tovs Tov éxdvTwv Tpdrovs 
, 4 ‘ > , , ‘ 
Gewpovpeévn, Tupavvis Kal dAvyapxia, BactAcia Kai apotoKparia, 
, \» , * ‘ a , 
tpitov S€ dvoua Sypoxparia, ed te Kal xeipov d&yopevyn* SxerAr}- 
* € , ‘ a ” ’ 
peoay ovv ai woXEs ws ExdoTOLS aipecis 7) TUXN ViKHOELEY. TO 
yg : , Hoe 4 , a »” > ’ c 4 7 c ~ ” 
UPETEPOV OVOEY OMOWS EXEL, GAA’ OlovEL KpaoLs amadeV TOV 
— - i +s ’ ‘ 
mwoAtTe@v, avev ye THs ep’ ExdoTy xELpovos* ovTw Kai <td> 
a - , , ” o 4 ~ 
Tovobrov €idos woditEias veviKnkey. WoTE OTaV pev Eis THY TOD 
, > \ , ‘ c e , ? A A ‘ 
Sypou tis ioxov Brey, Kal os drdvtwv dv dv BovAnOj re Kal 
> , e , / 7 . > = 
aitnon padiws tvyxaver, Snpoxpariav vopuet Kal ovdey évdeiv 
‘is “ag , 7 ’ . . . 
mAnv ov eEapapraver Sijpos* Stay 8e eis THv yepovoiav idy Thv 
, ‘ ‘ 4 »” 
BovAevopévnv te Kai Tas dpxas Exovoay, dpioToKpatiav ovK 
> , > , a ‘ , , 
€civat TavTns axpiBeoTepay vomei* eis b€ TOY mavTwY TOVTwY 
” , ‘ , , > a ‘ , 
epopov Te Kat mpvtavw BA€Was, rap’ ov TO Te Sypw TO TVyxd- 
» Wf ' Te YX 
? , ‘ a > , ‘ ” ‘ , a 
vey wv BovAetat Kai Tois OALyous TO dpxew Kai Sivacba1, TobTov 
the i a age , 
éxeivov Opa, Tov THY TeAEwTATHY ExoVTA povapxiay, TYpavvOV-TE 
7 ” ‘ , , 4 _ 
Kak@v apoipov Kat Baoiléws cepvotntos peiLova. Kai Tait’ 
ide > ‘ - = 5 , 6. A § - , e ~ ‘ ‘ 
ovdev ameKos oUTw dieA€oOar Kai KaTideiy povous pas Kal TrEpi 
~ we 4 4 ~ > = ~ ld , , - 
Tov €fm Kal TEpt TOV ev AUTH TH TOAG* ovo” ydp éoTE vpeis 
uw e > ~ 4 , c A 4 »” c 4 7 
UpXOVTEs ws €imeiy KaTA vow. ot pev yap GAXoL oi pO vo 
in , , ‘ = , - , 
duv_corevoavtes Seomorat Kai SovAor dAAnAwY ev TO péper yryvo- 
‘ Ld -~ a »” ” a ” 
pevot Kai volo. THs apxns OvTes ovTw SbueEAADoy, GoTEp ev 
, , , . , , 
opaipa thy ragw peradapBavovtes, kai édovrAevaav Maxeddves 
7 , , 7 a 4 - c A a i , 
Tlépoas, Tlépoat Mydois, Mjdou Svpoiss vpas S€ éx trocovTov 
, ” ° ” ” ” ” > > a 
mavres iaaow, && OTov TEp toacw, Gpxovtas. art’ ovv é apyis 


” > , \ ? a. \ » 74° , , ‘ 
OVTES eAcVOepor KQ@L OLOV €7Fl TO ApPXelV evi 3 YEVOPEVOL, TWAVTA TA 
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4 ” , ~ > 4, 4 , MA 
mpos TovTo hépovra kadas eEnpticacbe, Kai woAiTeiav ye EvpeTeE 
a m” , > ‘ s ‘ ‘ 4 > 4, bid 
qv ovrw mpdabev ovdeis Kai Oecpors Kai Takers EpvKTOUS Gracw 
éreoTnoare. ; 

- ‘ , ” ‘ 

“O 8 éx wodAod pév vrei pe Kai moddAGKis WXAnKE TpOs 

7 = ld , x, ¢ 4 Aa , 
avrois Tois xeiAeou yryvopevov, mapevnvextat 5€ VO Tod Aoyou 

= a lol ‘ = , 
Seipo dei, TovTo viv cimov odK Gy iows ard Kaipod Teco. 
. . 4 , a al > a ‘ > , ‘ 
daov <pev> yap peyebea Tis admaons apyis <Kal> éyKpareia Kal 

, > , , 4 / 7 > ~ > la 
moditeias émwoia mavtas vmrepBddrAcobe, Eatw év Tois Eipype- 
a - a /f ‘ vn + bid € 
vous* vov d€ por Soxel KaKeivd Tis €irwv ovK av dpapTeiv, OTL ot 
7 7 Ld 
pev dvw mavres kal ot émi wAcioTov ys dpkavtes HoTEP TwpaTwV 
a a a a ¢ , N , a 
yupvov abtav tev eOvav jpgav. mote yap roAEs TooadTat Kat’ 
, / , 
yreipov Kal kata OdAatray, 7) TOTE OTH bia TavTwY éxoopN- 
7 , 7 ~ 4 
Onoav ; i) Tis Tw OTH Tay TOTE Sie~EnAaCeEV, érapiOpav Tais jpE- 
. , » , 9 a a «a ‘ ‘ a . a 
pas Tas modes, Eote 8€ Gre THs adTAs Kai bia Sveiv Kai TpLOv 
eLeAavvwv woTEp oTevwrav; wot’ od povoy TO KEehadaiw THs 
- 7 ~ , on “A > A 
Gpxis HTTOvTar TovovToV oO: mpOTEpoL, GAAG Kai OV TOV avTaV 
t ¢ c -« > ” ae eQOr ¢ , 7 > a2 * 
jpfav vpiv, ovk iowv éExdotwv ovdé dpoiwv jpkav, GAX’ Evert TO 
, ” , 9 a 4 > o - a s Os ‘ , 
Tore €Over roAW avTioTioa THv ev ad’T@ viv. Kal dn Kai pain 
a > / >) ?c > / ‘ / a 
tis dy éxeivous pev olov épynpias Kal ppovpiwy Sactrcis yeyo- 
7 , 7 oo ‘ e 
vévat, tpas 8€ moAewv apxovTas povovs. viv Gmacat pev al 
7 = , 
‘EAAnvicai odes ef’ tpav dvéxovat Kai Ta év adtais avabnpata 
c 7 / MA 
Kal Téxvat Kal KOopOL TavTeEs Upiv Exovar piAoTipiav, WoTEp Ev 
4 , , ‘ 
mpoactiw Koapos* ékmemAnpwvtar b€ axrai Te mapddo. Kat 
, , ~ ‘ > , a 7 > , > s 
pecoyeat moAcat, Tais pev oixiobeioas, tais 5é abfnbeioas &p 
‘ 2 ‘@4s 2 -« ’ , 2 , > a 
ipdv Te kal vd’ tpov. “Iwvia 8é ¥ wepipaxntos eAevOepwhcioa 
- ~ ~ , o 
ppovpov Kal gatparav mpoxeitat mao. KdAXAOvs ayEpwv, cov 

, 207 a ” c , a , ‘ , 
mpoabev ed0xer Tov GAAwY Vrepaipe yev@v xapiTL Kal KOCH, 

= ~ 7 ‘ « ‘ 7 a ‘4 

Togottov viv émdedwxvia aitn map’ avtnv. % S€ cEeuvyn Kai 

” , , 4 ~ 

peydAn car’ Aiyumrov ’AAcédvdpov mods éyxaAdomopa Tijs 

‘ , bid xn 

bperepas yeyovev tyepovias, WomEep yuvaiKos mAovVaias Oppos 7 

= - , ~ ‘ ~ ‘ 

WeAtov év oAXois Tois GAAos KTypact. Siatedcire 5€ TOV pev 

is rl , 7 / J , = , c id 4 

EAAnvov worep Tpodewv eripeAopevol, xelpa TE VTEPEXOVTES Kal 
> , \ ‘ , ‘ , , 

olov Keiwévous avioTavTEs, TOUS pev apioToUs Kal maAaL HyEMovas 
> 4 ‘ > , > Ld > A A > , 

eAcvOépous kai adrovopous adievtes adtav, Tov 8 dAAwv petpiws 

‘ A 4 , 4 , > 4 ‘ es 
kai kata moAAnv pedo te Kal mpdvoray eEnyovpevor, Tovs Se 

, 4 ‘ es oi - * , , - 
BapBapovs mpos rhv Exdotos adtaév otcav piow maidevovies 
‘4 oo ~ 4 
Tpaorepov Te Kal apodporepov, WoTEp EiKOS immwV éemiaTATaV pH 
? , > a ” ” > > > , ‘ 
civat xeipovs, avdpd@v dvtas apxovtas, aAX’ éEntaxévar Tas 
pices Kal mpos TavTas ayew. Kal yap worep travnyupilovea 
a c > , ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , , 
Taoa 7) oikovpévyn TO pev maAdaov popyya, Tov aidnpov, KaTE- 
, 4, , ‘ 
Gero, cis 5 KOopov Kai mdcas edppooivas Tétpartat ovv 
= / 
efovoia. Kai ai pev dAAa macar pirovixiat Tas woAELs émiAc- 
, Ud id o , 
Aoiracw, pia 8€ airy Karéxer macas Epis, Orws OTL KadALoTY 
. ears a a ee a , ‘ 4 , 
kal ididTn adtn éxdotn paveitar. mavta S€ peota yupvaciwv, 
~ ~ A , 
Kpnvov, mpoTrvAaiwy, VEeov, Snprovpyov, didacKaXeiwv, érioTn- 
a ” 7 , 
povws Te ESeotw eimeiv olov memovynkviav €& apxis avaxexopiobat 
, 4 
Thv oikovpevnv’ Swpeat 8 ovrore Acirovow cis TavTas Tap’ 


¢ «a > aA 3Q3 » e “ ‘ , , ‘ 
UpPwvV tovoat, ove €OTiv evupeLv TOUS pelovwv TETUXYKOTAS bia 


92. treol we UTS*?: wo S'D. <uév> add. Rsk*. smepBaddebe 
Rsk: trepBarécdac S*DT, irepeBareobe US’. 

93. juépace STU: querépaco D. 

94. mpoacrelw O. peodyerar Keil: pecoyeo O. 

95. rogotrov UT: rosoiro S, rogotrw D. wyédov Ddf: 
yérXxov O. 


96. dgiévreag SD: dgecxires UT. ; 

97. dopnua SDT: dpdvnua U. diroverxiaa O. w<ddrddes Keil: 
mpateo O. bre Junt: én O. 
didacxarelwy O. 


98. didacxdd\wv Keil: 
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THv Opoiay cis Gravras ipav piAavOpwriav. mdAes Te odv 5y 
mov Adprovow aiyAy Kai xdpitt Kai 4 yj waa olov rapddecos 
<ov>yKexoopytar* Kumvol 8 éx rediov Kai dpuKrot didcor Kal 
ToAEm01, olov mvevpatos éxpitiaavtos, ppoddor, yas éréxewa 
kai Oaddrrys: davreojxra 8& Oéas aca ydpis Kal d&yovwv 
arepos apiOpos. ware olov rip iepov kai daBeorov ov Siadeire 
TO mavyyupilew, GAAG mepiecaw GAAor< eis GAXOvs, de 5€ éore 
mov’ mavres yap agiws TovTov rempdyacw* ate povous aévov 
clvat KaTouTeipar Tos E€w Tis tperepas, el TwWes Tov ciow dpa, 
Wyepovias, oiwv ayabav orépovta. Kai pyv 76 ye bd mavTwv 
Aeyopevov, OTL YH WavTwv pyTnp Kal matpis Kowy) mdvTwv, 
dpiora vpeis amedei~ate. viv yoov éfeare kal “EAAnu kai Bap- 
Bap Kai ta avrod Kopifovt. Kai ywpis tav aitod {abrod} 
Babilew dro. Bovrerar fadiws, atexvas ws ex matpidos eis 
matpida idvt.’ Kat ovre TIvAar KiAixvor poBov mapéxovow 
ovTe oTeval Kai Wappwdes 8 "ApdBwv éx’ Aiyvrrov mapodot, 
ovk 6py dvcBara, od rotapév amepa peyeOn, ov yevn BapBapwv 
dpuxta, GAX’ eis aopddeav éEapxet “Pwpaiov ecivar, waddAov be 
éva tov vd’ vpiv. Kal To ‘Ounpw AcxBev ‘ yaia 8€ rou Evvy 
mdvtwv’ vpeis Epyw eroinoate, KaTapeTpHoavTEs piv Tacav THY 
oixouvpevyny, Cevéavres 5¢ wavtodarais yepipais rotapevs, Kal 
6pyn Kowavtes immyAatrov yiv civar, otabpois te Ta Epyya 
dvarAnoavtes Kal diaity Kai tage mavTa tpepwoavtes. wor’ 
éywye Tov vowLopevov mpd Tpirtor€pov Biov todrov eivar Tov 
mp0 vpav érwoe, oxAnpov Twa Kal GypotKov Kai dpeiov SiaiTys 
OXiyov amroKexwpyKkoTa, GAX’ dpa pev TOD ypépov TE Kai TOD 
vov thy ’AOnvaioy roAw, BeBawbivar 88 Kai rotTo id’ ipav 
Sevtépwv, paciv, apewovwov. ovd€ ye Sei viv mepiyynow yas 
ypddew ovd’ ois Exacto. ypavrat vopos drapiOpeiv, GAX’ ipeis 
dracw Tepinyntat Kowol yeyovate, avameTdoavTes amdoas THs 
oixovpéevns Tas mUAas Kal mapacyovtes éLovoiay avTortas 
mavtwv Tovs GédAovras yiyveoOar, vopous TE KOWOUs Gmact TdA- 
gavres kai Ta mpdobev Adyou pev Siyynoe Téprovta, Aoywopo 
8 «ci AapBavor tis, adpopyta wavaavtes, ydpouvs TE KoWwovs 
moioavres Kal ouvtdgavtTes WoTEp Eva OiKOV GTacgay THY oCiKoU- 
pevnv. 
apxis Gmravta otdcews Kal OopvBov Kai aragios civar peorta, 


> a , a € ‘ , ‘ A ‘ 
atexvas 5€, womEp oi mointai A€yovow, po THs Avs 


> , So 4 > ‘ ‘ , ‘ a ‘ ‘ 
€\Oovros Sé eri tHv apxnv Aws ravra 8) Katacrivat, Kat Tovs 
= 4 ‘ ~ = = , 
Tiravas €is TOUs KaTwTaTOVs pvxOUs THs yijs amreAOeiv, cvvwoHEV- 
~ ~ 4 7 7 A m” ‘A 4 
Tas Un’ avTov TE Kai Tov GvY avT@ Hedy, OVTWs ay Tis Kai TeEpt 
a se » ‘ean 6. we , , e , 
TOV TpO Lpav TE Kal é’ Ywov Tpaypatwv AoyLopevos VrodaBor, 
= , ~ ‘ , , ‘ 
Os pO pey THs VpETepas GpxAs avw Kal KATW GUVETETAPAKTO Kal 
> aA > , > , . < ~ ‘ 4 , i. é 
eixy épepeto, émiatavrwv S€ vpav Tapaxal Kai oTaces EAncay, 
‘ ~ ‘ 7 , ‘ , 
raéis 8& wavtwv Kai dos Aapmpov cionADe Biov Kai wodrteELas, 
, ‘ A ‘ , 4 , 
vopo. Te eepavynoay Kai Gedy Bwpoi riotw éAaBov. mpotepov 
4 , , ‘ 4 = »” a , 
yap oTep ToOvs yovéas exTémvovTes Kai THY ‘yi ETEmvoV, Taidds 
, ‘ , ‘4 ‘ 
Te ov KaTé<m>wov, GAX’ amwAdAvoav Tovs GAANAWV TE Kal TOUS 
3 a a” , ‘ ‘ e ” a \ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
éavtov év Tais oTdoeat Kai mpos iepois. viv 5€ Kow?n Kai cadys 





99. <ov>yKexéounrac Wil: éyKexdounrac O. Kai mod€éuscoe om. 
D. olfov wip Rsk: édov rip ST, wip brov U, bv rip D. 

100. {avrod} seclusit Keil. dro. SU: brn T, brov D. ’ApaBwv 
STU: dppaBwr D. 


101. dé ro. U: 5€ re T, & @rx SD. évom STU: wm D. 
mpd tuav STD: mpd qudv U. érwod STU: éni voty D. te’ 
TU: d¢@’ SD. 

102. def viv STU: viv dei D. ofs Rsk: wo O. kowot UT: 
xkow7n SD. 

103. é@’ U: ad’ D, id’ ST. rage T. 


104. éreuvov UTS?: érevov DS*. xaré<m>wov Wil: karé- 
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= , »” , a ~ ~ - aA 
rao. rartwv adeva S€dorat aiti Te TH yh Kal Tois év ai’TH KaTol- 
~ 4 ~ ‘4 - , ” -~ ~ 
Kovow* Kal TOD pev KaK@s Tacyew Cravta adeicba, Tod dé 
7 »” , ~ ‘ 
Kadas ayeo$ar roAdds Tas adhoppas eiAndévar por Soxodar, Kai 
ec ‘ = « 7 7 4 
ot Oeoi Kabopavres cvyKatopOoiy vpiv ebpevas THv apxnv Kal 
, , 4 = > = ‘ , bd > -~ - 
dddvac BéBarov thy Krijow aitis, Zeds pév, OTe ad’Toe Tis 
> , a ” A , 7] \ 
oikoupevns KaAdov, dhaciv, Epyov KaAda@s émipérAecOe, “Hpa Se 
, , , , 9 a ‘ , oo 
yapov vopw yryvopevwy tiwwpevn, “AOnva 8€ Kai “Hdaoros 
a , , ‘ ‘ ° > a c 
Texvov Tipwpevwv, Avovuaos b€ Kai Anpyrnp, Ot. avrois ot Kap- 
‘ > c , 7 ‘ = ‘ 4, 
mot ovxy vBpi€ovra, Tlocedav S€ vavpaxidv pev Kabapevovons 
aA , > «A ‘ \ ¢€ , > 4 A , 
tis Gadarrns adra, tas S€ bAkddas avti TOV TpL_Npwv peTELAn- 
, o ‘ , , ‘ 7~ 4 
vias’ 6 ye pnv ’AroddAwvos kai ’Aprépidos Kai Movody xopos 
” . £ , ‘ c , 2 i , a 
ovror é<k>Acire: Tos UmnpéTas ev Tois Deatpois Kabopav 
7 ~ ‘ , » ~ , 4 
‘Eppas 5€ dyovev otk dpoipos ovde rpeaBedv: “Adpodirn Se 
, ‘4 , , 7 4 c = é s / , 
OTOpwv Kal xapitwv TOTE paAAov Kaipos Umnptev 7) TOTE TAELOVa 
a »” e , , € Os 9 a , ‘ a > 
poipav Ecxov ai modes; ai 8 "AckAnmod xapites Kal TOV KAT 
” ~ ~ oo > , , > 
Aiyurtov Oeav viv mAciotov eis avOpwrous érdeduoxacww. ov 
4 > ‘ yy c ~ > , > A , 4 4 4 
pv ovd€ “Apys ye vpiv jripacra, ovde déos py ovvtapagy Ta 
, ~ / cd 4 al 
mavta, worep ev Aamidv Seirvw mapodpbeis, GAX’ emi Tais 
» ~ an 4, 4 » , 
6xGais tav fw ToTaya@v yxopever THY GmavoTov xopeEiay, 


A 4 , 4 Ld Lad ‘4 , * > = 
aipatos Kafapa cwlwv Ta Orda. 6 ye phy Tmavt épopav 
¢ ‘ c a , *o > ? ‘ 
"HAwos ovdév cidev éf’ tpav Biaov odd adicov 008’ oia toAAG 
> a , , ” et ” > a ‘ ra , 
év Tois mpocbev xpovois* war’ cikdTws TdLoTA éhopa THv UpeTE- 

, = , ‘4 , x, ¢€ , , , 

pav apxnv. Soxei S€ pou Kai “Hoiodos, €i dpoiws ‘Opnpw tédAEos 
> ‘ ‘ , ” a > , ‘ 
qv TH TOUNTUKA Kal pavTiKds, WoTEp EKEivOsS OK iyyvOnoEV THV 
c , ‘4 , 4 - ‘ , i > 
ipereépav apxnv éoopéevnv, GAAG mpocidey Kai avedbeyEato év 

e ” ‘ ‘ > a ” a ‘ a a 
TOis ETEGLW, OUTWS Kal AUTOS OVK dv WOTEP Viv aro TOD xpYTdOD 


, »” é 7 1° e , , > ‘4 >. , 
yevous apgacbar yeveaAoyay, ovd yViKa TAUTHV apxnV EveoTy- 
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, = , 4 - , , 
OaTo, TEpt ye Tov TeAevTaiov Kat odnpod yevous diaAeyopevos 
7 ” > 7 , , 4 uv 
TOUTOV GY aUTOU davat yeverOau TOV 6AO pov, 


o 93 Q , , , 
evT’ ay yewopevor toALoKpoTador TeACOwow, 


> > «2 ” ee , , % 9 ‘ a so» 
GAX’ ivika Gv 7) VETEpA TpOOTAaGia TE Kai apy) KaTaCTH, TOT 
* , -~ ‘ ~ a > ~ ~ ‘ , ‘ 
av davat Pbapivat TO adnpoiv idrov év tH yH, Kal Aixn &e 
‘ > “~ , s I ~ , , - 
kai Aidoi r0r’ dv arodoivar KaGodov cis dvOpwrous, Kai oixTeipat 
‘ .* @ a , > ‘ ‘ > , . eS wee 
TOUS mpO Vu@v yevouevous. “Aci pev ovv Ta ye 57 map’ vpiv 
, > , c - c c 7 ‘ = 7 
Tipia, cicaxbévra ws GAnOads vd’ vpdv, Kai eqs dei paddov 
, ° a , : ‘ 
BeBatovpeva. 0 ye pny viv dpywv péyas olov dywnorys Kaba- 
~ a e , ‘ e A , ° 2O9 
p@s TODOUTOV UTEpaipEL TOUS AUTOD TpOTAT<O>pa<s>, Oaov ovd 
> -~ 4 « 10 » e , _ Aa ‘ “ <. , . 57 , - ” in] 
€imelv padLOV ETEPOVS AUTOS UrrEpaipel, Kat dy pain Tis dv diKaLo- 
, ‘ , > a a ” 7 
GUVnV Kal vopipov €ivat TOVTO ws GAnOas O TL Kpivetey OUTOS. 
" es Qa a. . _ « 
<éEea>t. 5€ Kai toiTo mpd trav GAAwv <id>ei<v> Gadds, Ste 
‘A ~ ~ ‘ 4 ¢ , , -9 « , 
TOUS THS GpxX7sS KOLWwWVOVS COL >OVS OiKELoUS ExEL Tdidas Opmoiovs 
~ * ~ ‘ ~ 
€avT@ TA€iovs 7) TOV TPO aVTOD Tis. 
> ‘ ‘ 9¢ > A > , ‘ . 7 
AdAa To € apxis ayovopa mavtos peilov, mapio@cat TO 
a > a , ‘ , ‘ ‘ a , , 
THs apxas peyeOea tov AOdyov, Kai ayedov Tod iaov xpovov Sed- 
” c a a »” ~ ” * c A Pa , 
peEvov OGOOTEp O THS aGpxns* Een 0’ ay OVTOS O Tas aiwy. Kpa- 
. «4 “per , ‘ , , 
TisTov ovv, WoTEp of Tov SOvpapBwv TE Kai TatdvwY Total, 
> , ” a ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
eixyv twa mpoobevta olTw KatakAcioat Tov Adyov. Kat dy 
, ‘4 4 ‘ 7 -o ‘4 ~ , ‘ ‘ 
KexAnoOwv Oeot wavres Kai Oedv raides Kai didovtwv thy adpxnv 
, ‘4 , , , A ‘4 4 , ‘ 
rnvde Kai ToAw THvde OadrAew 80 ai@vos Kai pn taveoGar mp 
* , : * , , ‘ , : , 

dv pvdpor te vrép Oadatrns r<ADEewow Kai S€évdpa jpt OadAAovra 
, » , . ld . aa , ”~ 
TaVONTAL* GpXOVTa TE TOV peyav Kal Taidas TOVTOV Cas TE 
P , , . , , , ‘ 
civat Kal mpuTavevew mao. Ta ayaba. éxreTeACoTAL por TO 
» ar . pe - ” , ‘ 
ToApnpa* ite dé xeipov ite BéATiov ELeotw Hdyn Pepew THY 
Ynpov. 





tewov STD, xaréxrewov U. dmravra STU: mavra D. atrio 
DUT: adrny S. 

105. vouw yauwr D. abroiao SUD: atric T. ovmror’ &k>delre 
Keil : otrore Xelmes O. rev tw rorauay Keil: t&w radv rorayday O. 

106. oftw DU. xpvcod yévous DS*: om. rod S*UT. 
dptacbar yeveadoy<a>v Keil: dptacba yeveadoyeiv SD, dptduevoo 
yeveadoyetv UT. vd’ jvixa scripsi: o08’ avy 5% SD, qvixa UT. 
éveornoaro SUT: dveorjcatro D. gdavac SDU: gdoba T. kai 
dikn 6¢ US*: Kai 69 S', kai dixn 5m T, wai dixny 6é D. aidot UT: 
aiodoi S*, aiid DS’. 
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107. wat é&fo0 del padrov BeBacoiweva U: é&Ro om. S', add. 
étjo dei S* mg; Kal dei wadrov BeBarobpeva éijo dei T, kai éfjo 
dei kal del uGAdov BeBacovmeva D. rovs avtod mpowdropa<s> scripsi: 
rove mpd airod roy warépa SDT, roio rap’ a’rod rov marépa U 
aitoo STU, atroia D. <éteo>r: scripsi: ri O. <id>ei<y> scripsi: 
ein O. <otdovs scripsi: ot¢ O. dpuoiove STU: dpolwo D. 

108. petfov UTS*: pweig~w DS’. 

109. wateo9ac Keil: maicecdac STD, wavoacOa U. Oardoono 
O. 2<d>éwow scripsi: péeyay STU: peéeya D. <odGs 
re Rsk: do re O. 
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dyabés 24, 51, 52, 70, 85 twice, 99, 109. 

dyapar 34. 

dyav 36. 

dyardw 8 twice. 

ayevvys 39, 80. 

*Aynotdaos 17. 

dyvod 41, 67, 106. 

avyopa 60. 

&ypoxos 101. 

&yw 11, 26, 33, 39, 52, 54 twice, 55, 57, 
78, 81, 86, 90, 96, 104. 

dywv 25, 77, 99, 105. 

dywvitoua 25, 85. 

dyovopa 19, 41, 108. 

dywnorhs 25, 77, 107. 

ddea 65, 104. 

ddixéw 21. 

adixnua 50. 

&.xos 105. 

Gdokos 39. 

déuvvauia 57. 

def 11 twice, 17, 18, 19, 39, 44, 52, 53, 85, 
88 twice, 92, 99, 107 twice. 

ddw 4 twice. 

anp 8. 

"Adnva 105. 

"AOnvate 12. 

’"AOnvaioe 9, 17, 43, 45, 47 thrice, 48 twice, 
51, 101. 

"AOnvnor 45, 48. 

dOpéos 69. 

alyAn 99. 

Alyirrwon 73 thrice, 86. 

Alyirrws: rod Alyvrriov the Egyptian 
king 86. 

Alyurros 12, 26, 36, 86 twice, 95, 100, 105. 

aldéowar 32. 

aldws 89. 

Aldws 106. 

Al@torla 82. 

alua 105. 

alvvyua 27. 

Alodeis 14, 16, 17. 

alpesis 90. 

alpéw 85. 

alpw 2, 8 twice. 

aloxpas 19. 

alaxtvw 40, 75. 

Alowros 57. 

airéw 76, 90. 

alrios 23. 

alév 29, 73, 108, 109. 

alwvos 87. 

dxépasos 4. 

dxédovdos 9, 23. 

dxotw 28, 29, 32, 36, 70. 

dxpiBea 29. 

dxpiBéorepos 29, 90. 

dxpiBas 4, 6, 25, 83, 87. 


INDICES 


(REFERENCES ARE TO SECTIONS) 


dxpémonks 46, 61, 64. 

dxpos 7 twice, 43 twice. 

axrn 7, 94. 

dxwy (= déxwv) 18. 

dxwy “javelin” 84. 

"AdéEavdpos 24, 95. 

adnOns 10 twice, 51. 

adnOwés 77. 

ddnOds 84; ws ddnOds 2, 6, 18, 19, 24, 79, 
107 twice. 

adda 2, 3, 4 thrice, 6 thrice, 8 thrice, 9, 
10, 13, 16, 17 twice, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25 
twice, 27 thrice, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 
38 twice, 39, 40 twice, 41, 44 twice, 48, 
50, 51 twice, 53, 54 twice, 57, 60, 62, 63 
four times, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69 twice, 70, 
71b, 73 twice, 76, 78, 79, 82, 83, <85), 
85, 86 thrice, 87 twice, 90, 93 twice, 96, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106 twice, 
108: ddr’ # 8; GAN’ ody... ye 88; ob 
nv adda 40. 

édAjrAwv 19, 20, 29, 31, 44, 56, 58, 68, 69, 
73,.84 four times, 85, 91 104. 

GdXos passim: mpd Tar &dwy 107. 

dddoge 38, 76. 

Gddote 33, 99. 

dAXbrpros 27, 65. 

dddws 14, 66, 69, 70? 

@\s 7. 

&duros 84. 

duc. 53, 57, 58, 66, 75, 83. 

duata 18. 

duapravw 92. 

dpuetvwy 9, 48, 101. 

duedréw 80. 

duéurrws 44. 

duérpnros 70. 

duetpia 45. 

aunxavos 53, 86. 

ducxros 100. 

dutdrAdoua 19. 

duorpos 90, 105. 

duovaoos 1, 3. 

dupisBjrnors 69. 

duporepos 52. 

dudpw 58. ; 

dy 1, 2, 4 twice, 5, 6, 8, 9 twice, 13, 14, 
24, 25 twice, 31 twice, 32 twice, 36, 37 
twice, 39, 40, 43, 48, 51, 55, 56, 61, 67b, 
68 thrice, 73, 74, 77, 79, 82, 84, 85, 86 
thrice, 90, 92 twice, 93, 103, 106 six 
times, 107, 108, 109: see also xdv. 

ava 11. 

dvaBidw 69. 

dvayxatw 27, 40, 46, 55. 

dvayxatos 46. 

avaykalws 58. 

dvayxn 18, 21, 38, 51, 74, 86. 

avddnua 94, 
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dvaipeors 21. 

dvaxopifw 98. 

dvaricxw 19. 

dvauévw 71b. 

dvauryviw 71b. 

dvauimyjnokw 69. 

dvareravvume 102. 

dvariumdnm 101. 

dvamAnpow 8. 

dvarritrw 8. 

dvappooros 49. 

dvapracros 86. 

dvaoracros 45. 

dvdoraros 19, 27. 

dvareivw 86. 

avarory 10. 

avapbeyyoua 106. 

dveirov 75. 

dvev <66>, 89, 90. 

dvevpioxw 28. 

dvéxw 94; falsa lectio 50. 

dvnp 1, 3 twice, 7, 8, 10, 21, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 96. 

av0érKw 54. , 

dvOiornu 25, 51, 93. j 

dvOpwmivos 88. 

dvOpwros 7, 58, 85, 87, 90 twice, 105, 106. 

avicrnu 18, 32, 86, 96. 

dvicxw 16. 

avrecayw 48, 99. 

dvri 43, 46, 52, 53, 69 twice, 105. 

dvTidapéw 63. 

avTidliwus 75. 

avrimandos 25, 86. 

dvripporos 63. 

dvriratrw 30. 

dvtpov 68. 

dvw 8, 17, 82, 92, 103. 

dtia 6, 38, 60, 85. 

dios 25, 26, 32, 34, 46, 59, 60, 63, 74, 79, 
80, 99. 

divéw 44, 68. 

atiws 6, 99. 

akiwors 32. 

dmaidevror 51. 

dmadddrrw 18, 45, 75. 

dmavrdw 36, 58, 84. 

dmapiOuéw 102. 

dmas 9, <18>, 25 twice, 29 twice, 30, 31 
twice, 33, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 
67b, 68, 69, 73, 76, 85 twice, 87, 90 
twice, 91, 92, 94, 98, 102 four times, 103, 
104: é amrdvrwv 77, 85. 

&mravoros 20, 105. 

Grecue 9. 

dmeirov 62. 

dmeipia 57. 

depos 83, 99, 100. 


dméo.xa: ovdéy ameckds 88, 91. 
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drépxoua 103. 

dréxw 16, 36. 

amoaréw 19, 28. 

admoria 18. 

&mioros 56. 

amos 16, 46. 

dé 1, 6, 12, 16, 18, 24, 45, 47, 48, 73, 74, 
75 twice, 76 twice, 80, 86 twice, 88, 92, 
106. 

dmodiéwuc 59, 72, 106. 

drobdecxviw 61, 100. 

dmoOvnoxw 25. 

drokXelw 82. 

droxpivw 73. 

dmoxpirtw 40, 80. 

dmodatw 15, 18, 20, 21, 25 twice, 46, 74. 

dmoXelrw 4, 65. 

dots 75. 

dwéddvue 21, 104. 

"Améddwy 105. 

drovéuw 78. 

dmroréurw 67b. 

dmorimrw 68. 

drom\npow 23. 

dmrémdous 13. 

dtropov 53. 

dmoceuvivw 63. 

dmroonuaivw 32. 

dmrécracis 20, 56. 

admrocpatrw 19, 

dropalvw: amrepavOn 50, 68; dwredyjvare 14, 
63, 79, 87. 

droxpaw 31, 67. 

droxwpéw 56, 101. 

dmpié 68. 

dpa 7, 8, 9, 28, 32, 69, 71, 72, 78, 88, 99. 

“ApaBes 12, 100. 

dpyia 85. 

"Apyos 6. 

dpyupodsyos 45. 

dpéoxw 37, 66. 

dpery 41, 89. 

“Apns 105. 

dp.Ouss 67, 88, 99. 

dpusroxparia 90 twice. 

dpeoros 60, 77, 96, 100. 

dpxéw 84. 

dpxovvtws 9. 

épudpata 18. 

dppovia 66, 84 twice. 

dppoarns 49. 

dpudrrw 25, 83, 84, 88. 

dppayns 84. 

"Apradépyns 85. 

"Apreus 105. 

dpriws 40, 41, 69, 71b. 

dpxatos 14 twice, 75: 7d dpxaiov 75, 78. 

dpxapecia 36. 

dpxn “beginning” 13, 91, 108; “ office” 
60, 90; “rule” or “empire” 9, 10, 13 
twice, 14, 15, 16 twice, 18 twice, 19, 24, 
25, 28 twice, 29 twice, 33, 34, 41, 43, 
52 twice, 53, 57, 58 thrice, 59, 65, 66, 
69, 70, 72, 74 twice, 77, 78, 80, 89, 92, 
93, 103 thrice, 104, 105, 106 thrice, 107, 
108, 109; “rulership ” 23, 27, 91. 

&pxw 9, 10, 19, 21, 23 thrice, 26 twice, 27 

twice, 31, 34, 36, 43, 45, 51 twice, 53 

twice, 57, 58, 65 twice, 66, 68 69, 78, 








INDEX 


88 four times, 29, 90, 91 thrice, 92 twice, 
93 thrice, 96, 101; middle 3, 28, 48, 80, 
88, 106; passive 9, 15, 21 twice, 23 
twice, 26, 30, 31 thrice, 32, 36, 37, 48, 
54, 59, 65, 68. 

dpxwrv 31 twice, 36 thrice, 51, 60, 65, 107, 
109. 

doBeoros 99. 

dobevéoraros 19. 

dobevéorepos 53. 

dobevys 54, 57. 

’Acia 10, 60. 

doxéw 77 twice, 87. 

doxnors 86. 

"AokAnmds 105. 

dopevos <45>, 69. 

doris 84. 

dorv 61, 84. 

dopadrea 100. 

doparros 83. 

dopadds 52. 

aratia 103. 

dre 49, 78, 85, 91. 

drelxioros 79. 

drexvas 8, 13, 17, 69, 70, 81, 100, 103. 

ariuaw 105. 

’Ardavrixoy tédavyos 16. 

dromwtaros 55. 

drpeuew 32. 

aruxéw 16. 

ad 2 twice, 12, 20, 24, 50, 54, 58, 72, 79. 

avdddeca 79. 

av&s 18. 

av<r>7 28. 

abd<d>s 29. 

avéiw 19, 50, 58, 94. 

avrapeys 76. 

avrouatws 26. 

abrévopuos: éXevOépovs kal abrovduous 96. 

avrémrrns 102. 

avrés passim; ravré 53, 73; ravrév 73. 

airod 4, 8 twice, 14, 16, 19, 27 twice, 31, 
32, 37, 45, 48, 55 twice, 56 twice, 61, 67, 
75, 76, 95, 100 twice, 107. 

apapéw 5. 

addinu 96, 104. 

ddixvéoua 11, 17, 23, 27, 69, £89. 

apiornu 29, 55 twice, 56 thrice, 68. 

apépnros 102. 

adopun 85, 104. 

"Adpodirn 105. 

&puxros 91. 

apurvitw 69. 

&xOopar 88. 

axOos 76. 

adxpnoria 28. 

dxpe 17. 

aWogpnri 69. 


BaBvdwy 18, 79. 

BaBvAwrior 12. 

Badifw 28, 80, 100. 

Baivw 18. 

BapBaprxés 14. 

BdapBapos 11, 12, 41, 63, 96, 100 twice. 

Bapis 57. 

Baotrela 24, 25, 27, 90. 

Baoireds 15, 16 twice, 17 thrice, 18 twice, 
23, 27 thrice, 29 thrice, 90, 93. 


Baoihedw 10, 17, 18, 24, 25, 27. 

BéBacos 52, 104. 

BeBardw 33, 48, 101, 107. 

BeBaiws 56. 

Berriwy 89, 109. 

Bia 29, 52. 

Biaos 105. 

Bios 85, 101, 103. 

Brdognuor 9. 

Brérw 9, 76, 86, 90 twice. 

Bodw: éBeBdnro 15. 

BonOéw 55. 

Bovretw 79, 90. 

BovrAy “ plan” 74. 

Botdoua 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 43, 51, 53, 54, 
56 twice, 80, 86, 90 twice, 100. 

Bprdw 39 twice. 

Bipoa 18 twice. 

Ba&ros 86. 

Bwpuds 103. 


yaia 101. 

yduos 102, 105. 

yap 4, 6, 7, 10 twice, 11, 14 twice, 15, 19, 
21, 22, 23 thrice, 24, 25, 26, 29, 34, 36, 
39, 43, 45, 47, 51, 53 twice, 55, 56 thrice, 
58, 59, 62, 63, 65 twice, 68, 71b, 73, 74, 
77, 79 twice, 80, 81, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91 twice, 92, 93, 99, 104; cai yap 19, 97; 
kal yap ody 49; kal yap ro 67b. 

yap 5H 6. 

yap ody 15, 22. 

ye 2, <4, 8, 16, 17, 30, 40 twice, 41, 44, 
51, 66, 75, 76, 77, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 100, 
102, 105, 106; see also @ywye. 

ve 54 107. 

yekdw: yertdoerbe 14. 

yedotos 40, 63. 

yerorbraros 55. 

ve why 2, 18, 27, 28, 80, 105 twice, 107. 

vyevea 44, 

vyevearoyéw 106. 

vyevvaios 39. 

vyevvacérepos 59, 

vyevvaw 13. 

vyévos 63 twice, 67, 88, 95, 100, 106 twice. 

vyepovela 90. 

Térac 70. 

yépoupa 101. 

yewpyla 12, 13. 

yewpyés 30, 71b. 

vn 6, 7 twice, 8 twice, 9, 11 twice, 16, 18, 
24 twice, 25, 28 twice, 29, 33, 45, 60, 62 
twice, 84, 86, 92, 99 twice, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104 twice, 106. 

véyvoua 3, 7, 8, 11, 13 four times, 15, 18, 
25, 27, 31, 33, 37, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 47, 
51, 53, 62, 66, 69, 70, 71b, 75, 85, 86, 91 
twice, 92, 93, 95, 102 twice, 105, 106 
thrice. 

yeyveokw 38, 72, 73. 

yveun 74. 

yveos 4. 

vyove’s 21, 104. 

yody 100. 

ypagw “paint” 4; “write” 33; “com- 
pose” 102. 


yuuvacrov 97. 
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yuuves “stripped” 4; “light-armed” or 
“unarmed” 84; “mere” 92. 

yuuvew 57. 

yury 21, 79, 95. 


daravaw <51>. 

Aapeios 85. 

Adris 85. 

8¢ with precedent pév 4 twice, 7 twice, 8, 
9 thrice, 11, 12 twice, 13, 14 twice, 16, 
17, 18 twice, 21 twice, 22 twice, 24, 25 
thrice, 26, 27, 29 thrice, 30, 31, 32 twice, 
34, 39 twice, 40, 41, 45, 49 twice, 51, 
52 twice, 53 twice, 54, 56 twice, 58, 59, 
62, 63, 64, 67 twice, 68 twice, 69, 73 
twice, 74 twice, 75, 76, 77, 80, 84 four 
times, 85 thrice, 86, 87, 89 six times, 90 
four times, 91, 92 twice, 93 twice, 94 
twice, 96 twice, 97 twice, 101 twice, 102, 
‘103 twice, 104, 105 eight times; with- 
out precedent uév 1, 4 twice, 5, 6, 7, 9 
twice, 11 thrice, 12, 13 twice, 16, 17 
twice, 21 thrice, 22, 23 twice, 24, 26, 27, 
28 thrice, 29 thrice, 30 twice, 31 twice, 
32 twice, 33, 34, 37, 43, 44, 46, 47, 49, 
54, 55, 57, 59, 60 twice, 61, 62 twice, 
64, 65 twice, 69 thrice, 70 twice, 72, 74, 
75, 77, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88 four times, 89, 
90, 92, 95 twice, 96, 97, 98, 99 thrice, 
100, 101, 103 twice, 104, 106 twice, 107, 
108, 109. 

det 6, 10, 11, 12 twice, 15, 18, 21, 31, 32, 
33, 40, 64, 74, 77, 88, 102. 

deidw 22, 32, 40, 68. 

decxviw 4 thrice, 27, 31, 40, 48, 56, 80. 

deiva 36. 

Seimvor 105. 

déxa 82. 

dexd<xis> 86. 

Sexapxla 47. 

déuw 81, 83. 

dévdpov 12, 108. 

deéds 3. 

5éouac 12, 17, 53, 108. 

déos 105. 

Seorbtw 23. 

deorérns 23, 32, 36, 80, 91. ° 

dedpo 11, 12, 92. 

devrepos 19, 68, 81, 85 twice, 101. 

déxoua 37, 62 twice, 69, 84. 

déw 21, 74 twice. 

54 5, 6, 8, 10, 16, 20, 24 twice, 31, 39 
twice, 40, 43, 44, 58, 67, 84 twice, 86, 
103. See also ye 5%, kai 5n, uév 57. 

53) dpa 78. 

bAXos 42. 

Snddéw 17. 

Snuaywyds 46. 

Anunrnp 105. 

Snp.covpyla 97. 

Snuoxparia “Old Free Republic” 38; 
“free republic” 60; “democracy” 90 
twice. 

dquos 19, 61, 90 thrice. 

Snudrns 37. 

5 mov 4, 39, 51 twice, 55, 99. 

dnrovber 28, 52. 

bqra 14. 

&4 with genitive 4, 10, 17 twice, 33, 53, 
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56, 58, 73, 85, 88, 93 twice, 100, 109; 
with accusative 18, 50, 53, 54 twice, 57, 
58 twice, 65, 67, 76, 87, 98. 

diaBaivw 16. 

biayw 22. 

diaipeors 63: 

diacpéw 23, 53, 59, 60, 63, 64, 73, 91. 

diacra 101 twice. 

didxovos 89. 

dcaxpivw 13, 30. 

diarauBavw 90. 

diaréyw 106. 

diareirw 8, 99. 

dcaddaxryHs 22. 

didvora 25, 59, 80. 

diarpatrw 56. 

dcapratw 86. 

diraordaw 53. 

diaowtw 42, 44, 57. 

dcaratrw 20. 

diaredéw <48>, 96. 

diariOnm 20, 26, 45, 78. 

d:adépw 18, 31, 36, 51, 58. 

dcagetvyw 28, 58. 

dcadurAarrw 67. 

bidarKxad<edov 97, 

bddoxados 32, 

didwur 36, 45, 76, 81, 104 twice, 109. 

diecuc 40 twice. 

dieipyw 60. 

di€tecur 88. 

dve~eXaivw 93. 

dretepxoua 84, 91. 

d:étod0s 84. 

diépxoua 17, 45. 

Sinynors 102. 

dinkw 88. 

Sinvexns 26. 

5.OipauBos 108. 

dulornue 29, 78. 

dixacos 38, 39. 

dixacooivn 107. 

dixaiws 58. 

Scxaornhprov 37. 

dixaorys 38 thrice, 39. | 

dixn 32, 89. 

Aixn 106. 

dcolknors 7, 26. 

drorxitw 53. 

Atévvaos 105. 

Surddovos 9. 

dirdods 32, 64. ‘ 

dicxos 16. 

Scopdproc 5. 

dudkw 38, 57. 

doxéw 4, 5, 8, 14, 24, 31, 40, 41, 66, 73 
twice, 90 twice, 92, 95, 104, 106. 

b6éa 52. 

dovredw 36, 91. 

dobXos 22, 80, 91. 

Spouos 10, 84. 

divauac 2 twice, 3, 16, 27 thrice, 29 twice, 
42, 43, 46, 50, 53, 57, 65, 67, 70, 74, 85, 
86 twice, 90; qduvH6n 25, 85; HdvrHOncay 
57. 


_ bévauus 6, 9 thrice, 14, 17 twice, 20, 41, 43 


twice, 58, 68, 76. 
duvacreia 48. 
duvacretw 91. 
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duvarés 65, 66, 73. 
duvvarwraros 64. 
duvarwrepos 59. 
dto 59, 88, 90 twice, 93. 
SicBaros 100. 
dvopevaivw 76. 
dvony 10. 
dvorvxia 70. 
dvoxepaivw 18, 47. 
diw 16. 

Swped 98. 


édv 12, 65. 

éavrod 18, 26, 27, 31, 32 twice, 42, 45 
thrice, 53 twice, 55, 56, 64, 76, 80, 86, 
87, 104, 107. 

éaw 4, 15. 

eyyis 40, 53. 

éeyyuratos 26. 

éyxabiarnur 49. 

éyxadX\omopa 95. 

éykuradapuBarw 84, 

éyxparea 92. 

éyxparns 66. 

éyxparas 34, 57. 

éyxpivw 74, 77. 

eyKamor 3. 

eyo 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 14 twice, 24, 41, 89, 92 
twice, 104, 106, 109; éywye 88, 90, 101. 

Z5agos 62. 

é5pa 86. 

€0édw 8. 

€dvos 23, 28, 31, 36, 67 twice, 88, 92, 93. 

€6os 1. 

ei 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12 twice, 14, 18, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 32 twice, 38, 40, 43, 45, 48, 
51 twice, 55, 67, 70 twice, 79, 80 twice, 
84, 85, 86, 99, 102, 106; ef dé uy 69. 

eldov 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 15, 18, 59, 64, 80, 86, 
87, 90, 105, <107>. 

eldos 90. 

elkafw 12, 84. 

eixq 103. 

eixés 70, 96. 

eixoor 82. 

eixétws 23, 58, 65, 66, 67b, 105. 

ejue 55 twice, 98, 100. 

elui “really is” 4, 99; “exist” 13 twice, 
28, 40 twice, 51 thrice, 54 twice, 86, 90, 
106; “there is” 13, 18, 19, 54, 57, 83, 
86, 90; “is possible” with infinitive 3, 
4, 6, 8, 9 twice, 13, 28, 40, 73, 84, 98; 
copula 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 twice, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 21 twice, 22, 23 twice, 27, 28, 29 
twice, 31, 32 twice, 34, 36 twice, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 50, 51 four times, 52, 
53 twice, 54, 56 twice, 57, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
65, 66, 67 twice, 71b, 72b, 74 twice, 75 
twice, 76, 77, 78, 80, 86, 87, 8&8 twice, 89, 
91 twice, 96 twice, 99, 100, 101 iwice, 103, 
106, 107, 108, 109; with genitive 13, 19, 
29, 36, 43, 55, 85, 88; with dative 29, 62, 
76, 96; with prepositional phrase 7, 16, 
27, 46, 71b, 73 twice, 85, 88, 92; gor: 
... bre 93; ore wov 99; Hv dorep 27; 
ovK éorw ws 11. 

<ei>rep 13. 

elrov 1, 6, 9 twice, 18, 27, 40 twice, 44, 46, 
51, 54, 58, 59, 63, 69, 72, 73, 78, 79, 82 
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twice, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92 twice, 
98, 107. 

elpjvn 71. 

els 6, 9 twice, 13 thrice, 16 twice, 18, 19 
twice, 23, 27 twice, 28, 29, 37, 41, 42, 
44, 50, 52 twice, 53, 54 twice, 60, 61, 63 
twice, 65, 69, 72, .74, <78>, 86 twice, 87, 
88, 90 thrice, 97, 98 twice, 99, 100 twice, 
103, 105, 106. 

els 6, 8, 10, 13, 29, 30 twice, 36 twice, 44, 
45, 48, 49, 50, 60, 61, 63, 65, 66, 76, 85 
twice, 86, 88 twice, 89, 97, 100, 102. 

eladyw <78>, 107. 

elcagdixvéouar 12. 

elcecuc 62. 

elogépxouac 103. 

elon yéoua 56. 

elooiki~w 29. 

eloméumrw <32>, 52. 

elapéw <62>. 

eiow 80. 

elra always in neighborhood of participle: 
connecting nouns 18; participle and fi- 
nite verb 4, 5, 6, 25; connecting two 
participles 14, 40. 

eive 109 twice. 

éx 11, 12 twice, 17, 20, 21, 22, 29, 31, 36, 
37, 47, 56, 62, 65 twice, 77, 84, 85 twice, 
86, 88, 91 thrice, 92, 98, 99, 100, 108. 

éxaoraxdbev 64, 77. 

éxaoros 1, 11 twice, 26, 27, 31, 33, 45, 48, 
52, 56, 60, 64 twice, 67, 76 twice, 83, 85, 
87 twice, 90 twice, 93, 96, 97, 102. 

éxarepos 44, 90. 

éxatépwhev 84. 

’"ExBarava 18. 

éxet 12 twice, 38. ' 

éxetvos 12, 14, 16, 17 twice, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 32 thrice, 42, 43, 46, 47 twice, 48 
twice, 50, 51, 55, 62, 73, 75, 84, 90, 93, 
106; éxetvo . . . 8 34; éxeitvo . . . br Al, 
Si, 92. 

éxxadaipw 29. 

éxxapréoua 43. 

éxxAntos 37. 

exréeyw 14. 

éxXeirw 27, 88, <105>. 

éxuedns 1. 

éxvixaw 10). 

éxréurw 29, 76; £f. 1. 32. 

éxrimtw 29, 49, 

éxmAnpow 94. 

éxrrodwy 50, 89. 

éxronitw: éxmerodopévous 6. 

éexpirifw 99, 

éxteivw 28. 

éxtedéw 109, 

éxtéuvw 104. 

éxtivw 34, 

éexpaivw 103. 

éexpevyw 28, 38, 89. 

éxwv 18, 45. 

ékarrwv 4 twice, 9, 37, 52, 53 twice, 88. 

éddxuoros 25. 

édevbepia 47, 48. 

éXetOepos 22, 36 twice, 46, 56, 91, 96. 

édevdepow 95. 

‘E\Ads 16 twice. 
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“EdAny 11, 15, 41, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51 
thrice, 63, 73, 96, 100. 

‘EA\Anvixés 14, 40, 41, 63, 94. 

‘EXAnvis 47. 

‘EdAnorortos 43. 

érris 85. 

éuBory 62. 

éupedns 3. 

éuradw 53. 

éurrerpia 58. 

éurinrw 19. 

éuréprov 7, 13. 

Eurpoober 54. 

éuparys 85. 

év 1, 5, 7 thrice, 10, 11, 15, 16 twice, 17, 
18, 20, 22 twice, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 twice, 
33, 36 twice, 38 twice, 39, 44, 46, 47, 
48 twice, 50, 51, 54 twice, 55, 60 twice, 
64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70 twice, 71b, 73 


twice, 78, 81 twice, 86, 87 twice, 88 
twice, 90 twice, 91 thrice, 92, 93, 94 
twice, 95, 104 twice, 105 thrice, 106 
twice. 


évayrios: “robvaytiov 4, 14, 56. 

évoeixvupe 9. 

évdéw 90. 

évdordtw: évdor<aforev 32. 

évdokos 39. 

Evdwbev 89. 

éverue 2, 23, 93. 

évexa 28, 51. 

évdévde 11, 64, 82. 

éeviavtés 45, 80. 

éviornuc 106. 

évorxos 3. 

évoxdéw 74. 

évorreipw 67. 

éeveratw 31. 

évradéa 1, 9, 11, 13 twice, 16, 28, 39, 40, 
56, 60, 78, 81, 85: see xavraiéa. 

évredbev 28, 75. 

évrimorepos 87. 

évrés 28, 82. 

évtvyxdavw 3. 

étayyéddw 5. 

étayw 63, 85. 

ééaiperos 10. 

ééaipw 84. 

étaipyns 69 twice. 

éfauaptravw 90. 

éfarardw 47. 

ééapxet 13, 100. 

étapraw 68. 

éapriw 91. 

éfeque “ go out” 62. 

étatativw 93. 

éeheyxw 6, 14. 

étépxoua 76. 

tteore 12, 38, 82, 84, 86, 98, 100, <107, 
109. 

éteratw 41, 96. 

éteupioxw 88. 

éényéouar 96, 

éinxw 306. 

é&js 15, 107. 

ééixvéowar 16. 

éforxitw 27. 

étovoia 22, 34, 97, 102. 

téw 53, 91, 99, 105. 
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ZEwhev 54. 


éEwratw 81. 

occa 11, 24, 53, 59: see elxés. 

éopTn 46. 

érayyeria 48. 

éravéw 4. 

érarobynckw 25. 

érapOuew 93. 

érei 14, 27, 51. 

éredav 14. 

éreidn 2, 47, 50: see ef 54 10. 

érevdnmep 40. 

érreidov 11. 

érei<aax>ros 51. 

érevoépxoua 51. 

éreta 53. 

éréxewva 12, 38, 99. 

érépxoua 11, 89. 

éxi with genitive 7 twice, 8 twice, 9, 15, 
18 twice, 43, 44, 51, 59, 66, 71b twice, 
77, 78, 83, 86 twice, 88 twice, 89, 94 
twice, 103, 105; with dative 8, 14, 32, 
36 thrice, 43, 45, 46, 58 twice, 69, 70, 
88, 89, 90, 105; with accusative 4, 6, 8 
twice, 10, 18, 23, 25, 31, 38, 45, 55 thrice, 
56, 63, 65, 75, 77, 78, 80, 91, 92, 100, 103. 

ériBaivw 65. 

ér:Bovdry 20, 54. 

éridecyua 16. 

érdecxkviw 14, 51. 

éridndos 62. 

érdidwur 95, 105. 

éribéw 84. 

érOupéew 43 twice. 

émidéyw 77 twice. 

émrelrw 86 twice, 97. 

émipéAouar 89, 96, 105. 

érwvoéw “have in mind” 1; “contrive” 
72, 79; “see on reflection” 101. 

érivoa 92. 

émiroAns 8. 

érigraua 23. 

émiotarns 44, 96. 

émioTtnuovws 98. 

émiatoAn 33. 

éritaypua 31. 

émitnderératos 77 twice. 

émcriOnuc 25. 

émitpémw 7\1b. 

émixecpéw 4, 16. 

émixwpios 52. 

érroxéw 82. 

éroua 76. 

éxos 89, 106. 

érwvupos 8, 15, 26. 

épyatoua 48. 

épyacrnpioy 11. 

Epyov 7, 26, 27, 34, 77, 79, 85, 101, 105. 

épeldw 8. 

épnuia 17, 93. 

épnuos 27, 101. 

gps 20, 69, 97. 

épxiov 28. 

‘Epujs 105. 

’Epv0pa Oadarra 28, 70. 

épvOpiaw 14. 

Epxovac 12, 38, 42, 75, 103. 

€p& 14; épav 42; elpnoerac 34; elpnxa 59; 
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elpnrac 72; elpfcda 88; elpnudvwy 14; 
elpnuévas 92. 

épwraw 32, 

éoOys 12. 

éorépa 17, 28, 82. 

gore 32. 

éoxariad 16, 57, 70. 

érepos 2, 8, 10, 36, 38, 40 twice, 44 twice, 
45 twice, 53, 81, 88, 107. 

er. 27, 30, 41, 50, 51, 54, 65, 70, 74. 

ed 25, 26, 46, 90. 

evdaipovia 74, 

evdaiuwr 12, 30. 

evbéws 49. 

eb0vs 3 twice, 27, 32, 53, 65, 77, 82, 91. 

evxauméorepos 81. 

evudpea 33. 

eduevas 104. 

edpoppia 21. 

evvora 76, 

ebrarplins 85. 

evpnua 51. 

Evpiridns 3, 84. 

eiploxw 28, 40, 58, 73, 74, 75, 77, 78, 85, 
91, 98. 

Evpwrn 10, 60. 

evoxnuwy 39, 

etre 106. 

edruxéw 50. 

evpjnuws 47. 

Evdpdrns 17, 82. 

edpposivn 97. 

edpudrakrorepos 81. 

evx% 1 twice, 2, 3, 21, 32, 108. 

edxoua 1, 2, 85 twice. 

Epeois 37. 

épinue 53. 

épixvéouar 6. 

éplornm 32, 67, 91, 103. 

épopdw 88, 105 twice. 

épdpios 81. 

Epopos 84, 90. 

éxOpés 22. 

txw 3, 4, 14 twice, 15, 16 twice, 17, 26, 29 
twice, 34, 40 twice, 43 twice, 46, 49, 
<50>, 52 twice, 53 thrice, 54 twice, 55, 
57 twice, 62 twice, 64 twice, 68 twice, 
69, 72, 73 thrice, 76, 78, 84, 85, 90 four 
times, 94, 105, 107. 

éws 17 thrice, 86 twice. 


fevryruys 101. 

Zebs 84, 89, 103 twice, 105. 
tnréw 19, 45, 53, 63. 

<6 66, 87. 

twypados 4. 

tern 10. 


# disjunctive “or” 4 twice, 5, 6 twice, 
11 twice, 12, 13 twice, 14 twice, 16, 17 
twice, 26 four times, 32 twice, 38, 59, 
60, 61, 70 twice, 79 twice, 80, 90, 93 
twice, 95, 105; comparative “than” 3, 
4, 8, 9, 12, 21 twice, 22, 24, 27 thrice, 
29, 31, 32 thrice, 37, 43, 50, 53, 56, 63, 
64, 65, 67b, 68 twice, 76, 107. 

h 73. 

iyyeuovla 10, 43 thrice, 44, 69, 95, 99. 

fryeusv 29, 39, 45, 87, 88, 95, 96. 
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tyyéowa 14, 85. 

hdéws 73. 

Hon 1, 69, 109. 

hovaros 69, 97, 105. 
Hdiwv 67b. 

Hxw 8, 65. 

#dcos 10 four times, 16. 
“HyXwos 105. 

huets 1. 

juépa 75, 87, 93. 
huepnoros 10. 

juepos 12, 101. 

jhuepow 101. 

huscovs 16. 

jvixa 106 twice. 
Hmrecpos 11, 30, 93. 

4% mov 16. 

jp 109. 

*Hpa 105. 

‘Hoiodos 13, 39, 106. 
hovxatw 69, 73. 
Arrdouac 22, 49, 73, 93. 
qrrwv 32, 39, 53, 64, 75, 87. 
“Hoaoros 105. 


@adarra 7, 10 twice, 11, 13, 16 twice, 17 
thrice, 28, 43 thrice, 49, 60, 62 twice, 
70, 93, 99, 105, 109. 

Oararrios 10. 

6addrw 109 twice. 

daiua 5. 

Gavudtw 4, 5 twice, 9 twice, 13, 16, 34, 
40, 59, 69. 

@avyaords 40, 51, 58, 63, 72b. 

béa 99. 

Oedopar 11, 

déarpov 105. 

dé\w 102. 

beds 2, 6, 32, 103 twice, 104, 105, 109 
twice. 

Geparetw 22. 

Gecpuds 91. 

Oewpéw 90. 

OnBarkés 86. 

OnBaia 49, 50 twice. 

OépuBos 89, 103. 

Opdkn 43. 

Odpat 84. 


dia 73, 76. 

tdos 32, 34. 

lduarns 24. 

idpiw 48%, 67, 73 twice. 

lepounvia 46. 

iepév 86, 104. 

lepds 99. 

ixavés 53. 

idn 67. 

iva 3, 27. 

*Ivdoi 12. 

"Iéveos (aépos) 8. 

immeds 71b, 84. 

immndaros 101. 

immos 4 “cavalry” 5. 

immos 6 10, 96. 

lcouérpnros 2 thrice, 8. 

tos 10, 23, 28, 30, 40 four times, 53, 62, 
73 twice, 93, 108. 

icérns 39. 
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isrnu: éornoare 80; ords 86; éoradres 77; 
éornkev 9, 83. 

loxvupés 52. 

ioxts 52, 90. 

ioxtw 54. 

tows 2, 9, 14, 73, 92. 

"IraXla 8. 

“Iwves 16, 17 twice. 

"Iwvia 16, 95. 


Kadueia 50. 

Kaédyueios 44, 

kabaipéw 47, 48. 

xadalpw: xabdpayres 78: 

kadapetw 105. 

xadapos 67, 105. 

Kdbapors 13. 

kadapas 8, 107. 

xadédpa 18. 

KaOnua 33. 

kabliornu 25, 36, 47, 53, 60, 72, 90, 103, 
106. 

Kd0o050s 106. 

kadopaw 104, 105. 

kal passim; “in its turn” 101. 

kai yap 19, 97. 

kal yap ody 49. 

kal yap ra 67b. 

kal... 6€ (or 5n) 106. 

kal 64 107, 109. 

kal 6m xaé 31, 93. 


kal pev 57 8. 

kai unv 41, 77, 87, 100. 
kalrep 57. 

kaipds 44, 72, 77, 92, 105. 
kairot 27. 


Kkaxodamovia 70. 

kakés 48, 52, 69, 90. 

kak@s 19, 23, 48, 104. 

karéw 15, 109. 

Kédd\doTos 97. 

KadXlwy 73. 

Kaos 19, 95. 

kadés 4, 105. 

kahinrw 7 thrice. 

kah@s 23, 25, 28, 29, 76, 91, 104, 105. 

KauBions 86. 

kav 3, 31, 42, 71. 

kavradéa 39, 56, 78. 

kamvos 99, 

Kapia 36. 

kaprés 24, 89, 105. 

kapréw 52. 

kara with genitive 1 twice, 2, 55, 85; with 
accusative 3 twice, 6, 9, 14, 18, 19, 21, 
33, 34, 36, 45, 49, 53, 56, 57, 61, 63, 67 
twice, 69, 72, 73, 79 twice, 83, 84, 87, 90, 
91, 93 twice, 95, 96, 105. 

kataBaivw 7, 

Kkarayvyvwckw 28. 

katadeixvusu 55. 

Kkarabedopua 6. 

karaipw 12. 

katak\Xelw 108. 

katadauBarvw 6, 8. 

xataheirw 26, 49, 53, 56, 68 twice. 

Kkatddovyos 88. 

katadtw 26. 
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karapetpew 101. 

katarivw 104. 

Kkaramdous 13. 

xarapa 21, 53. 

karappaxrns: Neidov karappaxra 28. 

xatacxagy 21. 

xatackevatw 9, 11. 

karaoracs 27. 

xatacrpédw 25. 

xatariénm 65, 97. 

Katarpéexw 24. 

kararpiBw 43. 

kataxadkos 84. 

kareidoy 91. 

Kare 17, 53, 88. 

xatéxw 6, 18, 27, 45, 53, <66>, 97. 

katnyopia 51. 

Katorxéw 104. 

karockitw 30. 

KaTo.kreipw: KaTokreipar 99. 

Katop@ow 25. 

Kkarw 103. 

katwrartos 103. 

keipar 69, 96. 

Kerevw 32. 

kevow 86. 

xépdos 77. 

Kepadraos 53, 93. 

kepary 25, 84. 

Kirixcos 100. 

xwvduvedw 51, 88. 

Kvéapxos 17. 

krjpos 44, 57. 

KAnpodxos 30, 45. 

kr\ivw 11. 

ko.Adtraros 30. 

Kowy 56. 

xowés 7 twice, 11, 32, 51, 56, 60 twice, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 76, 78, 85, 100, 102 twice, 104. 

cowwvds 107. 

Koddtw 22. 

kodords 57. 

KéAmos 62. 

coultw 11, 100. 

Koms 83. 

kér7w 101. 

Koplv@cor 49. 

Kopudaios 29. 

Kopugddovor 43. 

Kopuoy 6, 7. 

Koopew 81, 93. 

koounrys 60. 

xéapos 12, 94 twice, 95, 97. 

Koupérepos 53. 

kpavos 84. 

xpaors 90. 

kparéw 10, 16, 18, 25, 26, 27, 38, 50 twice, 
51, 87. 

xparioros 108. 

xparos 66. 

kparivw 58. 

kpeirtwv 68. 

xpnvn 97. 

xpivw 85, 107. 

kpiows 37. 

kpimrw 62. 

xrdowat 15, 21, 24 twice, 43. 

xrjpa 95. 

«rors 10, 104. 





INDEX 


Kvdvea: 10, 17. 

KUBepynrns 68. 

Kvévos 12. 

KuxAdées 43. 

xixros 29, 80, 81, 82 twice, 84 twice. 
Ktdé 86. 

xpos 43, 47. 

kupiws 17. 

Képos 18. 

Kwriw 7. 


Aaxedaiudvice 9, 17, 43, 45, 47, 50 twice, 
79, 88 twice. 

AauBdvw 24, 28, 29, 43, 56, 67b, 78, 86, 
102, 103, 104. 

haurpés 80, 103. 

Aaumpérepos 41. 

Aaumpérns 16, 79. 

Adurw 83, 99. 

havOdvw 53. 

Admba 105. 

réyw 3 twice, 5 twice, 9, 10 twice, 18, 21, 
44,51, 63, 100, 101, 103: see elroy and 
€po. 

Aeirw 12, 13, 16, 66, 74, 86, 87, 98. 

Necroupyéw 75. 

ANecroupyia 75. 

Aedxtpa 50. 

Anyw 103. 

Anorela 27. 

A:Barwros 1. 

AcBies 70. 

AcBin 10, 12. 

Aldos 68, 83. 

hiunv 7, 13, 28, 43. 

Aiuvy 11, 28. 

oyifoua: 55, 82, 103. 

Aoyiouds 102. 

Noyorrads 10, 28. 

Aéyos 2 twice, 4, 5, 6, 14, 34, 40, 41, 45, 
63, 70, 85, 87, 92, 102, 108 twice. 

Nourds 28, 55, 59, 63: 7d Aorwdy 12, 75. 

Avéoé 17: f. 1. 51. 

Avortedéw 4, 50, 55. 

vw 53. 


Lwréw 7. 


Maris 28. 

Maxedéves 27 twice, 91. 

Maxedovia 27. 

para 83. 

pwadiora 14, 34, 59, 77. 

padror 6, 8, 21, 22, 24, 27 thrice, 32 twice, 
39, 43, 50, 51, 65, 78, 100, 105, 107. 

pavrixés 106. 

paprupéw 9. 

uaxn 20, 22, 25, 50 twice. 

uaximos 72, 73 twice. 

paxoua 29, 57. 

peyadorpérea 59. 

peyarws 16, 63. 

peyadwori 11. 

péyas 3, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 25, 27, 
31, 38, 39, 41, 63, 66, 70, 82, 95, 107, 
109. 

péyebos 8, 9 thrice, 15, 19, 29, 58, 62 twice, 
67, 83, 92, 100, 108. 

uéeyiaros 14 twice, 26, 58, 64, 77 twice. 

pebiarnu 47. 
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peifwy 2, 3, 4, 29, 48, 62, 84, 87, 90, 98, 
108. 

pels 80. 

pérddrkw 18, 76. 

peurros 28. 

pév 3, 4 twice, 7, 9 thrice, 10, 11, 12, 14 
twice, 16, 17 twice, 18, 21, 22 twice, 24, 
25 thrice, 26, 27, 28 twice, 29 four times, 
30, 32 twice, 34, 36, 39 twice, 40 twice, 
41, 43, 45, 49, 51, 52 thrice, 53 twice, 
54, 56 twice, 58, 59, 62, 64, 67, 67b, 68, 
69, 73 twice, 74, 75, 76, 77, 80, 83, 84, 
85 twice, 86, 87, 89 twice, 90 thrice, 91, 
92 thrice, 93, 94 twice, 96 twice, 97 
twice, 101 twice, 102, 103, 104, 105 
twice. 

pev 5H 8, 15, 21, 63. 

, 2 twice, 85, 107. 

pévror 58. 

pévw 4, 17, 29, 32, 38, 53, 56, 78, 86 twice. 

pepis 55. 

uépos 5, 9, 44, 59, 65, 78, 81, 91. 

pecdyeros 94, 

uécos 25, 29, 84 thrice; els 7d péoov 65; 
év uéow 7 twice, 10, 60 twice, 88; év re 
péocw 1, 

peorés 89, 97, 103. 

nerd with genitive 85; with accusative 26, 
38. 

perayryywoKxw 45, 69. 

peradidwur 63. 


bev ody 


peractéw 12. 

peradapuBavw 44, 91, 105. 

péraddoyv 13. 

perapéder: werauednoew 85. 

peravaorns 18. 

petackevatw 71b. 

petapépw 86. 

peraxerpifoua 54, 

pérepe 3, 65. 

peréwpos 8, 84. 

perovola 78. 

petpéw 63. 

petpiws 22, 96. 

pérpov 28. 

uéxpe 7, 10, 16, 17, 24, 73, 84, 88. 

un 3, 4 twice, 6, 8 twice, 13 thrice, 14, 19 
twice, 30, 38 twice, 40, 42, 48, 53 twice, 
54, 60, 65 twice, 68 thrice, 69, 70, <74), 
75, 77, 84, 85, 86 twice, 87, 96, 105, 109. 

pndé 28 twice, 38, 75, 76 twice, 86 twice. 

undels 63, 74 twice, 87, 89. 

M750 91 twice. 

pnkeére 9, 

nv: see ye unv, kal why, ob phy dddd, od 
pny ovdé. 

unmore 51, 87. 

unmrw 52. 

unre 52, 76 twice. 

unrnp 100. 

puacdovia 19. 

puxporoyeoua 40). 

uxpés 14, 32, 33, 38, 39, 57, 77, 89. 

puxporaros 14. 

puxporepos 42. 

pipéew 4, 

pipyjnoKkw: weuynuevos 14. 

pucéw 22 twice, 44, 49, 50, 52. 

picos 20, 50, 65. 
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pvnueiov 26. 

pvnuovetw 40. 

potpa 105. 

povapxla 90. 

povos 26, 32, 36, 44, 57, 58, 73, 76, 85, 87, 
91 twice, 93 twice, 99. 

pépa 67, 

Motoa 105. 

pidpos 109. 

pd00s 69, 70 twice. 

wipro 5, 17. 

puplos 27. 

Mupucdéves 84. 

Mvaol 29. 

puxés 103. 


Nadéos 12. 

vats: veav 26; vnl 39. 

vavyaxla 105. 

vavtiria 13. 

Neidos 28, 86 twice. 

veoua 31. 

vews: veav 97. 

via 88. 

vyoldiov 43. 

vaoos 28, 30, 82, 85. 

vixdw 8, 34, 38, 44, 77, 89, 90 twice. 

vikn 25, 44. 

vixnpdpos 77. 

vé00s: vd0o. THs apx7s 91. 

vouas 18 twice. 

vouevs 18. 

voultw 32, 85: vopstduevos 83, 101; vomet 
86, 90 twice; évouloare 74, 80; vouloa 
86; vouloas 9, 84. 

voumos 107. 

véuos 20, 26, 102 twice, 103, 105. 

vouos 6. 

vows 55. 

vuxrepis 68. 

vov 8 twice, 9, 10, 16, 17, 18, 21, 28, 34, 
37, 63, 68, 72, 79, 92 twice, 93 94, 95, 
100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107. 


tévos 60, 74 twice, 85. 
Eéptns 5. 
tvvds 101. 


byxos 2, 41. 

b5e 6, 7, 8 twice, 9, 11, 28, 29 twice, 61, 
62 twice, 75, 79, 89, 109 twice. 

édocropéw 1. 

656s 1. 

b0ev 75. 

OlBdpas: OiBdpov 18. 

oléa 32, 51, 57, 58, 69 twice, 91 twice. 

olxeios 17, 19, 65, 74, 76, 107. 

olxéw 61. 

olkntrwp 30, 81. 

olxkia 71b, 83. 

olxitw 8, 26, 94. 

olkiopuds 21. 

oixo. 53 twice. 

olxos 19, 23, 36, 102. 

olxovpévn 9, 10, 11, 16, 29, 33, 36, 59, 61, 
81, 85, 86, 97, 98, 101, 102 twice, 105. 

olxovpéw 71b. 

oixripw 106. 


OLIVER: THE RULING POWER 


otouac 40, 43, 77, 86. 

oiovel 90. ; 

otos 70, 99, 105, <107>; as adverb ofo» 5, 
36, 48, 54, 57, 65, 68, 69 twice, 71b, 80 
twice, 81, 84, 87, 91, 93, 96, 98, 99 thrice, 
107. 

otés re 27, 32, 85. 

écorés 84. 

olxoua 86. 

bAreOpos 106. 

édrvyapxéa 90. 

érlyos 82, 88, 101: of drlyor 90; ddrlyou 
déw Aévyev 21. 

édxds 11, 13, 105. 

bros 9, 43, 67, 72. 

*Odvumixds 25. ~ 

"Orvumios 89. 

‘Ounpixés 86, 89. 

“Ounpos 7, 83, 84, 101, 106. 

buoros 40, 93, 98, 107. 

duoiws 7, 10, 31, 39, 40, 46, 90, 106. 

éudrimos 78. 

éuod 50, 51, 75. 

duoppovéw 85. 

dudguros 59, 64. 

buws 44. 

bvecpov : dveiparwy 69. 

évepotrodéw 43. 

bvoua 6, 8, 23, 28, 32, 48, 63 twice, 88, 90 
twice. 

bvvé 43. 

émrnvixa 40. 

briabev 54. 

éricw 74. 

érdirns 71b. 

brdov 74, 105. 

éroe 100. 

éréa0s 13, 37, 77, 82, 86. 

érére 33. 

brov 7, 67. 

érrés 83. 

bmws 2, 15, 17, 19, 26, 31, 39, 42, 48, 54, 
69, 72 twice, 77, 97. 

éparés 80. 

épdw 6, 12, 17, 18, 69, 84, 90. 

bpyavoy 84. 

épy7n 65. 

bpecos 101. 

épitw 10, 16, 28. 

bpiov 61. 

bpxos 19. 

épuabds 68. 

bpuos 95. 

bpos 7, 30, 100, 101. 

bpos 9, 10, 17, 28. 

bs 18, 71b, 86; 4 15; 6 4, 9, 26, 34; ob 4, 
90; Hs 6, 85; H 84; Sy 28, 38, 84; Hr 69, 
91; of 51, 52; ai 48; & 18 twice, 20, 21, 
28, 32, 53; dy 1, 3, 15, 18, 22, 41, 53 
thrice, 56 twice, 69 twice, 74, 78, 85, 87, 
89, 90 thrice, 93; ofs 5, 54, 55, 68, 102; 
obs 52, 85; ds 47. 

bcos 4, 8, 9, 10, 11 twice, 12, 13, 14, 16 
twice, 18, 56, 76, 82, 88, 92, 95, 107. 

borep: brep 7, 10, 13, 16, 40, 54, 61, 63; 
bvmep 47; amep 43. 

écoorep 108. 

boris 2, 32, 36, 39, 46, 53, 60, 72 twice, 73, 
91. 
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écricoby 75, 76. 

érav 23 twice, 36, 86 twice, 89, 90 twice. 

bre 58, 93. 

bre 3, 13, 16, 31, 40 twice, 41, 48, 51, 56, 
73, 86 twice, 88, 92, 100, 105 twice, 107: 
with superlative 97; uy dr: 6, 13. 

6 re 13, 54, 107. 

od passim: ovxé 89; od ‘Pwyaious 63. 

od 7, 10, 13, 27, 28. 

ovdé 1 twice, 5, 6, 8, 9 twice, 10 four times, 
17 twice, 18, 19, 23, 25, 27, 28 twice, 
29 six times, 33, 36 five times, 38, 40 
twice, 41, 44, 48, 57 twice, 60, 63, 64, 
65, 67 twice, 69 thrice, 70, 71b four 
times, 73, 78, 82 four times, 83 twice, 
88, 90, 93, 98, 102 twice, 105 four times, 
106, 107: od why oddé 105. 

ovdels 7, 8, 25, 28, 30, 32, 33, 38, 46, 50, 
53, 58, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 69, 76, 84, 88, 
90 twice, 91 twice, 105. 

ovderwmore. 62. 

ovxére 17. 

ovKcouvy 23, 38, 44, 73. 

od unv adda 40. 

ob pny ovdé 105. 

ody 38, 42, 52, 53, 57, 68, 74, 75, 88, 90, 
91, 99, 108: see also yap ody, cal yap ody 
and peév ovr. 

ovmore 13, 38, 86, 98, 105. 

otrw 23, 51, 57, 86, 91. 

ore 4 twice, 19 twice, 23 twice, 45 twice, 
53 twice, 54 twice, 57 twice, 60 twice, 
62, 79 twice, 100 twice. 

otros 39, 107, 108; rovrov 62, 63, 68, 82, 
99, 109; rovrov . . . drws 48; rovrw 18, 
47, 63; rotrw... bre 31; roirov 28, 
39, 79, 90, 101, 106; rovrwy 17, 40, 45, 
47, 53, 64, 84, 85, 86, 90; rovros 20, 53, 
67; rovrovs 29, 55, 77, 78; airn 97; 
rautns 4, 10, 90; ra’rny 1, 26, 61, 72, 
85, 106; airar 67; ravras 96, 98; roiro 
8, 23, 24, 34, 44, 51, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 
69, 72, 72b, 73, 74, 76, 82, 87, 91, 92, 
101, 107; roiro of what is to follow 77, 
84, 86; rodro as antecedent of dep 7, 
10, 16; roiro . . . bre 3, 16, 40, 73, 86, 
107; ws 9, 59; 
Srws 15, 19, 42; eis roiro rixns... 
wore 27; rotro wév 15, 45: radra 11, 20, 
21, 38, 41, 43 twice, 46, 50, 51, 57, 69, 
80, 83, 91. 

oirws 11, 14, 20, 28, 29 twice, 34, 36, 45, 
50, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 71b, 
73, 75, 78, 84 thrice, 85, 88, 90, 91 twice, 
93 twice, 103, 106, 108. 

6p0aruds 9, 

bxOm 105. 

sxréw 92. 

éYorra<éw> 7 1b. 


ToUTo ... ToUTO... 


mady 108. 

mawdetw 96. 

madea 17, 54, 79. 

mais 17, 21, 87, 104, 107; 109 twice. 
mada 85, 96. 

mada.os 97, 

mad 17 twice, 18 twice, 47 twice, 53. 
maugudos 69. 

mwavnyupifw 97, 99. 
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maviyupts 77. 

mavonrrns 6 twice. 

ravtamacw 84. 

mavtaxot 18. 

mavraxod 30, 59, 89. 

mavredns 41, 72b. 

mavTedos 34. 

wavTn 84. 

mavrodaros 101. 

mavu 5, 15. 

mapa with genitive 11, 48, 50, 54, 64, 65, 
67b, 90, 98; with dative 11, 14, 45, 65, 
73, 107; with accusative 1, 4, 8, 38, 45, 
73, 86, 90, 95. 

mapaBaddr\w 14 twice, 40. 

mapddeyua 8, 9, 40, 72, 85. 

mapddeccos 99. 

mapadiéwur 36. 

mapakivéw 65, 

mapaxdérrw 45. 

mapaduos 94, 

mwapapéevw 56. 

nwapavoia 70. 

mwaparay 28. 

napanréunw 39. 

mapamAnovos 5, 25, 43, 54, 55. 

maparAnoliws 90. 

mapacayyns 82. 

mapacKevatw 15. 

mapapépw 92. 

rapapbeyyw 63. 

mapeu 32, 33, 66, 69, 70, 74. 

mapeteracw 40. 

mapéropat 20. 

mapépxoua 41, 70. 

mapéxw 15, 63, 65, 76, 100, 102. 

mwapiornu: mapacrnoartes 85. 

mapicow 2, 108. 

mapopaw 105. 

mdpodos 100. 

mas 4 twice, 5, 6, 8, 9 twice, 10 twice, 11 
six times, 13 thrice, 14, 15, 16, 21, 28, 
29, 30, 31 twice, 33, 34, 36, 38, 40, 41, 
43, 47 twice, 51 twice, 52, 55, 59 four 
times, 60 thrice, 61, 62 twice, 63 thrice, 
65, 68, 74 twice, 75, 76, 82, 84 thrice, 
85, 86, 88 five times, 89 twice, 90, 91 
twice, 92 twice, 93, 94, 95, 97 five times, 
99 thrice, 100 thrice, 101 thrice, 102, 
103 twice, 104 twice, 105 twice, 108 
twice, 109 twice. 

maoxw 25, 43, 54, 69, 104. 

maréw 18, 33. 

mwarpios 71. 

matpis 64, 75, 100 thrice. 

maviw 23, 69, 102, 109 twice. 

mediov 6, 7, 30 twice, 84, 99. 

melOw 55. 

weipdoua 19, 51. 

médayos 16. 

mwéurw 31, 37, 45, 52, 53. 

mévns 39 twice, 66. 

mevixpos 71b. 

mévrabros 19. 

mep 13?, 91. 

trepaivw 89. 

meparrépw 23. 

mwépas 13, 16, 25, 28, 78. 

mepi with genitive 3, 4, 6, 9 twice, 10, 13 
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thrice, 25, 32, 37, 44, 45, 51, 70, 72, 74, 
86, 91 twice, 103, 106; with accusative 
11, 32, 43, 56, 59, 70, 72 twice, 72b. 

mepiBdddw 80 twice. 

mwepiBrerros 4, 20. 

mep.Born 41. 

mepiBoros 82 twice; f. 1. in 29. 

meprylyvoua 58. 

mepieyu (-ibo) 18, 33, 99. 

mepreipyw 82. 

mepinynors 102. 

mepinynrns 102. 

mepimaxytos 95. 

mepimevw 40. 

mepiuetpov 82. 

mepiodos 26, 44. 

mepio.xos 61. 

mepiovoia 41. 

mrepirintw 84. 

meptppéw 28. 

mrepiatpepw 86. 

mepiotpopn 88. 

mwepitpory 11. 

mepitzevw 11. 

mepiparns 14. 

repipoataw 18. 

Ilépoa: 15, 26, 51, 91 twice: collective 
singular 28. 

Tleporkds 41. 

myyvume 84. 

mnrixos 42. 

mietw 18. 

ripmdrnu 49, 

mwintw 92. 

Tiotdar 29. 

morevw 70, 74. 

mioris 60, 103. 

miwy 7. 

mravy 18. 

mravns 18. 

TIAdrwv 69. 

mreioros 8, 19 thrice, 21 twice, 25 twice, 
51, 92, 105. 

mrelwy 12, 13, 21, 22, 28, 48, 54, 74, 82, 
88, 105, 107. 

mwieovetia 52 twice. 

mréw 1, 43, 68, <109>. 

mdHO0s 5, 53, 60, 65, 86. 

many 28, 69, 88, 90. 

mrnpéw 11, 81. 

mAnpwua 63, 76. 

mAnpwors 86. 

trivOos 83. 

mods 1, 68. 

trovo.ws 39 twice, 66, 95. 

mrobdros 51, 86 twice. 

mrvedua 39, 99, 

movew 1 twice, 2, 4 thrice, 5, 10, 14, 16, 19, 
26 twice, 32, 37, 47, 48, 51, 52, 55 twice, 
56, 63 twice, 73, 74 twice, 75 twice, 76, 
85, 86, 101, 102. 

moinors 28. 

months 1, 14, 28, 53, 103, 108. 

moinrikos 106. 

monros 84. 

motos 6, 26 four times. 

modeuéw 22, 47, 48, 71. 

mohéuuos 22, 71b, 85 twice, 87, 99. 

médenos 22, 48, 54, 69, 70, 84. 
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mwodoxpotagos 106. 

words 7. 

méds 1, 2 twice, 3, 4 twice, 6, 7, 8 twice, 
9 four times, 11 twice, 13 twice, 19, 21, 
23, 26, 27, 28 twice, 29, 31, 36 twice, 38 
twice, 47, 49, 52 twice, 57, 61 twice, 63 
four times, 64 thrice, 65, 67 thrice, 69, 
74, 75 twice, 76 twice, 78, 79, 80 thrice, 
81 twice, 85, 88, 90 twice, 91, 93 four 
times, 94 twice, 95, 97, 99, 101, 105, 109. 

mokireia 59, 65, 66, 72, 73, 78, 90 four 
times, 91, 92, 103. 

mwoXtirevua 26. 

mokitevouar 26, 36. 

rokirns 60, 64, 74, 75 thrice, 85. 

modutiKés 59. 

moddaxis 22, 46, 92. 

moAdoorés 5, 9. 

modvavOpwrétepos 63. 

rodvs 16, 18, 24, 33, 34, 39, 45, 48, 64, 67 
twice, 68, 73, 83, 92, 95, 96, 104, 105: 
masculine plural with article “the 
many ” 47 twice, 70; wodv as adverb 5, 
8 twice, 9, 12, 28, 29, 34, 42, 59, 84 
twice, 89 twice. 

movew 25, 53 twice, 73, 98. 

moévos 51, 69. 

mopela 10, 25, 80. 

mopevw: mopeverac 10; mropevecba 10. 

mopbéw 86. 

ropitw 74. 

roppwrarw 80. 

méppwhev 77. 

Tocedwv 105. 

mére 93 twice, 105 twice. 

morapés 11, 62 twice, 86, 100, 101, 105. 

more 15, 16, 67, 69. 

mérepos: mérepa 13; mérepor 27. 

mov 45, 67, 70, 89, 99: ore wov 99; 4% ov 
16: see 54 mov. 

mpayua 25, 26, 41, 42, 47, 58, 103. 

mpatis 85. 

mpadrepos 96. 

mparrw 31, 32, 43, 56, 99. 

mpecBela 105. 

mpéoBus: mpéaBes 89. 

mplv 3, 24, 25, 109. 

mpo 15, 17, 51, 74, 91, 101 twice, 103 thrice, 
106, 107 twice. 

mpoayopetw 10. 

mpoacrifw 84. 

mpodoriov 94, 

mpoBaddw 81. 

mpoetdov 106. 

mpbeiur 23, 26, 53. 

mpoeirov 47, 48. 

mpoexpéepw 88. 

mpoepéw: mpoelpnrat 21. 

mpoépxoua 23, 25, 73. 

mpdxemar 60, 95. 

mpoxpivw 85. 

mpdvoa 3, 36, 68, 96. 

mporatwp <107>. 

mpotrodenew 73. 

apomvAaa 97, 

mpos with genitive 80; with dative 16, 26, 
53, 92, 104; with accusative 11, 17, 19, 
28, 29 thrice, 30, 31 twice, 39 thrice, 47 
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twice, 52, 54, 57, 62, 69, 76 twice, 82, 


84 twice, 85, 87 twice, 91, 96 twice. 
mpocaryopetw: mpogepeiv 1, 2. 
mpoodyw 47, 56. 
mpoodéoua 2, 38. 
mpogekatw 8. 
mpoceimov 47, 79. 
mposéoka 27. 
mpooért 46, 52. 
mpoonxw 19, 31. 
mpoaberv 58, 66, 85, 91, 95, 102, 105. 
mpooracia 36, 46, 106. 
mpoorarrw 87. 
mpooriOnur 108. 
mpocpiw 68. 


mpérepos 93: as adverb mpérepor 19, 28, 47, 


68 twice, 69, 79, 88, 90, 104. 
mpotlOnu 87. 
mpodxw 77. 
mpépacs 45. 
mpoxwpéw 53 twice. 
mputaverw 31, 109. 
mpvrans 90. 
mpwoves 7 twice, 8. 
mpwreiov 69. 
rparos 3, 6, 16, 18, 31, 52, 68, 85, 87, 88. 
arnvos 33. 
muxvas <83>. 
TlvAat 43. 
Tlvdae Kedlecor 100. 
mvAn 102. 
mip 99. 
mupa 69. 
rw 64, 93. 
mwmore 13, 36, 70, 84. 
was 38, 74, 88, 89. 


pddiov 13, 88, 107. 

padiws 22, 23, 36, 90, 100. 
pdwy: pgov 12, 22, 31. 
péa 39 twice. 

péw 69. 

‘Pwuaios 63 thrice, 100. 
poun 8 twice. 


caynvetw 85 twice. 
Daca 29. 
catpamns 27, 29, 95. 
cagys 104. 

capes 107. 

céBw 32. 

ceuvos 95. 
ceuvorepos 79, 84. 
ceuvérns 90. 
aldnpos 97. 
adnpots 106 twice. 
Dixeria 12. 

owwméw 4, 

ow} 4, 30, 89. 
oxémrw 15, 75. 
oxjvn 71b. 
oKxiapaxéw 69. 
oxdnpés 101. 
oxémedos 10. 
oxomd 6. 

Txvoa 18. 
oxutoréuos 71b. 
oxorrw 1, 


Yoica 18. 


OLIVER: THE.RULING POWER 


copia 18, 41, 51, 72b. 


copes 73. - 


copwrartos 73. 
copwrepos 73. 
Zrdprn 48. 

oreviw 53, 54. 
orépos 105. 

orovdn 55. 

orabuds 101. 

orders 103 twice, 104. 
orevos 100. 
orevwrds 93. 

orépyw 38. 

orepéw 16. 

orépowa 99, 
oreppérepos 84. 
orepavirns aywv 77. 
orépavos 25. 
oriArvés 83. 
orivrvértepos 83. 
orpateia 46, 72, 75. 
orparevua 74, 76. 
utparevoua 46, 73, 74, 75 twice. 
orparia 5. 


orparwrns 5, 26, 71b twice, 74, 75, 87. 


orpatwrikés 86 thrice. 
orparoredov 82, 88 thrice. 
otpwrviw 71b. 

ovyKkahéw 71b. 
cvyKaropb6w 104. 
cuyKrelw 66. 

ovykrivw 84. 

ovyKoopew 99, 

ovyKpotéw 29. 

ovyxrdoua 24, 

ovyxwpéw 17. 

cvddoyyH 75, 86. 

ouuBalyw 24, 39, 52, 53, 66. 
otipBoror 86. 

cunpaxia 54. 

ciupaxos 56. 

ouprintrw 13. 

ouuTréxw 48, 70. 
cvupéepw 54, 56, 66. 
ovpdopa 85. 


ctv 17 twice, 37, 62, 68, 97, 103. 


ovvayw 6. 
cvvaipw 3. 
ovveluaprar 62. 
civerue 60. 
ovvecépxoua 58. 
ovveteratw 15. 
ovvépxoua 61, 66, 77. 
guvevxouar 29, 32. 
ovvexns 8, 20, 30, 84. 
cuvexas 48. 

ovvnOns 26. 

ouviornm: cvvéorn 58. 
obvrayua 73. 

civrakis 26, 86. 
ovvraparrw 103, 105. 
ouvtattrw 76, 102. 
ovytetpaivw 13 twice. 
ovvriénu 42, 58. 
cuvvwhéw 103. 

Lipa 91. 

cuppyyvume 69. 
ovoxevatw 51. 
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ohaipa 91. 

opaddw 51. 

opeis: opiow 2, 33, 45; opas 32, 48. 
opérepos 12, 27, 48. 
opodporepos 96. 

oxedov 21, 108. 

oxitw 27. 

ovtw 1, 22, 53, 85, 87, 105. 
oapua 4, 43 twice, 77, 92. 
<o>as 109. 

owrnp.os 68. 

owdpovéw 67. 

cwppocivn 41. 


rakrikés 87. 
raxrés 10, 26. 
Traharwpéw 74, 


raiis 44, 57, 70, 72, 85, 87, 88, 91 twice, 


101, 103. 


tarevos 18. 

Tramewétepos 30. 

rarevow 18. 

rapaxy 69, 89, 103. 

Trarrw 84, 88, 102. 

Ttappos 82. 

raxéws 70, 86 twice. 

re alone 51, 84, 98, 104; re... re 85; 


ovre ... odre... Te 45; Te Kai or 
tre... kai “when... then” 49, 50, 
81; re xai 3, 7, 10, 12, 13 twice, 18, 22, 
23, 30, 31 twice, 32, 39 twice, 49, 53, 
54 twice, 55, 56, 57, 58 twice; 59, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 72, 74, 75, 77, 78, 
79, 80 twice, 81, 85, 86 four times, 87 
twice, 88 twice, 89, 90 four times, 96 
twice, 101, 103 twice, 104, 106, 108; 
re... kal 10, 15 twice, 20, 23, 41, 45, 
46, 50 twice, 70, 75 twice, 76, 81 twice, 
83, 84, 86, 90 twice, 94, 96, 101, 102 
twice, 103, 104, 109 thrice; re... xa 
. . kaé 28, 34, 59: see also olds re. 


telyw 8, 10. 

Trecxnpns 79. 

rexltw 79, 

trexiouds 79, 81. 

teixos 47, 79, 80 twice, 81, 82, 84 twice, 


86. 


Terédw 106. 

téreos 106. 

réxtrwy 71b. 

teredw 58. 

rehevraios 53, 57, 82, 106. 
tedeuvtdw 24, 27, 56, 88. 
terevTn 13, 88, 89. 

Teréw 31. 

Terewraros 90. 

tédos 53. 

réuvw 104, 

réprw 102. 

rérrapes 88. 

réxvn 1, 4, 11, 13, 25, 58 twice, 81, 94, 


105. 


tndxobros 14, 29, 32, 46. 
Tnhueréw 18. 
tnuepov 71b. 
thuxadra 40. 
tnpéw 58, 88. 
rlénur 8, 28. 
tiwaw 105 twice. 
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rin 78. ’ 

riusos 107. 

tiuwpia 65. 

ris 75 twice: ré 32, 53. 

Tis passim. 

Ticoagdépyns 36. 

Tirdves 103. 

row: Kat yap rot 67b. 

rovyapooy 79. 

rotvuy 16, 17, 65. 

rodabe 84, 89. 

roodros 2, 3, 6, 19, 21, 27, 43, 77, 90. 

rocxos 83, 84. 

rédpa 73. 

Troduaw 65. 

rérunua 3, 109. 

rotevua 16. 

réros 13, 83. 

récos 86: Téonv Kai récnv 5. 

rocéabe 2, 6 twice. 

rosodros 4, 8, 9 thrice, 11, 12, 14, 16 twice, 
18, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 47, 51, 56, <62p, 
63, 71, 73, 74, 76, 84, 86 twice, 88 twice, 
89, 91, 93 twice, 95, 107. 

rére 16, 21, 28, 53, 57, 58, 84 twice, 93 
twice, 106 twice. 

rpeis 90, 93. 

tpérw 97. 

rpinpns 105. 

Tprxdpavos 51. 

Tpirrddeuos 101. 

rpiros 90. 

rpémos 47 twice, 72, 75, 90. 

tpope’s 96. 

ruyxavw 60, 77, 90 twice, 98. 

rupavvis 47, 90. 

tipavvos 90. 


tixn 17, 27, 90. 


bBpitw 22, 105. 

vdwp 69, 86. 

brn 58. 

duets 3, 11, 12, 14 twice, 16, 26, 28 twice, 
34, 36, 51, 58, 64, 65, 66, 67b, 68 four 
times, 71, 71b twice, 73 twice, 74 twice, 
76, 80, 85, 86, 88 twice, 91 four times, 
93 twice, 94 four times, 98 twice, 100 
twice, 101 thrice, 102, 103 thrice, 104, 
105, 106, 107 twice. 

iuérepos 10 four times, 14, 16, 24, 26, 30, 
40, 51, 64, 73, 75 twice, 86, 90, 95, 99, 
103, 105, 106 twice. 

vuvéew 32, 

braxovw 22,30. 

tradd\atrw 89. 

trap <69>. 

imdpxw 56, 65, 86, 105. 

brecue 65, 92. 

ixép with genitive 19, 32, 43, 47, 48, 53, 
77, 79, 84, 85, 109; with accusative 8 
thrice, 17, 27, 81, 88. 

brepaipw 67, 95, 107 twice. 

bwepBaddw 19, 41, 47, 53, 92. 

irepBorn 14, 67. 

bwepéxw 13, 14, 77, 96. 

irepraurw 84, 
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Urepopaw 22. 

imepdpios 38. 

bréxw 45. 

imjxoos 22, 59, 75, 80. 

imnpérns 105. 

imixvéoua: brecxoueda 2. 

iwé with genitive 3, 9, 21, 27 twice, 29, 
30, 33, 37, 40, 47, 49, 62 twice, 68 thrice, 
69 twice, 71b, 92, 94, 100, 101, 103, 107; 
with dative 31, 60, 100. 

vrokauBavw 103. 

trouévw 46. 

vrévoa 52. 

iroupyés 81. 

trogépw 51, 63. 

vroxwpéw 36. 

iorepos: as adverb barepor 79. 

bWnnrds 7. 

tyos 8. 


gaivw 9, 14, 41, 42, 62, 97. 

PaprvaBatos 36. 

aos 82. 

pavritw 14. ~ 

gavdérepos 15, 41, 56. 

pedw 96. 

gépw 8 twice, 11, 12, 33, 38, 45, 50, 62, 91, 
103, 109. 

gevyw 80. 

gnu 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 25, 27, 31, 37, 61, 68, 
73, 83, 84 twice, 85, 86, 93, 101, 105, 
106 twice, 107. 

p0avw 33, 88. 

pbeyyw 29. 

pbeipw 33, 106. 

pO.vérwpor 11. 

pbovéw 65, 67, 87. 

~Oévos 65, 78, 89. 

gpiravOpwrla 66, 98. 

giravOpwrws 57. 

girttos 99. 

grrorxia 20, 97. 

piroriula 94, 

goBepos 21 twice. 

poRéw: PoBovpevos 80. 

~oBos 18, 31, 37, 53, 68, 100. 

gopa 16. 

ddpnua 97. 

péopos 45 twice, 67b. 

gpopros 12. 

ppovéw 32, 46. 

ppovritw 19, 

ppoddos 99. 

gppovpa 67. 

gppovpéw 52. 

ppotprov 93. 

dpoupés 27, 29, 52, 64, 67, 75, 95. 

Ppvyia 17, 36. 

gppuxros 99, 

guyas 49. 

guyn 84. 

uray 67. 

gvrarrw 64, 78. 

puroxpéw 78. 

odrov 30, 63, 106. 


giois 26, 96 twice: Epxovres xara pidow 
91; gicews vépos 20. 

giw 7, 11 twice, 13, 77. 

gas 103. 


xarerds 25. 

xarérrw 39, 

xarxés 83. 

xapivw: xapifsuevov 39, 

xapiéorepos 59. 

xaps 34, 95, 99 twice, 105 twice. 

xetdos 92. 

xelp 96. 

xelpwr 4, 46, 73, 89, 90 twice, 96, 109. 

Xedrddvear 10. 

xéw 7 twice, 8. 

x9és 71b. 

xuaov 7, 8. 

xopsy 31. 

xopeia 105. 

xopevw 105. 

xopés 29, 32, 87, 105. 

xpela 45, 71b. 

xphiua 26. 

xpévos 26, 36, 45, 105, 108. 

xpucdKepws 1. 

xpuaois 106. 

xpauar 22, 40, 42, 54, 70, 102. 

xapa 11, 18, 19, 29, 30, 36, 60, 61 twice, 
67, 73, 86 twice, 87. 

xwptov 27, 28, 48. 

xwpls 73, 78, 100. 

xGpos 6i. 


Yéddw 31. 
Yauuwdns 100. 
yatiw 18. 

Wédov 95. 

Yetdw 3, 19, 

Yados 38, 42, 109. 
yuxaywyla 28. 


® 1. 

’Oxeavds 13, 28. 

wpa 11 twice. 

ws 4, 8 twice, 24, 43. 

@s 8, 9 twice, 11, 17 twice, 18, 19 four 
times, 22 twice, 32, 36, 40, 45, 52, 59, 
65 twice, 69, 75, 76, 80, 84, 90 twice, 
100, 103: &s ddnOds 2, 6, 18, 19, 24, 79, 
107 twice; ws elreitv 44, 46, 58, 63, 91. 


woattws 85. 


* domrep 8, 9, 10, 17, 18 twice, 19 thrice, 21, 


27 thrice, 29 twice, 30, 33, 36'thrice, 37, 
39, 44 twice, 51, 58, 60, 61, 62 twice, 
69, 70, 71b, 73, 82, 83, 85, 88, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96 twice, 97, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106 twice, 108: domep av ei 4, 5, 24, 
25, 43, 55. 

wore 8, 11 twice, 12, 13 twice, 16, 25, 26, 
27, 28 twice, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 45, 47, 
48, 53, 56 twice, 67, 73, 75 twice, 76, 78, 
82, 84 twice, 85, 86, 87, 90, 93, 99 twice, 
101, 105. 

wperéw 39, 
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Aelius Aristides, The Roman Oration, 
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Aesopica 101 Perry, 951 
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IV 661, 970 f., 974 
IV 1168, 968 £., 975 £. 
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Berliner Klassikertexte aus den staat- 
lichen Museen zu Berlin 7: Berl. 
Pap. P. 13045, 882 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri 4: No. 705, 969f., 
975-977, 980 








Page 889, column 2, paragraph 2:—It did not escape 
Hermann Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte, 511, Mu- 
nich, Beck, 1950, that Aristides thought of the empire 
as a league of cities. 


Page 913, at end of commentary to section 23, add 
new paragraph :—Aristides means that the Persian Em- 
pire was both tyrannical and primitive. He reflects 
Thucydides who in I 17‘says that the tyrants did not 
accomplish anything great and who in I 13, 1 speaks 
of the primitive warpixai BaowAeia, which resembling as 
they did the dominium of a pater familias, once met the 
needs of clans but never of larger and more complicated 
groups. Aristides will contrast the civic constitution 
established by Rome with the pre-civic oixovopixyn pov- 
apxia (Aristotle, Politics 1255 b) of the Persians, also 
the statesmanship of Rome with the tyranny of the 
Persians. In this important passage we meet for the 
first time one of the main ideas of Aristides, namely 
that the Roman Empire is something new in the world 
because of its civic character (the antithesis of the 
roAtiKy versus the oixovoyuxyn apyn). 


Page 919, at beginning of commentary to section 36 
the first sentence should read :—They are free because 
of the absence of hybris and the absence of a master, 
even a good master: freedom, as Cicero says, consists, 
not in having a good. master, but in having no master 
at all. 


Page 920, commentary on section 37, first paragraph, 
add :—Ugo Enrico Paoli, “ La Edeois cis 70 dixagrypiov,” 





ADDENDA 


Mélanges Fernand De Visscher 4 (Revue internationale 
des droits de l'antiquité 5): 325-337, 1950, points out 
that ephesis to a dicastery is the exercise of a citizen’s 
right, when defendant, to refuse any settlement by a 
board, magistrate or deme and to demand a trial before 
a dicastery. It is not quite what we ordinarily mean 
by “appeal”; the local verdict must be accepted to 
become valid. The emphasis which Paoli places upon 
éupevew as an act of acceptance by the defendant greatly 
strengthens my interpretation of the key word defapévwv 
in the Roman Oration 37. 


Page 926, third paragraph of commentary to section 
59, add a reference to F. De Visscher, “ ‘ Conubium’ et 
‘civitas ’,” Jura 2: 140-144, 1951, who points out that 
civitas did not originally include the aristocratic privi- 
lege of conubium. 


Page 927, at end of commentary to section 59, add 
new paragraph :—‘ The rest you recognized as a league 
under your hegemony,” 7d 8€ Aourov (sc. dredixare) 
imnKoov te Kal apxopevov. “ The rest” are, all of:them, 
I think, recepti in fidem. There were three possibilities : 
(1) to make them actually citizens of Rome, (2) to 
admit them on various terms into an alliance as free 
allies, (3) to make them dediticii. Rome has not made 
permanent dediticii of any who belong to the civilized 
world. For free allies as imyjxoo see André Piganiol, 
“Venire in fidem,” Mélanges Fernand De Visscher 4 
(Revue internationale des droits de l'antiquité 5) : 347, 


1950, and Ugo Coli, “ Regnum,” Studia et documenta 
historiae et iuris 17: 147-153, 1951. 





Spe eee. 








